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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  TO 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  RUrTUKE  BETWEEN  THE 
SPARTANS    AND    ALCIBIADES. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenian  arms  in  Sicily,  was  no  doubt  soon  conveyed 
by  many  channels  to  Greece ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
an  anecdote  preserved  by  Plutarch1,  it  did  not  reach 
Athens  until  it  was  generally  known  elsewhere.  He 
relates,  that  a  foreigner  who  had  landed  at  Piraeus,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  a  barber's  shop,  happened  to  mention 
the  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject  of  con- 
versation which  he  supposed  to  be  commonly  noto- 
rious ;  and  the  barber,  having  hastened  to  the  city  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  the  archons,  was  immediately 
brought  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  they 
summoned  to  hear  his  report :  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  his  informer,  he  was  put  to  the 
rack,  as  the  author  of  a  false  alarm,  until  the  truth  was 
confirmed  by  other  witnesses.  According  to  another 
story2,  in  itself  not  more  improbable,  the  multitude  was 
assembled  in  the  theatre,  listening  with  unusual  delight 
to    a  burlesque  poem    of  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  the 

i  Nic.  30. 

2  Chamaleon  in  Athenaeus,  ix.  p.  407 
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client  of  Alcibiades1,  which  by  a  singular  coincidence 
turned  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Giants,  when  the  sad 
tidings  arrived,  and  soon  spread  through  the  spectators  : 
yet,  though  almost  each  had  some  private  loss  to  bewail, 
beside  the  public  calamity,  they  both  kept  their  seats, 
and  hid  their  tears,  that  their  grief  might  not  be  observed 
by  the  foreigners  present,  and  would  not  even  suffer  the 
poet  to  leave  off.  But  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  it 
was  only  after  repeated  accounts  had  been  brought  by 
eye-witnesses  who  had  escaped  from  the  scene  of  action, 
that  the  people  could  be  induced  to  believe  the  whole 
extent  of  the  catastrophe,  the  most  signal  and  complete 
that  had  ever  befallen  any  Grecian  armament. 

The  first  emotions  of  grief  were  accompanied  by 
bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  under  which  the  people 
sought  relief  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  orators  who 
had  counselled  the  ill-starred  expedition — as  if  it  had 
not  been  impelled  by  its  own  ambition  and  cupidity — 
and  on  the  soothsayers  who  had  promised  a  happy  issue 
—  as  if  their  predictions  might  not  have  been  fulfilled, 
if  it  had  not  blindly  deprived  itself  of  the  services  of 
the  man  who  was  best  fitted  for  conducting  the  enter- 
prise, or  had  placed  less  confidence  in  a  general  who 
was  unequal  to  his  station.  But  recrimination  and  re- 
gret were  speedily  stifled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  The  victorious  enemy  might  soon  be 
expected  from  Sicily  before  Piraeus,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  prosecuted  the  war  with  renewed  ardour  and 
redoubled  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  aided  by  the  re- 
volted subjects  of  the  commonwealth.  And  there  were 
neither  troops  on  the  muster-rolls,  nor  ships  and  stores 
in  the  arsenals,  to  replace  what  had  been  lost.  The 
treasury  was  drained,  and  most  of  the  sources  frcm 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  supplied  were  now  likely 
to  fail.  On  every  side  the  prospect  was  gloomy,  no  less 
than  the  retrospect  was  painful ;  yet,  though  scarcely  a 
ray  of  hope  was  visible,  the  strong'  heart  of  the  people, 
which  had  sustained  it  in  so  many  desperate  conflicts, 

i  Vol.  III.  p.  33S. 
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did  not  sink  even  now ;  and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  the  Persian  wars  they  calmly  applied 
themselves  to  examine  their  wants  and  their  resources, 
and  to  prepare,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  the  new 
emergency.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  timber  for  the 
building  of  a  new  navy,  to  raise  funds  for  fitting  it  out. 
The  utmost  vigilance  was  requisite  to  keep  down  the 
disposition  to  revolt  among  their  allies,  more  particularly 
in  Eubcea,  on  which  their  very  subsistence  might 
sometimes  depend.  The  indispensable  service  of  the 
state  demanded  the  retrenchment  of  all  superfluous  ex- 
penses. It  was  a  juncture  which  called  for  great  ex- 
ertions and  many  sacrifices :  and  the  people  was  ready 
for  them  all.  As  prosperity  had  elated  it  with  arrogance 
and  presumption,  and  had  rendered  it  passionate  and 
headstrong,  its  misfortunes  made  it  for  a  time  sober 
diffident,  and  tractable.  The  ordinary  council  was  not 
thought  sufficient  to  meet  the  clangers  and  difficulties  of 
this  crisis ;  and  a  new  board  of  elderly  citizens  was 
created1  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
present  exigencies.  Thucydides  does  not  enter  into  any 
details  on  the  constitution  of  this  body,  which,  though 
limited  to  certain  objects,  and  not  designed  to  be  per- 
manent, bears  the  aspect  of  an  oligarchical  institution ; 
but  subsequent  events  render  it  probable  that  the  mea- 
sure may  have  been  proposed  with  views  different  from 
those  which  its  authors  professed.  It  seems  however  to 
have  applied  itself  actively  to  the  discharge  of  its  proper 
functions.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  while 
a  new  fleet  was  on  the  stocks,  the  headland  of  Sunium 
was  fortified  for  the  protection  of  their  corn-ships,  and 
among  other  economical  measures,  the  fortress  erected 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia  by  Charicles  and  Demosthenes 
on  the  last  voyage  to  Sicily,  was  evacuated.     At  the 


oligai 


1  Under  the  title  of  t«o£»uA«.  There  were  probably  ten.  Aristotle, 
Pol.  vi.  .,.,  speaks  of  tjoSovAs/  as  an  oligarchical  institution  contrasted  to 
the  democratic*]  povXr,.  He  is  therefore  not  alluding  to  a  case  where,  as 
at  Athens,  the  two  existed  together.  Yet  it  iccaM  probable,  that  this 
innovation  was  designed  by  its  authors  as  a  step  to  further  changes  of  an 
oligarchical  tendency. 
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same  time  the  proceedings   of   the  subject  states  were 
observed  with  jealous  attention. 

It  was  in  fact  the  opinion  which  prevailed  throughout 
Greece  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  condition  to  which 
Athens  was  reduced,  that  rendered  it  most  alarming. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  she  could  not  hold  out 
another  summer.  The  states  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral,  and  had  viewed  the  attempt  upon  Si- 
cily with  apprehension  for  their  own  independence,  now 
hastened  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  fears,  and  to 
share  the  triumph  of  her  enemies  which  they  supposed 
to  be  at  hand.  The  allies  of  Sparta  were  eager  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to 
the  tedious  and  wasting  struggle.  Those  of  Athens,  or 
at  least  the  party  in  each  state  which  was  adverse  to  her 
interests,  were  still  more  impatient  to  shake  off  her 
dominion,  and,  measuring  their  prospects  by  their  desires, 
were  still  more  sanguine  as  to  the  certainty  and  nearness 
of  the  event.  The  Spartans  themselves  with  all  their 
coolness  and  caution,  could  not  help  sharing  this  con- 
fidence, which  seemed  to  be  especially  justified  by  the 
naval  reinforcement  which  they  had  to  expect  from 
Sicily,  and  they  prepared  to  make  an  unusually  strenuous 
effort,  to  urge  their  rival's  downfal,  and  to  secure  their 
own  ascendency.  They  sent  a  requisition  to  their  allies 
for  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys.  Of 
this  number  one  half  was  to  be  furnished  by  themselves 
and  the  Boeotians,  twenty-five  by  each:  fifteen  were  as- 
signed to  Corinth,  as  many  to  the  Phocians  and  Lo- 
crians  :  ten  to  the  Arcadians,  and  the  Achteans  of 
Peilene  and  Sicyon ;  Megara,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  and 
Hermione,  were  to  contribute  the  rest.  While  these  pre- 
parations were  going  forward,  Agis  made  an  expedition 
northward  from  Decelea,  to  levy  pecuniary  contributions 
on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  suddenly  entering  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  hostile  (Etrcans,  collected  a  large  booty, 
which  they  were  fain  to  redeem  with  a  sum  of  money. 
He  next  ventured  on  a  still  bolder  step,  which  might 
have  served    to  warn  those  who  trusted  Spartan  pro- 
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fessions  of  moderation  and  justice.  In  spite  of  the 
expostulations  of  the  Thessalians  J,  he  exacted  money, 
and  hostages,  whom  he  deposited  at  Corinth,  from  the 
Achoeans  of  Phthia,  and  the  rest  of  the  dependent 
tribes  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

In  this  affair  however  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his 
own  discretion,  though  his  conduct  was  apparently 
sanctioned  by  his  government.  So  long  as  he  com- 
manded at  Decelea,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
superintendence  and  restraint,  employed  the  force  en- 
trusted to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
exercised  an  almost  independent  authority  over  the  allies. 
And  hence  when  the  general  tendency  to  revolt  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  the  subjects  of  Athens,  the  first 
application  for  assistance  was  made  to  him.  Eubcea 
took  the  lead,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  sent  an 
embassy  to  Agis,  who  promised  support;  and  on  his 
demand  two  Spartan  officers,  Alcamenes  and  Melanthus, 
were  despatched  from  Sparta  to  take  the  command  in  the 
island,  with  about  300  neodamode  troops.  But  while 
they  were  at  Decelea,  concerting  the  plan  of  their 
operations  with  Agis,  envoys  came  to  him  on  a  like 
commission  from  Lesbos.  Their  solicitations  were 
warmly  seconded  by  the  Boeotians2,  who  prevailed  on 
Agis  for  the  present  to  drop  the  expedition  to  Eubcea, 
and  to  send  Alcamenes  to  Lesbos  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty  galleys,  half  of  which  they  engaged  to  furnish 
themselves.  But  in  the  mean  while  other  embassies 
came  from  the  east  with  similar  proposals  to  Sparta 
holding  out  still  more  inviting  prospects.  A  strong  party 
at  Chios  and  at  Erythrae  was  eager  to  renounce  the 
Athenian  alliance ;  and  the  envoys  whom  they  sent  to 
Sparta  for  aid,  were  accompanied  by  a  still  more  im- 
portant ambassador  from  the  Persian  satrap  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  by  Darius  to 
the  government  of  the  maritime  provinces  in  the  south- 

'  Compare  the  professions  of  Brasidas,  Thucyd.  iv.  78.  (VoL  III.  p,  272.) 
«  Compare  Vol.  111.  p.  170.,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  82. 
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west  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Caria  and  Ionia.  The 
court  of  Persia  saw  a  favourable  opportunity  now 
offered  for  recovering  its  ancient  dominion  over  the 
Greek  cities  on  this  coast ;  and,  to  ensure  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Tissaphernes  for  this  purpose,  Darius  had 
called  upon  him  for  the  tribute  due  from  his  govern- 
ment, without  any  abatement  for  that  portion  of  it 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  raise  from  the 
towns  which  were  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Tissaphernes  had  likewise  been  ordered  by  his  master 
to  secure  the  person  of  Amorges,  a  natural  son  of  Pis- 
suthnes, formerly  satrap  of  Ionia.  Pissuthnes  had  re- 
belled against  Darius,  and  had  for  some  time  maintained 
himself  against  Tissaphernes  and  two  other  generals,  who 
were  sent  against  him,  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  some 
Greek  auxiliaries  commanded  by  an  Athenian  named 
Lycon.  The  Persian  generals  were  obliged  to  buy  off 
the  Greek  mercenaries  and  their  leader,  and  then  in- 
duced Pissuthnes  to  surrender  himself  by  solemn  as- 
surances of  personal  safety.  But  when  he  was  led  to 
court,  Darius  condemned  him  to  a  death  of  lingering 
torture. 1  Tissaphernes  was  rewarded  with  the  vacant 
satrapy.  It  was  no  doubt  this  treacherous  cruelty  that 
kept  Amorges,  son  of  Pissuthnes,  in  rebellion  after  his 
father's  death  ;  and  he  had  fortified  himself  in  the  town 
of  Iasus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  might  receive 
succours  from  Athens.  Tissaphernes  therefore  had  many 
motives  for  wishing  to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  all 
footing  in  Asia  ;  and  his  envoy  was  instructed  to  second 
the  application  of  the  Chians,  and  to  offer  Persian  pay 
for  any  forces  which  the  Peloponnesians  might  send  to 

1  The  molls,  (Ctesias,  52.)  one  of  the  torments  in  which  Persian  in- 
genuity was  so  peculiarly  fertile.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Darius  himself,  contrived  to  ease  the  royal  conscience,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gratify  the  keenest  appetite  for  revenge.  The  victim  was  first  en- 
tertained with  a  plentiful  meal,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  asleep.  If  he  then 
sank  through  a  trapdoor  into  a  pit  filled  with  cinders,  where  he  rotted  and 
starved,  this  was  probably  held  by  the  Magian  casuists  to  be  no  fault  of  the 
king's  (Valerius  Max.  ix.2.  E.  7.),  and  so  the  premise  given  by  the  royal 
generals  to  Pissuthnes  was  not  broken.  The  reader  may  contrast  this  in- 
stance of  good  faith  with  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  the  Syracusans 
mentioned  in  the  notes,  Vol.  III.  p.  456. 
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Ionia  for  that  purpose.  This  he  hoped  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  an  alliance  which  he  aimed  at  con- 
cluding between  his  master  and  Sparta. 

But  at  the  same  time  two  Greeks,  Calligitus  a  Me- 
garian,  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  both  exiles  from 
their  native  cities,  arrived  with  proposals  from  Pharna- 
bazus,  the  hereditary  satrap  of  the  provinces  near  the 
Hellespont,  at  whose  court  they  had  sought  shelter. 
Pharnabazus  was  hostile  to  Athens  on  like  grounds  with 
Tissaphernes,  in  respect  to  the  tribute  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  his  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  he  was  no 
less  anxious  for  the  honour  of  gaining  the  alliance  of 
Sparta  for  the  king.  His  agents  therefore  urged  the 
Spartan  government  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  they  brought  five  and  twenty  talents  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  cost.  Sparta  became  the  scene  of  an  active  com- 
petition between  the  ministers  of  the  rival  satraps.  But 
the  cause  of  Tissaphernes  and  the  Chians  was  supported 
by  an  abler  and  more  powerful  advocate.  Alcibiades, 
who  was  still  residing  at  Sparta,  had  private  motives  for 
desiring  that  the  Peloponnesian  arms  should  be  turned 
towards  Ionia,  and  one  of  the  ephors,  Endius  son  of 
Alcibiades,  was  the  hereditary  ally  of  his  house. 
Through  this  interest  the  Ionian  ministers  prevailed. 
Yet  the  Spartan  government  would  not  take  any  active 
step,  until  they  had  sent  an  agent  to  Chios,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  state  of  its  navy,  and  its  strength  in  other 
respects,  corresponded  with  the  representations  of  its 
envoys.  But  on  receiving  a  favourable  report,  they 
admitted  the  Chians  and  Erythra?ans  into  their  alliance, 
and  engaged  to  support  them  with  a  squadron  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Chians  undertook  to  add  sixty  of 
their  own.  Sparta  herself  was  to  furnish  ten  out  of  the 
forty,  and  they  were  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  admiral  Melancridas.  But  before  they  were 
fitted  out,  the  Spartan  superstition  was  alarmed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  induced  the  government  not  only  to 
substitute  another  officer,  named  Chalcideus,  in  the 
room  of  Melancridas,  but  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
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first  squadron  to  five  ;  perhaps — unless  it  merely  served 
as  a  pretext  for  saving  expense — that  the  malignity  of 
the  omen,  if  it  was  not  to  be  averted,  might  be  spent  on 
a  comparatively  unimportant  object. 

All  these  embassies  were  kept  carefully  concealed  from 
the  Athenians ;  and  the  Chian  ministers,  anxious  to  avoid 
a  discovery,  pressed  the  departure  of  the  ships  early  in 
the  spring  of  412.  Accordingly  three  Spartans  were 
sent  to  Corinth,  with  orders  that  all  the  ships  lying  there, 
including  those  which  Agis  had  prepared  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Lesbos,  should  be  transported  with  all  speed 
across  the  isthmus  into  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  sail  to 
Chios :  they  amounted  in  ail  to  thirty-nine.  A  con- 
gress was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  plan  of  operations 
in  the  JEgean  was  more  distinctly  traced  out.  It  was 
resolved  that  Chios  should  be  the  first  object,  and  that 
Chalcideus  should  command  there  ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
Chios  should  be  sufficiently  secured,  the  expedition 
should  proceed,  conducted  by  Alcamenes,  to  Lesbos  ;  and 
finally  that  a  squadron  should  sail  under  the  command  of 
Clearchus  to  the  Hellespont.  But  to  divide  the  attention 
of  the  Athenians  it  was  ordered  that  twenty-one  out  of 
the  thirty-nine  galleys  should  put  to  sea  first.  The 
weakness  of  Athens  was  supposed  to  be  such  that  no  re- 
sistance would  be  offered  to  the  sailing  of  this  division, 
and  that  the  one  left  behind  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  her  in  fear  and  suspense.  The  first  squadron 
was  immediately  drawn  over  the  isthmus,  and  the 
Spartans  and  most  of  their  allies  were  anxious  that 
it  should  sail  without  delay.  But  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  embark  on  this  expedition  before  they  should 
have  celebrated  the  Isthmian  festival,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  May,  and  would  not  even  consent  to  a 
proposal  of  Agis,  who  thought  to  remove  this  im- 
pediment by  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  voyage  upon 
himself.  During  the  delay  caused  by  this  scruple,  the 
Athenians  heard  some  rumours  which  roused  their  sus- 
picions of  the  Chians,  and  they  sent  Aristocrates,  one  of 
their  Generals,  to  Chios,  to  demand  explanation  and  se- 
curities. The  mass  of  the  people  there  had  no  intention  or 
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wish  to  revolt,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  the  oligarchical  party  was  carrying  on 
with  Sparta ;  and  the  enemies  of  Athens,  though  appa- 
rently the  government  was  in  their  hands,  did  not  venture 
to,  avow  their  designs,  especially  as  they  began  to  despair 
of  the  succours  they  had  been  so  long  expecting  from 
Peloponnesus.  They  therefore  sent  seven  galleys  with 
Aristocrates  to  Athens  as  a  pledge  of  their  loyalty. 

But  at  the  Isthmian  festival  the  Athenians,  who  by 
virtue  of  the  sacred  truce  were  permitted  to  attend  it, 
gained  information  which  confirmed  their  suspicions ; 
and  they  immediately  prepared  to  stop  the  passage  of 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  which  was  ready  to  sail 
from  the  port  of  Cenchreae  under  the  command  of  Al- 
camenes.  They  manned  an  equal  number  of  galleys, 
including  the  seven  Chians,  and,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, retired  before  him  into  the  open  sea,  as  to  invite 
an  engagement.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  not 
expected  this  challenge,  did  not  accept  it,  and*  turned 
back.  The  Athenians  however,  who  after  the  discoveries 
they  had  just  made  could  not  trust  their  Chian  allies, 
were  well  pleased  for  the  present  to  avoid  a  battle,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  enemy's  retreat  to  strengthen 
their  squadron  with  sixteen  additional  galleys. l  With 
this  force  they  suddenly  presented  themselves  when  the 
Peloponnesians  next  ventured  out,  keeping  close  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  chased  them  as  far  as  a  desert 
harbour,  named  Piraeus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Epidaurian  territories.  One  galley  was  overtaken  ; 
and  when  the  remaining  twenty  were  moored  in  the  har- 
bour, they  had  to  sustain  a  warm  attack,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  which  most  of  them  suffered  great  damage,  and 
Alcamenes  with  some  of  his  people  was  killed.  The 
Athenians  at  length  withdrew  for  the  night,  leaving  a 
part  of  their  squadron  to  guard  the  harbour,  to  a  small 

•  It  seems  safer  to  adopt  this  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Thueydides, 
viii.  10.  iAAot?  vzt>oT\*i*i»<rotvTt;  'ma.  xeti  t^iocxovto.,  than  with  Krucger 
(Comment  ad  Dionys.  Histor.  p.  312.)  to  strike  out  the  words  xou  t»<«.. 
xmtk,  though,  as  he  observes,  they  may  have  crept  into  tho  te\t  from  c.  15., 
and  if  omitted  they  would  leave  tlie  context  perfectly  intelligible  and  pro- 
bable. 
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island  not  far  from  it,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  next  day  troops  marched  from  Corinth  and 
other  adjacent  points  to  protect  the  squadron  at  Piraeus  ; 
but  the  duty  of  keeping  guard  over  it  on  that  desert 
coast  seemed  likely  to  prove  so  inconvenient,  that  the 
first  inclination  of  the  commanders  was  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  burning  the  ships.  On  second  thoughts  however 
they  resolved  to  haul  them  up  on  shore,  and  to  leave  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  them,  until  some  opportunity 
of  escape  should  present  itself. 

But  the  Spartans  were  completely  disheartened  wrhen 
they  received  the  tidings  of  this  disaster.  They  had 
been  apprised  by  a  courier  from  Alcamenes  of  the  sailing 
of  the  squadron  from  Cenchreae,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  sending  their  five  galleys  to  join  it  under  the  command 
of  Chalcideus,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Alcibiades. 
But  the  occurrences  at  Piraeus  which  were  next  reported 
to  them,  seemed  so  inauspicious  an  omen  at  the  outset 
of  an  Expedition,  that  they  began  to  think  of  aban- 
doning their  designs  upon  Ionia  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
influence  of  Alcibiades  with  his  friend  Endius  and  the 
other  ephors,  to  counteract  this  premature  despondency. 
He  represented  to  them,  that  their  five  galleys,  if  they 
sailed  immediately,  would  reach  Chios  before  the  disaster 
of  the  other  squadron  was  known  there ;  and  that  nothing 
was  necessary  but  the  assurances  which  he  would  give, 
and  which  would  be  received  with  more  confidence  from 
him  than  from  any  one  else,  of  the  weakness  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  zeal  with  which  Sparta  espoused  their  cause, 
to  kindle  a  general  revolt  among  the  Ionian  cities.  With 
Endius,  in  private,  he  enlarged  upon  the  honour  which 
would  result  to  his  administration,  if,  with  a  force  sent 
exclusively  from  home,  he  should  accomplish  the  two* 
great  objects,  of  detaching  Ionia  from  Athens,  and  of 
uniting  Persia  in  alliance  with  Sparta  :  an  honour  which 
might  otherwise  be  earned  by  Agis.  Agis,  as  king,  was 
viewed  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  by  every  ephor, 
and  perhaps  was  more  particularly  on  ill  terms  with 
Endius.      Alcibiades  himself  was  his  personal  enemy  ; 
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it  would  appear,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  conscious  of 
having  deeply  injured  him.  This  appeal,  whether  to  the 
judgment  or  the  passions  of  the  ephors,  prevailed;  and 
the  five  galleys  were  immediately  despatched,  with  Chal- 
cideus  and  Alcibiades,  for  Ionia.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  Sicilian  war,  sixteen  in  number,  after 
having  been  roughly  handled  by  an  Athenian  squadron 
of  seven  and  twenty  sail,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Leucas  to  intercept  them,  made  their  escape,  with  the 
loss  of  one,  to  Corinth. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  pursued  their  voyage  with 
the  utmost  speed,  detaining  all  vessels  that  fell  in  their 
way,  to  prevent  the  news  of  their  approach  from  going 
before  them.  At  Corycus  —  a  port  in  the  territory 
of  Erythrae  l  —  where  they  first  touched,  they  had  an 
interview  with  some  of  their  Chian  partizans,  who 
advised  them  to  sail  immediately  to  the  city  of  Chios. 
They  complied ;  and  their  sudden  appearance  in  the 
harbour  struck  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret  with 
amazement  and  dismay.  The  constitution  of  Chios  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  least  in  its  main  elements,  oligar- 
chical. We  hear  nothing  of  a  popular  assembly  j  but 
there  was  a  council,  which,  according  to  the  preconcerted 
plan,  was  sitting  when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  ar- 
rived. They  were  immediately  introduced  to  it ;  its 
members  were  probably  for  the  most  part  in  the  plot  ; 
they  were  however  made  to  believe  that  the  five  galleys 
were  only  the  precursors  of  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the 
occurrences  of  Piraeus  had  not  been  heard  of.  The 
council  decided  for  revolt ;  and  the  assent  of  the  com- 
monalty seems  not  to  have  been  asked.  Erythrse  im- 
mediately followed  the  example  of  Chios ;  and  the  like 
effect  was  produced  at  Clazomenae  by  the  appearance  of 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  with  three  of  their  galleys. 
But  as  Clazomenae  stood  on  an  island,  which  still  did 

1  The  *'  Corvcus  portus  qui  sunra  Cvssuntem  (Cyssuntem  portum  Ery- 
thraorum)  est,"  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxxvi.  45. 
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not  seem  secure  from  an  Athenian  fleet,  the  inhabitants 
proceeded  to  fortify  a  suburb  on  the  main  land,  for  a 
refuge,  if  it  should  be  needed. 

The  revolt  of  Chios  excited  the  deepest  consternation 
at  Athens  ;  not  only  as  the  less  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  subject  states,  but  as  an  indication  of  a  spirit 
which  might  be  expected  to  break  out  among  the  rest, 
now  that  the  greatest  encouraged  them  by  its  ex- 
ample. The  danger  which  had  looked  most  formidable 
at  a  distance  was  now  actually  present ;  and  it  seemed 
folly  to  wait  for  ny  more  pressing  emergency,  before 
the  commonwealth  put  forth  all  her  remaining  strength, 
and  made  use  of  her  last  resources.  The  absurd  penal 
clause  in  the  decree  which  forbad  the  proposing  to  employ 
the  thousand  talents  set  apart  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  until  the  city  should  be  attacked  by  a  naval  ar- 
mament, was  rescinded,  and  the  fund  set  at  liberty. 
Whether  it  had  been  found  practicable,  after  the  Si- 
cilian calamity,  to  observe  that  part  of  the  decree  which 
directed  that,  a  hundred  galleys  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  same  occasion,  is  not  quite  clear. l  If  such  a 
navy  was  now  in  the  decks,  it  was  no  doubt  also  re- 
leased ;  and  the  only  difficulty  must  have  been  in  fitting 
it  out,  and  manning  it.  Twenty  of  the  galleys  on  the 
station  at  Piraeus  were  sent  off  in  two  divisions  suc- 
cessively to  the  coast  of  Asia,  eight  under  the  command 
of  Strombichides,  and  afterwards  twelve  under  Thrasy- 
cles.  The  seven  Chian  galleys  were  also  withdrawn, 
the  freemen  on  board  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  slaves 
emancipated.  In  the  room  of  these,  others  were  sent  to 
Piraeus,  so  as  to  make  up  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  confined  there  j  and  preparations 
were  made  for  manning  thirty  more. 

1  Kruegcr  (ad  Dionys.  p.  311.)  thinks  that  the  reserved  galleys  had 
been  employed,  either  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  or  the  occasion 
described  by  Thucydides,  iii.  16.  (Vol.  Ilf.  p.  17b'.),  or  in  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion. If  however  they  were  used  on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  they  were 
probably  restored  or  replaced.  If  they  contributed  to  the  armaments  sent 
to  Siciiy,  Thucydides  would  probably  have  noticed  this  change  in  their 
destination.  Yet  lie  could  scarcely  have  spoken  as  he  docs  {ym.  1.)  about 
the  Ftate  of  the  Athenian  navy,  if  "there  had  been  then  a  hundred  galleys 
in  the  docks. 
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The  first  care  of  Strombichides,  on  reaching  the 
Asiatic  coast,  was  to  prevent  the  revolt  from  spreading 
to  Teos ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  with  his  little 
squadron,  to  which  he  had  added  a  Samian  galley,  before 
he  was  chased  back  to  Samos  by  Chalcideus,  who  brought 
with  him  three  and  twenty  from  Chios.  At  the  same 
time  the  land  force  of  Clazomenae  and  Erythra?,  having 
marched  to  Teos,  began  to  demolish  a  fortification 
which  had  been  built  by  the  Athenians  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  on  the  land  side ;  and  Stages,  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  Tissaphernes,  lent  his  aid  to  a  work  so 
favourable  to  the  Persian  interests.  Chalcideus  and  Al- 
cibiades,  when  they  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Strombichides  to  Chios,  landed  the  crews  of  their  five 
Laconian  vessels,  whom  they  armed,  and  left  in  the 
island  for  the  security  of  their  partizans  ',  supplying 
their  place  with  Chians,  who  were  probably  so  chosen 
as  to  weaken  the  disaffected  party  and  to  serve  as  hos- 
tages. With  these,  and  twenty  Chian  galleys,  they  made 
for  Miletus,  where  Alcibiades  had  great  interest  among 
the  leading  men,  by  which,  according  to  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  Endius,  he  hoped  to  win  this  important  city 
before  he  received  any  reinforcement  from  Peloponnesus. 
They  arrived  there  just  in  time  for  this  purpose ;  arid 
almost  immediately  after  the  Milesians  had  revolted 
from  Athens,  the  united  squadrons  of  Strombichides  and 
Thrasycles,  nineteen  galleys,  appeared  before  the  harbour  ; 
but  not  being  admitted,  they  took  their  station  at  Lade. 

The  success  of  Alcibiades  at  Miletus  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  treaty  —  the  first  that  had  yet  been  con- 
cluded —  between  Sparta  and  the  king  of  Persia.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  terms  had  been  dictated  by 
Tissaphernes,  and  that  Chalcideus,  in  his  eagerness  to 
secure  so  important  an  advantage  for  his  country, 
adopted  them  without  weighing  their  full  import.  For 
the  first  clause  declared,  that  whatever  territory  and 
towns  the  king  or  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  should 
again  be  his.    The  allies  were  to  co-operate  to  prevent  the 

1  That  Alcibiades  had  any  other  views,  is  a  conjecture  as  needless  as  it 
is  unsupported. 
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Athenians  from  drawing  tribute,  or  any  other  benefit, 
from  these  cities.  Revolted  subjects  of  the  king 
were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  by  the  Peloponnesians  — 
a  clause  pointed  against  Amorges  ;  —  and  the  king  was 
to  deal  in  like  manner  with  all  who  should  revolt  from 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

The  Athenian  forces  were  soon  after  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  sixteen  galleys  under  Diomedon,  who 
falling  in  with  a  squadron  of  ten  Chians,  made  himself 
master  of  four  of  them,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Samos.. 
But  the  rest,  aided  by  a  land  force,  engaged  Lebedos  and 
Erae  in  revolt.  Tissaphernes  also  marched  to  Teos,  and 
completed  the  destruction  of  its  fortifications,  which  the 
Peloponnesians  had  begun.  The  Teians  were  now 
perfectly  helpless ;  and  when  the  satrap  had  retreated, 
and  Diomedon  appeared  with  ten  galleys,  they  consented 
to  receive  the  Athenians  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. In  an  attempt  which  he  next  made  to  re- 
cover Erae  he  was  repulsed.  But  during  his  absence  an 
advantage,  much  more  important  to  Athens,  though  tar- 
nished perhaps  by  unnecessary  bloodshed,  was  gained  at 
Samos. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  state  of  Samos 
after  its  last  unfortunate  struggle  with  Athens.  It  may 
however  be  safely  presumed  that  Pericles,  when  he  con- 
quered the  island,  re-established  the  democratical  con- 
stitution which  he  had  substituted  for  the  oligarchical 
government  in  his  first  expedition.  And  that  democracy 
continued  to  subsist  there  down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  is  confirmed  by  the  hostility  kept 
up  throughout  the  war  by  the  oligarchical  refugees  at 
Anaea.  Still,  as  the  island  gradually  recovered  its  pro- 
sperity, the  privileged  class  seems  also  to  have  looked 
upward,  perhaps  contrived  to  regain  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  power  under  different  forms,  and  probably 
betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  revive  its  ancient  pre- 
tensions on  the  first  opportunity.  That  it  had  not  yet 
advanced  beyond  this  point,  may  be  regarded  as  certain  ; 
because  otherwise  Samcs  would  have  been  among  the 
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foremost  to  revolt  from  Athens1  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  no  less  clear,  that  the  state  of  parties  there  was  such 
as  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  mutual  jealousy,  and  great 
alarm  in  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the  island 
at  this  juncture  would  have  been  almost  irreparable. 
The  issue  is  very  briefly  related  by  Thucydides.  The 
commonalty  rose  against  the  oligarchical  party,  killed  200, 
sentenced  twice  that  number  to  banishment,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands  and  houses.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  sudden  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,  if  it  was  not 
an  act  of  self-defence  ;  for  otherwise  a  time  would  have 
been  chosen  when  there  was  a  greater  Athenian  force  at 
hand.  During  the  insurrection  there  were  but  three 
Athenian  galleys  in  the  harbour ;  the  crews  of  course 
took  an  active  part  with  their  friends,  in  a  struggle 
which  so  deeply  involved  the  interest  and  the  safety  of 
Athens  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  charge  them  with  the 
guilt,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  the  bloodshed.2  As 
this  event  afforded  a  sure  pledge  of  the  zealous  loyalty 
of  the  Samians,  they  were  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the 
Athenian  assembly,  which  declared  them  independent ; 
and  they  requited  this  mark  of  confidence  with  a  rigorous 
precaution  against  the  remains  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
who  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  but, 
as  a  degraded  caste,  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with 
the  plebeian  families. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  twenty  Peloponnesian  galleys 
at  Piraeus  had  suddenly  sallied  out  against  the  observ- 
ing squadron,  defeated  it,  and  sailed  away  with  four 
prizes  to  Cenchrese.  where  they  renewed  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage  to  Ionia.  They  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Astyochus,  who  had  succeeded  Melanchridas  3 

'  Knieger's  grammatical  proof  that  oligarchy  was  established  at  Samos, 
devived  from  the  use  of  the  conjunctive  in  Thueyii.  viii.  63.  \n«.\a.trTa.vns 
ecvroi  o,XXy,\o'<  "»«  f**i  iXiya.^x^™*  doe8  not  seem  sufficient  to  outweigh 
these  arguments. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  language  of  Thucydides  does  not 
bear  out  the  calumnious  assertion,  that  before  the  insurrection  "  intelli- 
gence was  sent  to  the  commander  of  three  Athenian  triremes  then  at 
Samos." 

3  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office,  though 
Chalcidcus  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Chios. 
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in  the  office  of  high  admiral.  It  seems  however  that 
there  were  very  few  of  them  ready  for  a  long  voyage ;  for 
Astyochus,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Asia,  took 
with  him  no  more  than  four  galleys.  What  prevented 
him  from  using  some  of  those  which  had  been  long  col- 
lected at  Corinth  —  whether  he  had  secret  motives  for 
haste  which  did  not  permit  him  to  wait  till  they  could 
he  drawn  across  the  isthmus  —  Thucydides  does  not 
inform  us.  But  on  arriving  at  Chios  he  found  that 
Lesbos  had  become  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Cbians, 
wishing  to  draw  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  Athens  as 
they  could  into  their  revolt,  and  ambitious  of  showing 
what  they  could  effect  without  Peloponnesian  succours, 
had  made  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Diniadas 
a  Laconian,  with  thirteen  galleys  to  Lesbos,  according  to 
the  plan  arranged  in  the  congress  at  Corinth.  A  land 
force,  consisting  partly  of  Peloponnesian  partly  of  Asiatic 
Greeks,  marched  at  the  same  time,  under  Evalas  a 
Spartan,  to  Cumae,  to  be  transported  from  the  coast  of 
iEolis  to  the  opposite  island.  The  appearance  of  the 
Chian  squadron  was  immediately  attended  with  the  re- 
volt of  Methymna,  where  it  left  four  galleys  under  the 
command  of  Eubulus,  and  of  Mitylene.  But  here  it  was 
surprised  by  twenty-five  Athenian  galleys  under  Dio- 
medon  and  Leon,  who  had  recently  arrived  with  ten 
from  Athens.  All  the  Chian  vessels  in  the  harbour  fell 
into  their  hands  ;  and  then,  landing  their  men,  after  de- 
feating the  enemy's  land  force,  they  stormed  the  city.  In 
this  state  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  were  found  by  Astyochus, 
who  arrived  soon  after,  with  his  four  galleys  and  one 
from  Chios,  at  Eresus.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Eubulus, 
who  after  the  capture  of  Mitylene  had  escaped  from 
Methymna  with  the  loss  of  a  galley.  Astyochus  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  preserve  Methymna ;  and  when 
it  failed,  sailed  back  to  Chios,  where  he  was  joined  by 
six  galleys  from  the  squadron  at  Cenchreee.  Leon  and 
Diomedon,  after  having  completely  re-established  the 
Athenian  dominion  in  Lesbos,  returning  southward, 
took  the  new  town  which  the  Clazomenians  were  forti- 
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fying  on  the  main  over  against  their  island,  and  trans- 
ported all  whom  they  found  there  —  the  chief  movers 
of  the  rebellion  made  their  escape  —  back  to  the  island, 
which  again  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Athens.  They 
then  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Chios  ;  and 
having  landed  at  several  points  of  the  coast,  and  defeated 
the  troops  which  marched  against  them,  they  compelled 
the  Chians  to  keep  within  their  wralls,  leaving  their  rich 
fields,  which  wrere  adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  since  the  Persian  war  had  never  been  trodden  by 
an  enemy,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invaders.  This 
turn  of  affairs  excited  the  more  discontent,  as  the  revolt, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  these  evils,  had  not  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  people  at  large ;  and  a  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  for  restoring  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 
But  the  government  was  apprised  of  this  design,  and 
sent  for  Astyochus,  who  was  at  Erythrae  with  four 
galleys,  to  concert  measures  with  him  for  averting  the 
danger. 

Late  in  the  summer  an  armament  of  forty-eight  ships, 
including  some  transports  with  1000  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  1500  Argives,  and  a  thousand  from  other 
allied  states,  arrived  at  Samos,  under  the  command  of 
Phrynichus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  and  forthwith 
crossed  over  and  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Miletus. 
Chalcideus  had  fallen  some  time  before  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Athenians  stationed  at  Lade,  who  had  landed 
at  Panormus  on  the  Milesian  coast.  But  his  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops,  with  800  Milesians  and  some  auxiliaries 
furnished  by  Tissaphernes,  who  himself  brought  a  body 
of  cavalry  into  the  field,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy.1 
The  Athenians  gained  the  victory,  though  their  Argive 
allies,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Milesians,  and  advanced 
too  carelessly  against  an  enemy  whom  they  despised, 
were  worsted,  and  lost  300  men  ;  and  as  in  the  end  the 
Milesians  were  driven  within  their  walls,  the  Athenians 


The  Spartan  who  according  to  usa<rc  (see  Dr.  Arnold's  Thuc.  vol.  ii. 
cceeded  Chalcideus.  | 
But  his  name  u  not  mentioned 

VOL.  IV. 


mcceeded  Chalcideus.  probably  took  the  command  in  this  battle, 
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immediately  prepared  to  invest  their  city.  But  on  the 
same  day  they  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
an  armament  composed  of  thirty-three  Peloponnesian 
galleys,  twenty  from  Syracuse,  and  two  from  Selinus. 
The  Siceliot  squadron  was  commanded  by  Hermocrates, 
whose  persuasions  had  mainly  induced  his  countrymen 
to  prosecute  the  war,  with  a  view  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  Athens.  But  the  whole  fleet  was  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  Theramenes,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  to 
deliver  it  up  to  Astyochus.  They  first  touched  at  the 
isle  of  Leros,  and  there  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were 
before  Miletus,  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Iasus  to  gain  further 
information  on  the  state  of  affairs.  While  they  were  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  Tichiussa,  a  Milesian  town  on 
this  coast,  they  received  a  visit  from  Alcibiades,  who 
acquainted  them  with  the  recent  battle,  in  which  he 
himself  had  fought,  and  pressed  them,  if  they  wished  to 
save  Ionia,  to  lose  no  time  in  succouring  Miletus  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  sail  next  morning  to  its 
relief. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  commanders  were  informed 
of  their  movements,  and  deliberated  on  their  own  plan 
of  action.  Most  of  them  were  desirous  of  waiting  for 
the  enemy,  and  giving  him  battle ;  but  Phrynichus 
declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to  expose  the  com- 
monwealth to  such  a  risk.  They  could  always  find 
opportunities  enough  of  fighting  when  they  had  ascer- 
tained the  enemy's  strength,  and  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  a  victory.  After  the  disasters  they 
had  experienced  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  a  battle, 
if  they  could,  under  any  but  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  would  be  madness,  for  a  point  of 
nonour  to  rush  into  a  voluntary  danger,  the  extent  of 
which  they  could  not  yet  estimate.  He  therefore  ad- 
vised that  they  should  immediately  sail  away  to  Samos, 
with  their  wounded,  and  ail  the  property  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  ;  but  that  they  should  not  even 
encumber  themselves  with  their  booty.  From  Samos, 
when  they  had  collected  all  their  forces,  they  might 
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commence  offensive  operations  as  occasion  might  offer 
itself.  This  advice,  which  Thucydides  considers  as 
highly  judicious,  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  and 
ry  day  they  quitted  Miletus,  which  after  their 
victory  had  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  Their 
Argive  auxiliaries,  mortified  by  their  recent  defeat,  re- 
turned home.  The  Peloponnesians  arrived  at  Miletus 
on  the  morrow  of  their  departure,  and,  having  stayed  a 
day  there,  sailed  back,  with  the  twenty  Chian  galleys, 
which  were  commanded  by  Chalcideus  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  to  fetch  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  which 
they  had  left  when  they  were  preparing  for  action  at 
Tichiussa.  Tissaphernes  met  them  there  with  an 
army,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  sail  immediately  against 
Iasus,  the  stronghold  of  his  rival  Amorges.  At  Iasus 
they  were  taken  for  an  Athenian  fleet  —  for  no  other 
had  yet  been  seen  there  —  and  were  thus  enabled  the 
more  easily  to  take  the  place  and  Amorges  himself  alive. 
They  delivered  him  up  to  Tissaphernes,  and  sacked  the 
town,  where  they  found  great  treasures,  the  fruits  of 
long  prosperity.  A  body  of  mercenaries,  mostly  Pelo- 
ponnesians, who  had  served  Amorges,  was  incorporated 
with  the  conquering  armament.  The  town  was  given 
up  to  Tissaphernes,  with  the  captive  inhabitants,  for 
whom  he  paid  a  stipulated  ransom.  The  fleet  then  re- 
turned to  Miletus,  where  Philippus  was  stationed  as 
governor,  and  Pedaritus  wras  sent  in  the  like  capacity  to 
Chios. 

In  the  autumn  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  rein- 
forced by  thirty-five  galleys  under  Charminus,  Strom- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  and  their  whole  force,  which 
was  collected  at  Samos,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
four.  They  now  determined  to  divide  it  into  two 
squadrons,  and  to  send  one  of  thirty  sail,  with  part  of 
the  heavy  infantry  in  transports,  under  Strombichides, 
Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  to  Chios  ;  while  seventy-four 
remained  to  command  the  sea,  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Miletus. 

Astyochus  was  at  Chios,  busied  in  exacting  hostages, 
c  2 
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and  taking  other  precautions  against  the  plans  of  the 
disaffected,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Theramenes ; 
and  after  such  an  accession  to  his  strength,  heing  no 
longer  apprehensive  of  insurrection  at  Chios,  he  sailed 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  Chian,  and  as  many  Felopon- 
nesian  galleys,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Clazomena?. 
He  first  tried  to  persuade  the  partizans  of  Athens  to 
migrate  to  Daphnus,  a  place  on  the  main  land  where 
the  refugees  of  the  opposite  party  had  previously  settled. 
But  when  his  arguments,  though  seconded  by  those  of 
Tamos,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phernes,  proved  unavailing,  he  assaulted  the  town,  which 
was  unwalled ;  hut  he  was  nevertheless  repulsed,  and 
sailed  away  to  Cuma.  Here  he  received  an  application 
from  Lesbos,  where  the  enemies  of  Athens  wished  to  try 
the  success  of  another  revolution ;  and  Astyochus  himself 
seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  former  failure  with 
a  strong  desire  to  renew  the  attempt.  But  as  the  Co- 
rinthians and  other  allies  were  only  disheartened  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  same  event,  he  reluctantly  returned 
to  Chios,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Pedaritus. 
The  Lesbian  malcontents  however  did  not  abandon  their 
object,  but  sent  envoys  with  fresh  proposals  to  Chios, 
and  they  were  again  warmly  supported  by  Astyochus. 
But  the  Chians,  who  felt  that  they  had  need  of  all  their 
forces  for  their  own  defence,  were  no  longer  inclined  to 
seek  a  distant  adventure  ;  and  Pedaritus  peremptorily 
refused  to  concur  in  the  enterprise.  Vexed  at  this 
rebuff,  Astyochus  so  far  forgot  his  duty  and  his  dignity 
as  to  threaten,  that  to  whatever  distress  the  Chians  might 
be  reduced,  they  should  obtain  no  succours  from  him, 
and  then  sailed  away  with  a  few  Peloponnesian  galleys  to 
take  the  command  of  the  armament  at  Miletus.  He 
arrived  there  after  having  very  narrowly  escaped  falling 
in  with  the  Athenian  squadron  bound  for  Chios,  through 
a  false  alarm  of  a  meditated  insurrection  at  Erythroe, 
which  induced  him  to  turn  back  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
About  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys,  one 
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Laconian,  one  Syracusan,  and  ten  from  Thurii,  where 
the  Peloponr.esian  interest  now  prevailed  again,  arrived 
at  Cnidus  under  the  command  of  a  Rhodian  exile, 
Dorieus  son  of  Diagoras.  Cnidus  had  heen  induced  by 
Tissaphernes  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  half  of  the 
galleys  remained  to  guard  it,  while  the  rest  took  theii 
station  at  the  Triopian  foreland,  with  the  view  of  inter- 
cepting some  cornships  which  wrere  known  to  be  on 
their  way  from  Egypt,  and  probably  bound  for  Athens. 
But  the  Athenian  fleet,  sailing  from  Samos,  captured 
the  six  galleys  at  Triopium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
storming  Cnidus,  which  was  without  walls ;  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  return,  after  ravaging  the  Cnidian  ter- 
ritory, to  its  station  at  Samos. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  Astyochus,  when  he  came  to  Miletus,  was  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  which  Chalcideus  had  concluded  with 
Tissaphernes.  The  Peloponnesians  had  begun  to  be 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  satrap, 
who,  from  motives  which  we  shall  soon  find  a  fitter  oc- 
casion to  explain,  had  made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  pay  which  he  had  promised  to  their  seamen. 
Still  the  pay,  though  lowered,  was  sufficient,  and  regu- 
larly furnished ;  and  the  plunder  of  Iasus  was  not  yet 
expended ;  the  Milesians  zealously  contributed  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  war.  But  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
bind  Tissaphernes  by  articles  more  explicit  than  those 
of  the  former  treaty;  and  a  new  one  was  framed, 
which  provided  that  the  king  should  maintain  all  the 
forces  he  might  send  for,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  his 
dominions.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  made  in  the  conditions  of  the  alliance ; 
for  the  clause  in  the  first  treaty  which  declared  the  king 
entitled  to  all  the  territories  and  cities  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  had  ever  possessed,  was  retained  with  a  very 
slight  variation  of  expression.     After  the  new  treaty 

kwas  ratified,  Theramenes  resigned  his  command  to  As- 
tyochus,   and   departed;   but  venturing    to    cross    the 
c  3 
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JEgean  in  a  small  vessel,  in  the  most  dangerous  season 
he  was  lost  at  sea. 1 

The  Athenian  squadron  designed  for  the  siege  or 
Chios,  after  losing  three  galleys  in  a  storm,  first  sailed 
to  Lesbos  2  to  complete  its  preparations,  and  on  arriving 
at  Chios  the  new  generals,  being  decidedly  superior  both 
by  sea  and  land,  began  to  fortify  a  place  called  Del- 
phinium, not  far  from  the  city,  which  was  both  naturally 
strong  on  the  land  side,  and  commanded  several  harbours. 
The  Chians,  dispirited  by  their  past  defeats,  and  dis- 
trustful of  one  another  —  for  several  citizens  had  been  put 
to  death  by  the  oligarchical  government  on  the  charge 
of  favouring  the  Athenians  —  did  not  venture  on  any 
attempt  to  interrupt  the  enemy's  works,  but  sent  to 
Miletus  for  aid.  Astyochus,  as  he  had  threatened, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  request,  and  Pedaritus,  in  his 
despatches  to  Sparta,  complained  of  the  admiral  s  conduct, 
but  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive.  The  losses  and 
sufferings  of  the  Chians  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
desertion  of  their  slaves,  who,  as  they  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  and  had  been  treated  with  much  harshness 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  which  their  numbers  inspired, 
now  that  the  besiegers  began  to  entrench  themselves  in 
a  permanent  position,  ran  away  in  crowds,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  were  enabled  most  grievously 
to  annoy  their  masters.  As  the  evil  grew,  and  the 
Athenian  works  advanced,  Pedaritus  sent  again  to  ex- 
postulate with  Astyochus,  and  to  urge  him  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  Chios  with  his  whole  fleet,  while  it  was  yet 
time  to  save  it,  before  the  enemy's  fortifications  were 
completed.  And  as  the  allies  began  to  express  their 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  Chians,  the  admiral's  pride  anu 
resentment   at   length  gave  way,  and   he  prepared  to 

'  This  seems  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  words  aurtirXian  it  xi)j*m  kfxvi- 
Zitcci,  Thuc.  viii.  38.,  which  have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Arnold's  note.  'A^omi^a  is  the  word  commonly  used  on 
sucli  occasions,  meaning  simply  to  sink  or  drown.  So  Xenophon,  Hell.  i. 
6.  33.  1\.oc.X\ix£a.Ti}>a.$  kxonitrtov  i;  rvy  S-cL)  xttxv  ?;<p<x.vitr9ii.      JEA'iun,  V.  H. 
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2  Yet  Dohree's  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  Dr.  Arnold's  observation  on 
Thuc.  viii.  34.  It  is  far  from  clear  why  the  Athenians  should  have  gone 
to  Lesbos  for  buildingtools,  instead  of  bringing  thern  from  Samos. 
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comply  with  their  demand.  But  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  he  received  advice  from  Caunus,  that  a 
squadron  of  twenty-seven  galleys  had  arrived  there  from 
Peloponnesus,  with  eleven  Spartan  commissioners  on 
board,  who  were  appointed  to  aid  him  with  their 
counsels.  This  squadron  had  been  fitted  out  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  two  agents  whom  Pharnabazus  had  sent 
to  Sparta,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  An- 
tisthenes.  The  commissioners  were  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  Pedaritus,  and  were  em- 
powered, if  they  should  think  fit,  to  remove  Astyochus, 
and  to  put  Antisthenes  in  his  room.  They  were  also 
instructed  to  send  this  squadron,  or  any  other  force  which 
they  should  deem  requisite,  to  the  Hellespont,  under  the 
command  of  Clearchus.  At  Melos,  as  they  crossed  the 
JEgean,  they  had  fallen  in  with  ten  Athenian  galleys, 
and  captured  three  of  them ;  but  fearing  that  the  rest 
would  give  notice  of  their  approach  at  Samos,  they 
shaped  their  course  to  Crete,  and,  fetching  a  large  com- 
pass, at  length  reached  Caunus,  from  whence  they  sent 
to  Miletus,  to  apprise  Astyochus  of  their  arrival. 

He  immediately  dropped  the  design  of  the  expedition 
to  Chios  for  an  object  which,  both  on  public  and  per- 
sonal grounds,  was  so  much  more  interesting  to  him,  and 
proceeded  southward  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the 
squadron  and  his  assessors  to  Miletus.  As  he  passed 
by  the  isle  of  Cos,  he  took  advantage  of  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, which  had  recently  thrown  down  a  great  part  of  the 
principal  city,  to  complete  its  destruction,  and  to  spoil 
the  islanders,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  of  all 
their  property.  He  had  purposed  to  land  at  Cnidus  for 
the  night ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  learnt  that 
Charminus,  the  Athenian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
20  galleys  on  the  south-east  coast,  to  look  out  for  the 
squadron  that  had  just  put  into  Caunus;  and  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  Cnidians  to  pursue  his  voyage  until 
he  fell  in  with  Charminus.  He  therefore  held  on  his 
course1  to  the  isle  of  Syme,  where  the  Athenians  lay,  and 
a  part  of  his  fleet  having  been  separated  in  a  dark  rainy 
c  4 
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night  from  the  rest,  presented  itself  in  the  morning  alone 
to  the  view  of  Charminus,  who  took  it  for  the  squadron 
which  he  was  seeking,  and  immediately  attacked  it,  sank 
three  galleys,  and  disabled  some  others.  But  his  victory 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  main  body  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  which  coming  up  from  his  rear  to  the 
scene  of  action,  began  to  surround  his  small  squadron. 
He  lost  six,  but  effected  his  escape  with  the  rest  to  Ha- 
licarnassus.  Astyochus  returned  to  Cnidus,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Caunus ;  and  the 
united  armament  proceeded  in  triumph  to  erect  a  trophy 
on  Syme.  Soon  after  it  had  sailed  back  to  Cnidus,  the 
Athenian  fleet  also  repaired  to  Syme,  to  fetch  away  the 
naval  stores  which  Charminus  had  left  there ;  but  though 
it  passed  near  the  Peloponnesian  station,  no  offer  of 
battle  was  made  on  either  side. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  refitting  their  galleys 
at  Cnidus,  Tissaphernes  came  to  confer  with  the  Spartan 
commissioners  on  their  common  interests ;  and  they  both 
laid  before  him  their  views  as  to  the  future  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  some  points  of 
his  past  proceedings.  Among  them  was  Lichas,  the 
same  person  whom  we  have  met  with  on  other  occasions  J, 
and  who  on  this  was  the  foremost  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  Sparta.  He  alone  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
importance  of  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to 
the  court  of  Persia  in  both  the  treaties  concluded  with 
Tissaphernes.  If  the  king  was  acknowledged  to  have  a 
right  to  all  the  territories  that  his  ancestors  had  ever 
ruled,  it  would  follow,  he  observed,  that  not  only  all  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean,  but  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Bceotia, 
must  again  be  parts  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and 
Sparta,  instead  of  restoring  liberty  to  Greece,  would  be 
replacing  the  barbarian  yoke  on  her  neck.  "  He  could 
not  consent  to  receive  the  Persian  pay  for  their  troops 
on  such  terms.  The  treaties  must  be  altered,  or  the 
negotiation  must  cease."  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
inferences  pointed  out  by  Lichas  were  contemplated  by 

»  VoL  III.  p.  840.  552. 
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either  party  at  the  making  of  the  treaty ;  but  his  remark 
rendered  some  declaration  necessary.  Tissaphernes 
would  neither  alter  nor  explain  the  obnoxious  clause, 
and  broke  off  the  conference  with  signs  of  indignant 
anger.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
really  irritated  by  the  observation  of  Lichas,  having 
hoped  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  master,  by  obtaining  a 
nominal  admission  of  antiquated  pretensions,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Greeks.  But  his  character  renders 
it  more  probable,  that  if  he  had  felt  any  anger  he  would 
not  have  betrayed  it,  and  that  the  emotion  he  displayed 
was  a  mere  pretext  for  abruptly  terminating  an  interview 
which  did  not  promise  him  any  advantage. 

The  issue  of  this  scene  disposed  the  Peloponnesians 
the  more  readily  to  receive  overtures  which  about  this 
time  were  made  to  them  by  some  of  the  principal  Rho- 
dians,  who  desired  to  break  off  their  connection  with 
Athens.  The  accession  of  this  great  and  flourishing 
island  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  would  open  a  prospect 
of  reinforcements  for  their  fleet,  and  of  supplies  which 
might  enable  them  to  maintain  it  without  the  aid  of 
Tissaphernes.  They  therefore  sailed  from  Cnidus  with 
ninety-four  galleys,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Cami- 
ras.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  invitation  on  which  they  had  come,  were 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  formidable  armament,  es- 
pecially as  their  town  was  not  fortified,  and  fled.  The 
Spartans  however  called  a  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  their  partizans  who  remained  in  Camirus,  and  by 
deputations  from  the  two  other  principal  towns  of  the 
island,  Lindus  and  Ialysus,  and  which  decided  on  revolt. 
The  Athenians  at  Samos  heard,  a  little  too  late,  of  the 
danger,  and  though  they  sailed  to  Rhodes  without  delay, 
they  found  it  in  the  enemy's  power.  Henceforth  it 
became  a  principal  object  of  their  operations.  But  as  it 
was  able  to  defend  itself  against  their  attacks,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, having  levied  a  sum  of  about  two  and  thirty 
talents  from  the  Rhodians,  laid  up  their  fleet  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 
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FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  THE 
SPARTANS  AND  ALCIBIADES  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF 
THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  AND  THE  RE- 
STORATION   OF    ALCIBIADES. 

In  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Miletus  and  the 
interview  of  Tissapherneswith  the  Spartan  commissioners 
at  Cnidus,  some  transactions  had  taken  place,  which 
were  pregnant  with  very  important  changes,  and  gave 
a  singular  complexity  to  the  affairs  of  the  contending 
parties.  Alcibiades,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  fought 
against  his  countrymen  at  Miletus,  but  exerted  himself 
with  great  apparent  earnestness  and  activity  to  deprive 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Up  to  this  moment 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  seriously  bent  on 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  that  which 
was  the  sole  foundation  of  his  ambitious  or  vindictive 
hopes.  But  henceforth  his  conduct  was  entirely  changed, 
and  his  views  appear  to  have  taken  an  opposite  direction. 
Though  he  had  attracted  great  admiration  at  Sparta 
by  his  talents  and  address,  and  especially  by  the  flexi- 
bility with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  national 
character  and  habits,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gained 
any  friends,  and  he  made  at  least  one  implacable  enemy, 
in  king  Agis.  Thucydides  only  mentions  the  fact, 
without  explaining  the  cause  of  his  animosity.  One 
quite  adequate,  and  perfectly  probable,  is  -assigned  by 
later  writers  J,  who  relate  that  Agis  suspected  Alcibiades 
of  having  dishonoured  his  queen  Timaea.  The  silence 
of  Thucydides,  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  cannot  cast 
any  doubt  on  the  story,  and  since  it  is  certain  that 

1  Justin,  v.  2.     Plutarch,  Ale.  25. 
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Agis  was  convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  it  would  be 
an  absurd  stretch  of  incredulity  to  doubt  that  he  believed 
Alcibiades  to  be  her  paramour.  Whether  his  jealousy 
as  well  founded,  is  a  different  question ;  but  the  cha- 
rter of  Alcibiades  renders  it  very  credible  that  he  should 
ave  engaged  in  such  an  intrigue,  less  perhaps  under  the 
impulse  of  passion  than  of  vanity  !,  ambitious,  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  avowed,  of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta. 
Timaea's  fondness  for  him  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
such  an  excess,  that,  in  her  private  apartments,  among  her 
female  attendants,  she  called  her  infant  son  Leotychides 
by  his  name.  Agis  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  instru- 
ments for  his  revenge.  The  success  and  influence  of 
Alcibiades  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  interest  of  Sparta,  were  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  the  envy  of  many  leading  individuals. 
The  suggestions  of  Agis  probably  contributed  toward 
representing  him  as  a  dangerous  person,  whom  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
The  great  armament  under  Theramenes  seemed  to  af- 
ford full  security ;  and  orders  were  sent  either  with  it, 
or  soon  after,  to  Astyochus,  to  despatch  Alcibiades. 
According  to  one  acccount  he  was  warned  of  his  danger 
by  Timaea ;  he  at  least  received  timely  notice  of  it,  and 
henceforth  did  not  again  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
Spartans,  but  attached  himself  wholly  to  the  court  of 
Tissaphernes. 

The  treachery  of  the  Spartan  government,  if  it  did 
not  strongly  rouse  his  resentment,  so  altered  his  position, 
as  to  compel  him  to  adopt  a  new  course.  It  was  no 
longer  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  but  in  spite  of  her  hos- 
tility, that  he  could  hope  to  overthrow  his  enemies,  and 
to  recover  his  station  at  Athens ;  and  the  safety  of  his 
country  became  indissolubly  linked  with  his  own.  But 
though  the  same  motive  now  induced  him  to  thwart  the 

1  So  our  Buckingham  — whose  character  in  many  points  resembled  that 
of  Alcibiades  —  during  his  embassy  in  France,  as  Clarendon  says,  "had  the 
ambition  to  fix  his  eyes  upon,  and'  to  dedicate  his  most  violent'arfectiuu  to 
a  lady  of  a  very  sublime  quality." 
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peloponnesians,  which  had  hitherto  engaged  him  in 
their  service,  he  was  also  desirous  that  the  Athenians, 
before  they  received  his  assistance,  should  feel  their 
need  of  him,  and  should  look  up  to  him  as  a  powerful 
benefactor.  Both  these  objects  he  hoped  to  accomplish 
through  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes.  He  easily  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  satrap's  good  graces,  by  those 
arts  of  flattery  in  which  he  was  so  profound  a  master  as 
not  to  fear  competition  even  with  an  oriental  courtier. 
Tissaphernes  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  society, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to 
his  favourite  park.  But  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  his 
patron's  confidence,  so  as  to  make  him  the  instrument 
of  his  own  designs,  Alcibiades  well  knew  that  something 
more  was  requisite  than  to  minister  to  the  amusements 
of  his  leisure  hours.  It  was  not  a  conformity  of  taste 
and  habits,  but  of  interests,  that  could  effect  a  solid  union 
between  them.  It  was  therefore  his  aim  to  draw  Tis- 
saphernes into  the  train  of  measures  which  he  had 
planned  for  his  own  ends,  by  representing  it  as  indis- 
pensible  to  his  safety  and  prosperity. 

The  first  step  was  not  difficult.  He  counselled  Tis- 
saphernes to  contract  the  supplies  which  he  had  hitherto 
furnished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet; 
and  this  advice  was  too  congenial  to  the  satrap's  avarice 
not  to  be  readily  adopted.  It  was  at  the  instigation 
of  Alcibiades  that  he  reduced  the  pay  of  the  seamen  from 
a  drachma  a  day,  first  to  three  fifths  and  then  to  one 
half  of  that  amount,  and  became  gradually  less  and  less 
punctual  in  his  disbursements.  l  His  counsellor  likewise 
prompted  him  with  arguments  to  meet  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  instructing  him  to  plead  the  example 
of  the  Athenians, who  from  motives  not  of  parsimony  but 


1  Krueger  (Comment,  ad  Dion  vs.  p.  354.)  seems  to  have  quite  bewildered 
himself  in  his  account  of  these  transactions.  He  has  not  observed  that 
Thucydides,  c.  45.,  clearly  ascribes  the  first  reduction  of  the  pay  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Alcibiades.  He  therefore  resorts  to  conjectures  equally  unne- 
cessary and  improbable  •  that  Tu«aphernes  made  an  addition  out  of  his 
own  coffers  to  the  pay  allowed  by  the  king,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  drachma 
a  dav,  which  he  then  cut  down  to  one  half  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades  ;  or 
that'the  words  omT^^x^t  'A™*-^  are  an  interpolation. 
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of  policy,  for  the  preservation  of  temperance  and  discipline 
in  their  fleets,  allowed  their  sailors  only  half  a  drachma  a 
day  :  and  he  suggested  to  him  that  a  small  sum  of  money, 
judiciously  distributed  among  the  commanders  of  the 
allied  forces,  would  silence  their  complaints;  and  in  fact 
none  but  Hermocrates  was  able  to  withstand  this  bait. 
He  himself  undertook  in  the  satrap's  name  to  answer  the 
applications  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  revolted 
cities  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  Chians  he  dismissed  with 
a  sharp  rebuke  :  "  wealthy  as  they  were,  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  calling  upon  others,  not  only  to  risk  their 
lives,  but  to  spend  their  resources,  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty."  The  others  he  admonished  that  it  was 
only  reasonable  they  should  contribute  as  much  at  least, 
if  not  more,  for  the  protection  of  their  independence,  as 
they  had  heretofore  paid  to  the  Athenians.  For  all, 
there  was  one  specious  pretext  to  cover  the  rejection  of 
their  demands.  "  Tissaphernes  was  obliged  to  use  a 
strict  economy,  so  long  as  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
his  private  funds :  he  would  be  both  just  and  liberal, 
whenever  he  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  treasure  from 
the  king." 

But  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  impress  Tis- 
saphernes with  a  view  of  the  war,  and  of  his  own  relation 
to  the  belligerents,  different  from  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  taken.  Tissaphernes  had  hitherto  been  sincerely 
anxious  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
been  used  to  consider  as  the  only  enemy  that  his  master 
had  to  fear  in  the  west,  and  he  had  been  preparing  to 
bring  a  great  armament  from  Phoenicia  to  aid  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  Alcibiades  now  moderated  his  eagerness  by 
pointing  out  to  him  a  new  and  greater  danger,  with 
which  the  king  would  be  threatened,  if  the  same  state 
should  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  Greece  both  by  sea 
and  land.  So  long  as  Greece  was  divided  between  two 
rival  powers,  neither  could  ever  be  formidable  to  the 
king,  who  might  alv/ays  turn  the  arms  of  the  one  against 
the  other.  But  if  the  empire  of  the  sea  should  l>e 
united  to  that  of  the  land,  he  might  be  brought  into  an 
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immediate  and  hazardous  struggle  with  the  single  mis- 
tress of  Greece.  It  was  both  cheaper  and  safer  to  let 
the  Greeks  grind  each  other  down  in  a  protracted  conflict. 
If  however  it  was  necessary  to  side  with  either  party, 
the  king's  interests  were  less  at  variance  with  those  of 
Athens  than  with  her  rival's.  Her  views  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  her  maritime  dominion  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  securing  it,  she  would  probably  be 
willing  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
to  the  king ;  whereas  the  Spartans  professed  themselves 
the  champions  of  Grecian  liberty  and  independence,  and 
therefore,  if  they  were  victorious  in  their  contest  with 
Athens,  could  not  consistently  suffer  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  to  remain  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  object  of  Tissaphernes  first  to 
extort  what  concessions  he  could  from  the  Athenians, 
and  then  to  rid  himself  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

These  suggestions  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Tissa- 
phernes, whose  temper  and  capacity  they  exactly  suited. 
He  appears  to  have  dismissed  all  intentions  of  bringing 
his  Phoenician  fleet  into  the  iEgean,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  use  it  only  as  a  pretext  for  keeping  the  Peloponnesians 
inactive  by  the  constant  expectation  of  being  soon  joined 
by  a  force  which  would  overwhelm  the  enemy,  until  the 
strength  of  their  navy  was  wasted,  whilst  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities  were  lost.  He  admitted  Alci- 
biades  to  his  most  confidential  intimacy,  and  Alcibiades 
it  may  be  supposed  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  public 
display  of  the  footing  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
satrap's  favour.  The  report  of  his  potent  influence, 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  reached  the  Athenian 
camp  at  Samos,  and  produced  such  an  effect  there,  that 
he  now  thought  it  time  to  intimate  to  some  of  the  leading 
men  that  his  resentment  was  not  implacable,  and  that  he 
would  be  no  less  willing  than  able  to  render  the  most 
important  services  to  his  country,  if  he  might  depend  on 
returning  to  it  with  safety ;  but  that  he  could  not  feel 
secure  so  long  as  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  violent  democratical  party  which  had  driven  him 
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into  exile.  The  persons  to  whom  this  message  was  sent 
eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  which  it  held  out,  that 
Alcibiades  would  lend  his  aid  toward  overthrowing  the 
constitution,  and  establishing  an  oligarchy,  in  which 
they  would  be  among  the  principal  members.  The 
burdens  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  were  subjected 
since  the  Sicilian  disaster,  added  to  their  ordinary  causes 
of  discontent,  had  worn  out  the  patience  of  many,  and 
disposed  them  to  desire  a  revolution  at  any  cost,  even  at 
the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  state. 
They  were  therefore  delighted  with  overtures  which 
promised  to  gratify  their  chief  wish,  and  by  means  which 
at  the  same  time  might  enable  them  to  overcome  their 
foreign  enemies.  Some  of  them  crossed  over  to  the 
continent,  and  had  an  interview  with  Alcibiades,  which 
confirmed  their  hopes,  and  quickened  their  resolution. 
Let  democracy  be  abolished  at  Athens,  and  he  engaged 
to  put  them  upon  good  terms  first  with  Tissaphernes  and 
then  with  the  king,  who  would  be  more  inclined  to  trust 
them  under  a  different  government.  On  their  return  to 
Samos,  they  mustered  their  friends,  and  concerted  their 
measures,  which  embraced  not  only  Athens,  but  the 
subject  states,  in  which  they  proposed  to  bring  about  a 
similar  revolution ;  and  they  now  ventured  publicly  to 
announce  the  offers  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  condition  an- 
nexed to  them.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens  in  the 
fleet,  startled  by  the  sacrifice  required  from  them,  but 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  Persian  alliance,  which 
would  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  exhausted 
treasury,  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense,  which  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  authors  of  the  project  as  acquiescence. 
Having  made  this  first  and  most  critical  step,  they  again 
held  a  private  meeting  of  their  adherents,  and  took  the 
proposals  of  Alcibiades  into  more  mature  consideration. 
No  objection  was  offered  by  any  one  present,  except  by 
Phrynichus  the  general,  an  unprincipled  but  sharpsighted 
adventurer,  who  declared  that  he  placed  no  confidence 
either  in  the  intentions  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  his  ability 
to   fulfil  his  promises,  and  that  their  whole  scheme  ap- 
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peared  to  him  big  with  dangers  which  they  had  not  suf- 
ficiently weighed.  He  could  not  believe  that  Alcibiades 
was  at  heart  more  friendly  to  oligarchy  than  to  demo- 
cracy, or  that  he  desired  any  other  revolution  than  one 
which  would  enable  his  partizans  to  bring  him  back  in 
triumph :  and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  that  he  did 
not  involve  them  in  a  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand  it 
seemed  incredible  that  the  king  could  ever  be  persuaded 
to  expose  himself  to  the  enmity  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  were  now  formidable  at  sea  and  masters  of  several 
important  cities  in  his  dominions,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  could  not  trust.  Their  plan  of 
establishing  oligarchical  government  in  the  subject  states, 
would,  he  was  convinced,  be  attended  with  consequences 
which  they  did  not  expect.  Instead  of  inducing  the  re- 
volted towns  to  submit  to  their  authority,  it  would  en- 
courage the  others  to  rebel.  What  their  subjects 
wanted  was  not  a  change  in  their  constitution,  but  in- 
dependence ;  and  if  they  were  forced  to  continue  under 
Athenian  sovereignty,  they  would  prefer  the  rule  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  that  of  an  oligarchy,  which  they  knew 
by  experience  to  be  far  more  oppressive.  It  was  by  the 
very  persons  who  would  take  the  lead  in  an  oligarchical 
government  that  they  were  plundered  and  trampled  on,  and 
it  was  to  the  people  alone  that  they  looked  for  protection, 
when  their  property  or  their  persons  were  threatened 
with  violence.  If  the  supreme  power  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  they  would  have  no  refuge 
left. 

These  reflections  do  indeed  give  us  a  still  higher 
opinion  of  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of  Phrynichus, 
than  the  circumspection  which  he  displayed  on  a  former 
occasion  in  his  military  character.  Thucydides  adds  the 
sanction  of  his  own  authority  to  the  conjecture  of 
Phrynichus  as  to  the  designs  of  Alcibiades  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred  any  font? 
of  democracy  to  the  kind  of  oligarchy  which  his  new 
friends  wished  to  establish.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
two    motives    for   professing    himself    hostile    to    the 
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existing  constitution.  He  might  expect  that  the  first 
attempt  made  to  subvert  it  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
Androcles  and  other  demagogues,  his  personal  enemies, 
who,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  influence,  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  recall ;  and  he  might  think  that 
the  condition  which  he  attached  to  his  offers,  while  it 
rendered  them  the  more  plausible,  might  serve  as  a 
colour  for  evasion  and  delay.  Perhaps  as  the  final 
result  he  anticipated  a  contest  between  two  factions,  in 
which  he  might  be  umpire,  and  might  carry  away  the 
stake. 

But  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos,  making  their 
wishes  the  measure  of  probability,  slighted  the  warnings 
of  Phrymchus,  adhered  to  their  first  resolution,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  headed  by  Pisander,  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  most  active  in  keeping  up 
the  public  alarm  in  the  affair  of  the  Hermes-busts,  to 
negotiate  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  the  abolition  of 
democratical  institutions,  and  alliance  with  Persia.  Phry- 
nichus  now  began  to  think  his  own  position  dangerous  ; 
he  foresaw  that,  if  Alcibiades  should  be  restored,  he 
should  be  exposed  to  his  fiercest  resentment,  as  the  man 
who  alone  had  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  views ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  He  sent 
a  letter  to  Astyochus,  informing  him  of  the  injury  that 
Alcibiades  was  doing  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and 
of  the  attempts  he  was  making  to  gain  Tissaphernes  for 
Athens,  adding  an  excuse  or  explanation  of  his  own 
treachery.  But  Astyochus  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  will  to  serve  the  wishes  of  Phrynichus.  Alcibiades, 
after  the  warning  he  had  received,  no  longer  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  Astyochus,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  sequel,  had  sold  himself  to  Tis- 
saphernes. He  repaired  to  Magnesia,  where  the  satrap 
was  residing,  and  communicated  the  contents  of  the  letter 
to  him  and  Alcibiades.  Alcibiades  immediately  wrote  to 
the  principal  officers  at  Samos,  complaining  of  the 
treason  of  rhrynichus,  and  demanding  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death.    On  this  occasion  Phrynichus,  blinded 
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perhaps  by  his  fears,  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  his 
wonted  sagacity ;  unless  we  should  suppose  his  conduct 
the  result  of  a  very  bold  as  well  as  subtle  artifice.  He 
again  wrote  to  Astyochus,  intimating  no  suspicion  of 
his  breach  of  secrecy,  but  only  complaining  of  his  want 
of  caution,  and  offered  to  betray  the  Athenian  armament 
into  his  hands,  with  the  town  of  Samos,  which  like  most 
of  the  others  in  Ionia  was  unfortified,  minutely  describing 
all  the  particulars  of  the  plan.  Astyochus  betrayed  this 
letter  also  to  Alcibiades,  who  sent  a  fresh  charge  against 
Phrynichus  to  Samos.  But  before  his  despatch  arrived 
there,  Phrynichus — who  had  either  discovered  or 
foreseen  the  behaviour  of  Astyochus  —  announced  that 
the  enemy,  as  he  had  been  informed  on  good  authority, 
was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  town  and  of  the  absence  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  and 
to  surprise  their  encampment :  and  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  fortifying  Samos,  and  taking  other  pre- 
cautions ;  and  he  immediately  gave  his  orders  as  general 
to  the  same  effect.  After  this  the  letter  of  Alcibiades, 
which  confirmed  his  information  as  to  the  enemy's 
designs,  was  not  only  harmless,  but  seemed  to  prove 
that  both  the  charges  were  malicious  fabrications. 
Alcibiades  now  laboured  still  more  earnestly  to  convince 
Tissaphernes  of  the  policy  of  siding  with  Athens ;  and 
the  conference  at  Cnidus,  which  showed  that  he  had 
judged  rightly  of  the  temper  and  views  of  Sparta,  added 
fresh  weight  to  his  arguments.  The  satrap's  inclina- 
tion now  tended  this  way ;  and  he  was  only  restrained 
from  yielding  to  it  by  his  fear  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
whose  naval  superiority  made  it  dangerous  to  provoke 
them. l 

In    the    mean    while    Pisander    and   his    colleagues 
executed  their  commission  at  Athens  with  great  success. 

i  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Thucydides,  viii.  52.,  and  not  to  be 
improperly  or  harshly  expressed  according  to  the  reading  ru/rtfivcu.  Ac- 
cording to  the  leading  rtmvSnuu,  which  Krueger  prefers,  the  views  at- 
tributed to  Tissaphernes,  whether  it  was  the  confidence  of  Alcibiades  or 
that  of  the  Athenians  that  he  is  supposed  to  desire  to  gain,  would,  even  if 
in  themselves  probable,  be  much  more  obscurely  intimated. 

I 
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In  the  popular  assembly  he  exhibited  the  prospect  which 
was    now    opened   of   overcoming    the   Peloponnesians 
with  the  aid  of  Persia,  and  stated  the  terms  on  which 
this    benefit    was    to    be    purchased :  that   the    decree 
against  Alcibiades  must  first  be  repealed,  and  that  some 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  constitution.     Pisander 
had  to  encounter  a  vehement  opposition  both  from  the 
ardent  friends  of  democracy,   and    from  the   personal 
enemies  of  Alcibiades.     He  probably  had  some  in  the 
great   priestly    families    the   Eumolpids    and   Ceryces, 
which  filled  the  most  important  offices  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.     They  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  while  others  appealed  to  its  pride,  and 
exclaimed  against  the  indignity  of  making  a  way  for 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  on  the  ruin  of  the  laws.     But 
the    main  point   had   been    already  gained,  when  the 
public  spirit  was  brought  down  to  a  state  in  which  it 
could  tolerate  such  a  proposal,  though  cautiously  worded, 
so  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  what  parts  of  its  institutions 
the  people  would  be  required  to  sacrifice.    Pisander  felt 
the  strong  ground   on  which    he    stood,  and  was   not 
moved   either    by    the    indignant   protestations  of    the 
demagogues,  or  by  the  solemn  adjurations  of  the  priests, 
but  calmly  called  on  his  opponents  to  answer  a  plain 
question.     He  successively  interrogated  each  of  them, 
whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  safety  for  the  common- 
wealth, now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  raised  a  navy 
at  least  as  powerful  as  their  own,  which  was  maintained 
by  Persian  gold,  and  were  masters  of  more  cities  than 
remained  attached  to  the  Athenian  confederacy,  unless 
the  King  could  be  brought  over  to  their  side.     None 
ventured    to    reply    in    the   affirmative,    and    Pisander 
triumphantly  concluded :   "  The  only  way  of  gaining 
this  ally  is  to  temper  our  constitution,  and  to  fill  the 
chief  offices  of  the  state,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may 
be  able  to  trust  us :  this  is  not  a  time  to  discuss  forms 
of  government,  but   to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 
If  the  innovations  that  may  be  expedient  for  the  pre 
sent  should  not  satisfy  us,  they  may  be  hereafter  revised. 
v  2 
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Alcibiades  must  be  restored;  for  he  is  the  only  man 
■who  can  accomplish  the  object  for  which  these  changes 
are  to  be  made."  Urged  by  the  apparent  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  soothed  by  the  hope  of  resuming  its 
concessions,  the  people  yielded,  and  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  Pisander  and  ten  other  commissioners  were 
invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  with  Tissaphernes 
and  Alcibiades.  Pisander  at  the  same  time,  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  Phrynichus,  imputed  the  fall  of  Iasus  to 
his  treachery.  He  and  Scironides,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
were  recalled,  and  Leon  and  Diomedon  were  sent  to 
supply  their  place. 

Pisander  neither  had  fully  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
political  changes  which  he  had  in  view,  nor  did  he  mean 
to  rely  on  the  consent  of  the  people  for  bringing  them 
about.  He  had  more  convenient  instruments  at  his 
command.  In  most  of  the  Greek  states  the  ambition  of 
individuals,  or  the  conflict  of  parties,  had  given  rise  to 
a  number  of  private  associations,  for  purposes  either 
wholly  or  mainly  political,  some  attached  to  a  single 
leader,  others  united  by  the  common  interests  of  the 
members.  These  clubs  were  of  long  standing  at  Athens. 
Cimon  had  formed  one,  which  rallied  round  him  as  its 
centre,  attracted  not  more  perhaps  by  his  fortune  and 
abilities  than  by  his  principles,  shared  the  reproach 
which  he  incurred  by  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  and 
proved  its  devotedness  to  his  person  at  the  battle  of 
Tanagra.  It  seems  to  have  been  by  means  of  a  similar 
union  that  Thucydides,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  endea- 
voured to  collect  and  guide  the  strength  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party.  It  was  so  perhaps  that  Nicias  and  Alcibiades 
had  been  enabled  to  defeat  the  attempt  of  Hyperbolus. 
It  was  on  his  command  over  such  associations  that  Al- 
cibiades relied  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  many  political 
clubs  at  Athens,  which  did  not  acknowledge  any  chief, 
but  merely  aimed  at  certain  objects  in  which  all  the 
members  were  equally  concerned.  The  defective  ad- 
ministration of  justice  exposed  unprotected  individual 
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to  vexation  and  wrong,  but  enabled  a  number  who  com- 
bined their  fortunes  and  credit  the  more  easily  to  shield 
each  other,  or  to  strike  a  common  enemy.  Another  end 
for  which  such  coalitions  were  formed,  was  to  control 
the  elections  for  offices  of  trust  and  power,  either  with 
a  view  to  self-defence,  or  to  the  extension  of  their  in- 
fluence. In  every  case  both  the  object  and  the  means, 
if  not  positively  illegal,  were  such  as  the  law  did  not  re- 
cognise ;  the  mutual  attachment  of  the  associates  was 
stronger  than  the  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
the  state,  and  even  than  those  of  blood ;  and  the  law  of 
honour  which  generally  prevailed  among  them  required 
that  they  should  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no 
crime,  which  the  common  interest  might  demand.  These 
associations  therefore  were  hotbeds  of  seditious  and  re- 
volutionary projects ;  and  Pisander  found  it  easy  to 
engage  them  on  his  side ;  and  before  he  left  Athens,  he  had 
organised  an  extensive  conspiracy  among  them  for  the 
immediate  subversion  of  the  democratical  government. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Asia  be- 
fore him  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  soon  after 
sailed  to  Rhodes  to  inspect  the  enemy's  condition. 
They  found  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  still  laid  up,  but 
made  a  landing  on  the  island  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  troops  which  marched  against  them,  and  then  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  Chalce  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  seize  all  occasions  of  annoying  him. 
While  they  were  here  Pedaritus  sent  to  Rhodes,  to 
announce  that  the  Athenians  had  completed  their  works, 
and  that  ChiGS  could  only  be  saved  by  the  immediate 
succour  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  armament.  But  be- 
fore it  could  move  to  his  relief,  collecting  all  his  land 
forces,  he  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  enemy's  naval 
camp,  and  succeeded  in  storming  it,  and  in  taking  some  of 
their  galleys  which  were  hauled  up  there  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians soon  brought  up  their  main  body,  and  an  action 
ensued  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  siege 
now  became  closer  than  "before,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  Chians  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  hunger. 
d  3 
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About  the  same  time  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  ar- 
rived, and  opened  the  negotiation  with  which  they  were 
entrusted,  and  which  Alcibiades  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Tissaphernes.  But  affairs  were  no  longer  in  the  state 
in  which  Pisander  had  left  them,  when  he  was  deputed 
by  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  to  Athens.  Tissa- 
phernes was  then,  in  appearance  at  least,  wavering 
between  the  two  belligerents,  but  inclined  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Athenians.  His  however  was  a  character 
in  which  fear  predominated  over  every  other  impulse, 
and  he  had  soon  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  more 
hazardous  course  which  had  been  last  suggested  by 
Alcibiades,  which  would  have  involved  him  in  a  contest 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  recurred  to  the  plan, 
which,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  him,  he  had 
adopted  with  entire  approbation,  of  letting  both  powers 
waste  themselves  in  a  protracted  conflict  with  each  other. 
Alcibiades  saw  that  he  could  not  hope  to  lead  the  satrap 
beyond  the  line  of  neutrality,  and  had  therefore  to  devise 
a  scheme  for  saving  his  credit,  and  extricating  himself 
from  his  engagements.  He  determined  to  force  the 
Athenians  themselves  to  break  off  the  negotiations  by 
making  demands  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
grant ;  and  Tissaphernes  thought  it  prudent  to  mask 
his  intentions,  and  to  leave  a  door  open  for  a  future  ac- 
commodation, and  was  therefore  willing  that  they  should 
seem  to  have  rejected  his  overtures.  The  conferences 
were  held  in  his  presence,  and  Alcibiades,  who  spoke 
for  him,  advanced  in  his  demands,  as  the  Athenian  com- 
missioners gave  way.  He  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
full  extent  of  their  compliance.  Even  when  he  exacted 
the  cession  of  all  Ionia  and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  he 
found  them  still  yielding.  But  when,  in  a  third  inter- 
view, he  required  that  the  king  should  be  at  liberty  to 
keep  as  many  ships  as  he  would  on  the  sea,  and  to  send 
them  in  any  direction  along  his  own  coasts,  the  patience 
of  the  commissioners  was  exhausted.  This  seemed 
equivalent  to  an  abdication  of  the  maritime  sovereignty 
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of  Athens ;  and  being  now  convinced  that  Alcibiades 
was  trifling  with  them,  they  indignantly  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation,  and  returned  to  Samos. 

Having  thus  broken  with  the  Athenians,  Tissaphernes 
made  it  his  next  care  to  sooth  the  Peloponnesians  ;  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Caunus,  and  invited  their 
commanders  to  an  interview.  He  saw  that  the  policy 
he  had  adopted  required  that  he  should  open  his  coffers 
to  them ;  that  without  a  supply  of  money  they  could 
not  maintain  their  fleet,  or  would  be  compelled  to 
hazard  a  battle  on  disadvantageous  terms  with  the 
Athenians  ;  in  either  case  the  balance  which  he  wished 
to  preserve  would  be  lost.  There  was  however  beside  a 
danger  to  apprehend,  which  still  more  nearly  concerned 
him.  Urged  by  their  need,  and  irritated  by  his  conduct, 
they  might  easily  be  tempted  to  seize  by  force  what  he 
withheld  from  them,  and  at  once  to  satisfy  their  wants 
and  their  revenge,  by  plundering  and  ravaging  his  pro- 
vince. Yet,  after  the  conference  at  Cnidus,  they  could 
not  accept  his  subsidies  until  a  new  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, on  terms  which  would  remove  the  objections  of 
Lichas.  All  therefore  he  could  attempt  was  to  save  his 
master's  dignity  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  elude  the 
jealousy  of  Sparta  by  vague  and  ambiguous  language. 

These  objects  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  in  a  third 
treaty,  dated  from  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  but  ratified, 
it  would  appear,  by  the  governors  of  all  the  western 
maritime  provinces  of  Persia.  For,  beside  Tissaphernes, 
the  sons  of  Pharnaces,  the  father  of  Pharnabazus,  are 
mentioned  as  parties,  with  a  personage  named  Hieramenes, 
probably  the  same  who  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  married 
a  sister  of  Darius.  In  this  treaty  the  article  which  had 
before  given  offence  was  so  limited,  as  to  imply  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  European 
Greeks,  but  yet  so  as  not  to  renounce  any  claim  that  the 
Persian  king  had  ever  advanced,  and  distinctly  enough, 
though  in  a  singular  form,  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.  It  declared,  that 
the  king's  country,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  Asia,  belonged  to 
d  4 
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the  king  :  language  which  could  have  no  meaning,  un- 
less it  referred  to  districts  which  had  for  a  time  ceased 
to  be  subject  to  him  in  fact :  and  in  this  sense  it  seems 
to  have  been  understood  by  all  parties.  A  more  explicit 
stipulation  than  was  contained  in  either  of  the  preceding 
treaties  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Feloponnesian  fleet 
was  introduced  into  this,  though  with  reference  to  a 
previous  compact  the  terms  of  which  are  not  stated. 
Tissaphernes  engages  to  furnish  pay  for  the  ships  which 
had  been  sent  from  Peloponnesus,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal contract',  until  those  which  the  king  was  fitting 
out  should  arrive.  After  that  the  Peloponnesians  must 
either  maintain  their  own  armament,  or  consider  all  the 
supplies  which  they  receive  for  that  purpose  from 
Tissaphernes  —  though  he  bound  himself  to  advance 
them  —  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  in  concert  by  the  two  allied 
fleets.  As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Tissa- 
phernes executed  one  part  of  its  conditions,  by  an  im- 
mediate payment,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of 
actively  preparing  to  bring  up  the  great  Phoenician  fleet, 
to  which  the  two  contending  parties  had  long  been 
looking  forward  with  anxious  expectation. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  determined  to  return,  as 
Tissaphernes  himself  wished  them  to  do,  to  Miletus. 
But  before  they  had  left  Rhodes,  they  were  invited  by 
an  embassy  from  Eretria  to  lend  their  aid  toward  effect- 
ing the  revolt  which  had  been  long  meditated  in  Eubcea. 
One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  that 
design  had  been  recently  removed.  The  town  of  Oropus, 
which,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 

1  X<*»«»  TtJ?  $euri\iu;,  e«j  rr,;  'Atria.;  Io-ti,  ^xtriXiax  iThzi.     Time.  viii.  58. 

2  Ka.ro.  to  S-vyxu \utvoc.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  rate  of 
pay,  or  only  to  the  general  undertaking  mentioned  viii.  5.,  CtrurxyiH™  *(»- 
Qw  retain*.  The  rate  of  pay  specified  at  Sparta  appears,  from  viii.  29., 
to  have  been  a  drachma  a  day.  But  it  seems  that  after  the  third  treaty 
with  Tissaphernes  the  Peloponnesians  contented  themselves  with  the  or- 
dinary  allowance;  for  Xenophon,  Hell.  1.  5.5.,  speaks  of  a  contract  by  which 
the  king  had  engaged  to  give  half  a  drachma  a  day.  Krueger,  p.  356.,  sup- 
poses that  this  was  the  rate  always  implied  when  no  particular  sum  was  ex- 
pressed. 
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nians,  afforded  them  the  means  of  continually  annoying 
the  island,  and  especially  its  opposite  neighbour  Eretria, 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison,  by  a  party  of  the  citi- 
zens, aided  by  some  Eretrians,  who  were  now  eager  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  Athens.  But  the  Peloponne- 
sian  commanders  considered  the  relief  of  Chios  as  an 
object  of  superior  importance,  and  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  of  41 1  set  sail  from  Rhodes  with  their  whole 
armament.  In  their  passage,  off  the  Tricpian  foreland, 
they  saw  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  just  left  its  sta- 
tion at  Chalce.  There  was  no  disposition  on  either  side 
to  risk  an  immediate  attack  ;  but  this  movement  of  the 
Athenians,  who  arrived  at  Samos  about  the  same  time 
that  the  enemy  reached  Miletus,  convinced  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  relieve  Chics  with- 
out a  battle.  But  while  they  remained  in  suspense,  the 
Chians,  hard  pressed  by  the  siege,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  for  their  own  deliverance.  A  Spartan  named 
Leon,  who  accompanied  Antisthenes  to  Miletus,  had 
taken  the  command  in  the  room,  of  Pedaritus,  and  had 
brought  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys,  which  had  been 
left  to  guard  Miletus  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Rhodes. 
"With  this  reinforcement  the  Chians  were  able  to  man 
thirty-six  galleys  ';  the  Athenians  only  numbered  thirty- 
two.  The  besieged  drew  out  their  whole  military  force, 
and  occupied  a  strong  position,  while  their  fleet  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  A  warm  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  evening ;  and  the  Chians,  if 
not  victorious,  were  at  least  not  worsted  ;  and  this,  in 
an  action  with  an  Athenian  fleet  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers, was  still  a  triumph.  This  success  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  happy  change  in  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
Early  in  the  spring  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  marched  from 
Miletus  with  a  small  body  of  troops  toward  the  Helles- 


I  Nothing,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  can  be  clearer  than  the  state- 
ment of  Thucydides,  viii.  61.,  that  the  Chians  had  received  the  reinforce- 
ment brought  to  them  by  Leon,  Injure  they  went  out  to  fight  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  did  not  go  out  to  meet  him.  Perhaps  some  Latin  translator  has 
obscured  the  author's  meaning. 
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pont,  to  excite  the  cities  in  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus 
to  revolt  from  Athens.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there 
Abydos  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  Lampsacus  imi- 
tated the  example  two  days  after.  On  hearing  of  these 
events  Strombichides  sailed  from  Chios  with  twenty-four 
ships,  including  some  transports,  and  took  Lampsacus, 
an  unwalled  city,  by  storm,  after  defeating  its  troops  ; 
but  contented  himself  with  the  pillage,  and  permitted 
the  citizens  to  return  to  their  dwellings.  He  then 
marched  against  Abydos,  but  could  not  succeed  there 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  and  therefore  crossed  over 
to  Sestus,  which  he  made  his  station  for  the  protection 
of  the  Hellespont.  After  his  departure  the  Chians  be- 
came decidedly  superior  to  the  enemy  by  sea,  and 
Astyochus  ventured  to  sail  along  the  coast  with  two 
galleys  to  Chios,  and  to  bring  away  the  squadron  with 
which  they  had  been  last  reinforced  to  Miletus.1  The 
armament  under  his  command  now  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  sail,  and  he  soon  after  appeared  with  it 
before  Samos  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athenians.  But  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Samos,  which  he  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with,  did  not  permit  them  to  accept  his  chal- 
lenge, and  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus. 

Pisander  and  his  colleagues  were  not  disheartened  by 
the  issue  of  their  negotiation  with  Tissaphernes,  and  on 
their  return  to  Samos,  they  both  strengthened  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the  fleet,  and  found 
means  to  form  a  new  oligarchical  party  among  the 
Samians,  who  had  so  lately  overpowered  and  persecuted 
their  old  nobility.  Their  Athenian  partizans,  though 
sensible  of  their  weakness  and  danger,  came  to  the 
determination  of  renouncing  all  dependence  on  Alci- 
biades,  who,  they  began  to  see,  could  never  become  a 
cordial  adherent  to  such  a  cause  as  theirs,  and  prepared 
to  meet   the    emergency   by    extraordinary  efforts   and 

1  VIII.  63.  xtpt.it.ii  eciridiv  roe.;  »uus.  Not  certainly  all  the  ships  —  which 
the  Chians  would  not  have  parted  with — and  therefore  it  seems  that 
Leon's  squadron  must  be  referred  to.  Yet  the  Chians  might  have  added 
fcomeof  their  own,  so  as  to  raise  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
from  94.  to  112.  Krueger,  p.  303.,  supposes  that  the  galleys  not  accounted 
for  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Rhodians. 
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sacrifices,  to  which  they  encouraged  one  another  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  should  no  longer  be  labouring  for 
any  end  but  their  own  private  advantage.  With  this 
purpose  they  sent  Pisander  home,  with  five  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  prosecute  the  work  which  he  had  begun 
there,  and  instructed  them  to  establish  oligarchical 
government  in  all  the  subject  cities  at  which  they  might 
stop  in  their  voyage :  and  the  remaining  five  were  de- 
spatched on  the  like  mission  to  other  quarters.  Diotre- 
phes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  was  sent  from  Chios  with  instructions  of 
the  same  kind.  Accordingly  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos 
he  abolished  the  democratical  constitution.  But  the 
result  of  this  change  was  very  different  from  that 
which  its  authors  expected,  though  Phrynichus  had 
predicted  it.  Within  two  months  after,  when  Dio- 
trephes  had  left  the  island,  the  Thasians  began  to  for- 
tify their  city,  and  prepared  to  resume  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  a  party  of  refugees  who,  from  their 
places  of  exile  in  Peloponnesus,  had  long  been  concerting 
measures  with  their  friends  at  home  for  this  end,  un- 
expectedly found  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs — the  opposition  of  the 
commonalty — removed  by  the  Athenians  themselves. 
And  such,  Thucydides  observes,  were  the  consequences 
of  the  revolution  in  most  of  the  states  where  it  was 
effected.  Instead  of  reconciling  them  to  the  rule  of 
Athens,  it  was  viewed  not  as  an  equivalent  for  in- 
dependence, but  as  a  step  toward  it :  and  the  sober 
wary  spirit  of  the  oligarchical  governments1  rendered 
their  success  the  more  certain. 

Pisander,  while  he  executed  his  commission,  drew 
some  reinforcements  of  armed  followers  from  several  of 
the  cities  where  he  established  oligarchical  ascendency 
on  his  voyage  to  Athens.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
during  his  absence  great  progress  had  been  made  there 

1  -lufftrtim,  viii.  64.  This  quality  seems  to  be  mentioned  here  with  refer. 
ence  not  to  the  motives  for  desiring  the  change,  but  to  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it.    But  the  expression  rt**{ciru*%*  Xn.ZvJrou  is  very  singular  and  ob 
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toward  the  completion  of  the  work  which  he  had  set 
on  foot.  His  associates,  by  the  language  which  they 
openly  held,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  various 
changes  in  the  laws  and  constitution,  some  of  which  were 
clearly  desirable,  and  none  very  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  moderate  men.  They  contended  that  no 
pay  ought  to  be  allowed  for  any  but  military  service ;  a 
reform  levelled  against  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  popular  assembly,  but  which  was  also 
strongly  recommended  by  grounds  of  economy.  It  was 
intimately  connected  with  another  measure,  which  they 
suggested  at  the  same  time  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
constitution,  for  limiting  the  enjoyment  of  all  political 
rights  to  a  body  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  citizens, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  with  regard  both  to  property 
and  to  personal  qualifications.  Thucydides  justly  ad- 
mires the  ingenuity  of  this  proposal.  The  number  was 
large  enough  to  conciliate  those  who  had  apprehended 
that  the  oligarchy  to  be  prescribed  to  them  was  to  be 
formed  on  a  much  narrower  foundation,  and  who  did 
not  perceive  the  hcllowness  of  this  seeming  liberality ; 
and  it  secured  the  good-will  of  all  who  might  hope  to 
be  included  in  the  privileged  class,  and  who  were  not 
aware  that  its  privileges  would  be  merely  nominal,  and 
that  the  authors  of  the  revolution  would  reserve  the 
substance  of  power  to  themselves.1  But  while  the  leaders 
of  the  party  covered  their  designs  with  these  specious 
professions,  some  of  their  younger  associates  were 
serving  their  cause  in  a  different  manner,  by  ridding 
themselves  of  their  most  obnoxious  and  formidable 
adversaries.  Androcles  was  first  marked  out,  both  as  a 
powerful  demagogue,  interested  in  upholding  democracy, 
and  as  a  victim  the  most  agreeable  to  his  enemy  Alci- 
biades,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens 
still  rested.     He  was  removed  by  secret  assassination, 

1  Thuc.  viii.  66.  in)  ifuv  yi  t£»  roXtn  «'«■£{  xeti  ju.tPi(TT*reii>  {u.iX).e*.  The 
manner  in  which  these  words  have  sometimes  been  interpreted  proves  that 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Greek  authors  may  be 
as  useful  a  qualification  for  a  historian  of  Greece,  as  the  art  of  handlin?  an 
oar  or  of  shouldering  a  firelock. 
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and  some  other  persons  who  were  deemed  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  their  plans  shared  his  fate.  These  proofs  of 
reckless  daring  and  determined  resolution  struck  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  with  terror,  and  prepared  them 
passively  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  party  which 
wielded  such  instruments.  No  formal  change  indeed 
was  yet  made  in  the  mechanism  of  the  constitution  ;  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  council  of  five  hundred  stiL 
met,  as  usual,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  ; 
but  they  deliberated  under  fear  of  the  oligarchical  dagger 
which  was  sure  to  reach  every  one  who  thwarted  the 
wishes  of  the  conspirators.  And  thus  by  degrees  they 
usurped  the  entire  management  of  affairs,  were  the 
only  speakers  in  every  debate,  and  no  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  either  in  the  council  or  the  assembly, 
which  had  not  been  previously  discussed  in  their  private 
meetings.  Their  boldness  created  an  exaggerated  per- 
suasion of  their  strength.  As  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy could  not  be  ascertained,  none  could  know  that 
any  man  he  met,  whether  friend  or  stranger,  was  not 
privy  to  it;  and  some  notorious  cases,  in  which  men 
who  were  believed  most  adverse  to  oligarchy  were  dis- 
covered to  have  taken  a  part  in  it,  contributed  to  destroy 
all  mutual  confidence  among  the  patriotic  citizens,  and 
to  stifle  every  murmur  of  indignation,  and  all  counsels 
of  resistance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Pisander  arrived ; 
and  though  he  had  totally  failed  in  the  principal  object 
of  his  mission,  the  undertaking  had  advanced  too  far,  and 
his  associates  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  it,  to  be  affected 
by  this  disappointment.  The  aid  of  Alcibiades  was 
only  important  with  a  view  to  the  foreign  war ;  the 
domestic  revolution  now  stood  in  no  need  of  him,  and  in 
some  respects  even  gained  strength  by  his  estrangement 
from  it.  Neither  Pisander  nor  any  of  the  principal 
conspirators  were  personally  attached  to  him ;  most  of 
them  perhaps  were  secretly  jealous  of  him,  and  their 
rupture  with  him  procured  one  very  useful  accession  to 
their  party.     Phrynichus,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
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the  establishment  of  oligarchy,  instead  of  furthering  the 
restoration  of  Alcibiades,  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to 
it,  became  one  of  their  warmest  abettors.  Among  the 
rest  there  was  probably  a  great  diversity  of  views  and 
motives.  Antiphon,  the  man  whom  Thucydides  re- 
presents as  the  soul  of  the  plot,  and  whose  character 
and  abilities  he  describes  with  the  affectionate  admiration 
of  a  friend  and  a  scholar1,  was  a  person  qualified  perhaps 
for  filling  a  station  like  that  of  Pericles,  but  neither 
capable  of  reaching  such  an  eminence,  nor  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  a  lower  sphere ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  ambition  that  made  him  hostile  to  the  de- 
mocratical  institutions  under  which  he  felt  himself  de- 
pressed below  his  proper  level.  Thucydides  extols  his 
eloquence,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  extraordinary 
care — undoubtedly  as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  re- 
putation and  power — and  believes  that  he  was  only 
prevented  from  displaying  it  in  the  popular  assembly 
by  the  jealousy  which  the  people  conceived  of  his  in- 
tellectual superiority,  and  that  finding  himself  thus 
excluded  from  public  life,  he  aided  those  who  were 
unable  to  plead  their  own  cause  in  the  assembly  or  the 
courts  of  justice  with  his  counsels.  Antiphon  indeed 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  orator  who  wrote  speeches 
for  his  clients2,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric.  But  that  he  was  driven  to  this 
occupation  by  the  cause  which  Thucydides  mentions,  is 
a  view  of  the  matter  which  we  can  hardly  adopt  even 
on  this  authority.  Athens  had  surely  been  too  long 
inured  to  the  presence  of  great  men  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  genius  of  Antiphon,  even  if  he  had  had  ampler 
means  of  displaying  it,  and  though  it  may  have  been 
much  more  powerful  than  the  literary  remains  attributed 

-  By  this  we  do  not  mean  th.nt  the  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Thucy- 
dides was  the  disciple  of  Antiphon,  is  decisive,  though  we  know  of  no 
reason  for  questioning  its  truth.  But  even  if  the  manner  in  which  Thucy- 
dides speaks  of  him  was  the  sole  ground  of  the  tradition,  it  will  be  not  the 
less  true  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  historian  does  use  language 
which  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  such  a  relation.  Scz  the  dissert- 
ation De  Antiphonte,  in  RuhnKens'  Opuscula,  p,  9, 10. 

2  See  the  dissertation  de  Antiph.  p.  18. 
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to  him  would  have  led  us  to  suppose.  But  the  elo- 
quence which  Thucydides  admired,  and  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  form  his  own,  may  not  have  been  of 
the  kind  best  adapted  to  sway  the  popular  assembly, 
where,  we  venture  to  believe,  that  Thucydides  himself 
would  never  have  produced  any  great  effect.  But  if 
by  this  or  any  other  cause  Antiphon  was  prevented  from 
taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  we  could  understand 
both  why  he  was  discontented  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  how  he  might  incur  the  suspicion  of 
disaffection,  which  naturally  fell  on  a  man  of  eminent 
talents,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  political  pursuits.  It 
seems  that  he  had  harboured  the  project  of  a  revolution 
long  before  circumstances  were  ripe  for  carrying  it  into 
effect1  ;  he  had  probably  never  ceased  to  direct  his 
thoughts  toward  this  object,  since  the  failure  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  opened  a  clearer  prospect  of  success ; 
and  it  would  not  be  a  groundless  conjecture,  if  we 
ascribed  the  institution  of  the  extraordinary  council 
already  mentioned-  to  his  suggestion ;  it  at  least  shows 
a  close  affinity  to  measures  which  were  undoubtedly 
his.  It  was  he  who  had  concerted  the  whole  plan 
which  was  now  about  to  be  put  into  immediate 
execution ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  a  very  distinct  con- 
ception of  his  own  ultimate  aims.  But  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  still  a  secret  to  many  of  his  associates, 
who  may  have  been  no  less  deceived  by  his  professions, 
than  those  who  were  entirely  strangers  to  his  schemes. 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  thus  been  drawn  into 
an  undertaking  the  precise  nature  of  which  they  did  not 
understand,  we  may  reckon  Theramenes,  son  of  Hagnon, 
a  person  whose  character  will  be  more  clearly  unfolded 
in  the  progress  of  the  history  by  his  actions,  than  it 
would  be  by  words.  He  is  coupled  by  Thucydides 
with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  Pisander,  as  a  prime 
leader  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  seems  evident  that, 
though  he  was  one  of  their  most  active  instruments,  he 
never  was  admitted  to  their  inmost  councils. 

Em  x/.ii'mo  IrifAikr.fkis    viii  ti8.  *  Above,  p.  4 
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After  the  return  of  Pisander  it  only  remained  to  give 
a  legal  form  to  that  supreme  authority  which  he  and 
his  associates  had  already  in  substance  usurped.  The 
first  step  was  to  hold  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  ten  commissioners  were  appointed,  under  the  title 
of  Compilers1,  with  full  powers  to  frame  any  measure 
which  they  might  judge  expedient  for  the  better 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  laid  before  the 
people  on  a  certain  day.  When  the  day  came,  the 
assembly  was  held,  not  at  Athens,  but  in  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  at  Colonus,  a  village  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  city :  a  precaution  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  more  select  and  subservient.  The 
commissioners  however  only  brought  in  a  proposal  for 
a  decree,  which  made  it  lawful  for  every  Athenian  to 
propose  any  measure  he  might  think  fit,  without  fear 
either  of  the  prosecution  to  which  the  movers  of  illegal 
propositions  were  liable,  or  of  any  other  ill  consequence, 
and  threatening  all  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  this 
freedom  with  severe  penalties.  As  soon  as  this  decree 
was  passed,  the  principal  articles  of  the  new  constitution 
were  openly  brought  forward.  They  included  an  entire 
change  in  the  mode  of  filling  public  offices,  the  nature 
of  which  Thucydides  does  not  explain.  It  may  have 
related  both  to  the  term  for  which  they  were  held,  and 
to  the  process  of  appointment,  which  was  probably  no 
longer  subjected  to  chance.  The  principle  was  laid 
down  that  no  pay  should  be  granted  for  any  but  military 
service.  The  limitation  of  the  highest  franchise  to  five 
thousand  citizens,  would  seem  only  to  have  been  declared 
in  general  terms,  as  a  measure  the  details  of  which  were 
reserved  to  another  time.  But  the  most  important  of 
the  proposed  institutions  was  a  new  council,  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Five  Hundred,  Five  presidents'2 
were  to  be  first  appointed,  who  were  to  elect  a  hundred 
persons,  and  each  of  these  three  others,  so  as  to  make 
up  a  body  of  Four  Hundred,  which  was  to  be  invested 

1  EoWiaQieif  x-lrox^aiTOfas.    Thuc  viii.  67. 
8  II{iii{Oi. 
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with  unlimited  power.  What  limit  was  assigned  to 
the  duration  of  their  office,  whether  it  depended  in  any 
way  on  the  five  original  electors,  and  whether  these  had 
any  further  share  in  the  government,  are  points  on 
which  Thucydides  has  not  gratified  our  curiosity.  The 
Four  Hundred  were  to  have  the  power  of  assembling  the 
Five  Thousand  as  often  as  they  thought  proper.  Whether 
these  assemblies  were  in  theory  to  possess  equal  authority 
with  those  held  under  the  old  constitution,  we  do  not 
learn.  But  the  clause  which  left  their  meetings  to  de. 
pend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Four  Hundred  seems  to 
have  been  so  worded  as  to  cherish  the  persuasion  that 
the  Five  Thousand  were  to  be  a  real  and  effective 
body. 

All  the  articles  were  adopted  without  opposition,  and 
the  mock  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  Four  Hundreds 
as  soon  as  they  were  elected,  proceeded  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  But  they  did  not  feel  sure  that 
the  Five  Hundred  would  quietly  resign  their  places,  and 
apprehended  that  their  resistance  might  rouse  a  general 
insurrection.  Against  this .  danger  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  extraordinary  precautions.  Ever  since 
the  enemy  had  occupied  Decelea,  all  Athenians  capable 
of  military  service  had  been  kept  on  duty,  with  no 
intermission  but  for  needful  refreshment,  either  on  the 
walls,  or  at  their  arms,  which  were  piled  in  constant 
readiness  for  action  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  old  council, 
the  adherents  of  the  oligarchs  were  directed,  when  they 
withdrew  with  their  comrades  from  their  stands,  to  let 
the  rest  disperse,  but  themselves  to  remain  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  arms,  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  events ; 
and  they  were  reinforced  with  some  troops  which  were 
brought  over  for  the  purpose — perhaps  the  same  which 
accompanied  Pisander — from  Andros,  Tenos,  Carystus, 
and  iEgina.  The  Four  Hundred  then  armed  themselves 
each  with  a  short  sword,  which  they  probably  did  not 
take  great  care  to  conceal,  and,  escorted  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  younger  conspirators,  whom  they  se- 

VOL. IV.  E 
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lected  as  a  permanent  guard,  proceeded  to  the  council 
chamber,  where  the  Five  Hundred  appear  to  have  been 
all  assembled.  But  as  they  were  unarmed,  a  less 
formidable  display  of  force  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  them.  When  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  room  they  silently  obeyed,  and  at  the  door  each 
received  his  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
rest  of  the  citizens  were  equally  passive ;  and  the  Four 
Hundred  quietly  installed  themselves  with  the  religious 
ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  drew  lots  for 
their  presiding  members  under  the  constitutional  title 
of  prytanes. 

There  were  perhaps  not  wanting  advocates  of  the 
oligarchy,  who  represented  the  erection  of  the  new 
council  as  a  return  to  Solon's  institutions.  But  the 
spirit  of  a  government,  hostile  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  which  could  only  reign,  as  it  had  usurped  its 
authority,  by  terror,  soon  made  itself  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  administration.  Obnoxious  citizens  were  removed, 
a  few  by  executions,  others  by  imprisonment  or  exile. 
Only  one  of  the  measures  which  commonly  accompanied 
a  revolution  in  a  Greek  city  was  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
The  refugees,  many  of  whom  might  have  been  useful 
auxiliaries,  were  not  recalled,  through  fear  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  it  was  probably  deemed  imprudent  to  provoke,  by 
excepting  him  from  a  general  act  of  indulgence.  But 
still  the  government  was  aware  that  it  had  no  chance  of 
permanendy  keeping  its  ground  without  foreign  sup- 
port; and  one  of  its  first  objects  was  to  make  peace 
with  Sparta.  It  addressed  its  overtures  to  Agis,  and 
urged  its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  an  oligarchical 
power.  But  the  Spartan  king,  believing  these  proposals 
to  be  the  effect  of  conscious  weakness,  and  thinking  it 
impossible  that  so  great  a  revolution  could  have  been 
quietly  brought  about,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
envoys,  but  sent  for  a  strong  reinforcement  from 
Peloponnesus,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  it, 
marched  down  from  Decelea  toward  Athens.  He  hoped 
either  to  find  disorder  prevailing  within  the  city,  or  to 
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create  it  by  the  approach  of  his  army ;  and  expected 
that,  even  if  the  gates  were  not  thrown  open  to  him  on 
his  own  terms,  he  should  at  least  be  able  to  carry  the 
Long  Walls,  which  in  a  time  of  general  confusion 
would  be  left  unprotected,  at  the  first  assault.  But  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Athenians  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  invaders. 
All  remained  tranquil  within,  and  as  he  came  near  to 
the  city,  the  foremost  of  his  troops  were  charged  by  a 
body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  heavy  and  light  infantry, 
who  cut  down  some,  and  kept  possession  of  the  slain. 
This  repulse  convinced  him  of  his  error :  he  gave  orders 
for  retreat,  and  a  few  days  after  dismissed  the  newly 
arrived  troops.  He  now  listened  more  favourably  to 
the  Athenian  oligarchs,  who,  not  discouraged  by  their 
failure  or  by  the  recent  display  of  his  hostile  designs, 
renewed  their  application  to  him,  and  by  his  advice 
sent  an  embassy  to  treat  for  peace  at  Sparta. 

They  had  likewise,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  was 
accomplished,  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to  Samos — 
where  they  foresaw  that  their  proceedings  would  pro- 
bably give  great  offence  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  in 
the  fleet,  and  might  provoke  a  dangerous  opposition 
—  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  to 
exhibit  the  changes  which  had  just  taken  place  in  the 
fairest  light.  The  seamen  were  to  be  informed  that 
the  government  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Four 
Hundred  only,  but  of  five  thousand  citizens,  a  greater 
number  than  the  calls  of  foreign  service  in  war  time 
had  ever  permitted  to  assemble  at  Athens  for  deli- 
beration on  any  subject,  however  important. '  The 
sound  of  this  argument  was  probably  designed  to  catch 
the  unthinking,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  new  in- 
stitutions were  really  more  popular  than  those  which 

1  This,  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  cannot  have  been  literally  true,  since  there 
were  occasions  which  required  the  presence  of  six  thousand  citizens  in  the 
assembly.  but  the  assertion  is  clearly  limited  to  times  of  war ;  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  ventured  upon,  even  by  M  Impudent  a  faction,  if 
it  had  not  been  at  least  generally  well  founded.  The  learned  reader  needa 
not  to  be  informed  that  Thucydidcs  does  not  make  this  MeertktD  himself. 
v    1 
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had  been  abolished.1  In  substance  it  seems  to  turn 
upon  the  fallacy,  that  a  right  which  can  be  but  seldom 
exercised  is  therefore  of  little  value.  But  the  effect 
which  it  would  have  produced  at  this  time  on  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  cannot  be  estimated.  For  the  de- 
putation was  stopt  on  its  way  by  intelligence  of  some 
untoward  events,  which  had  occurred  at  Samos  during 
the  time  that  the  Four  Hundred  were  establishing  their 
dominion  at  Athens,  and  was  induced  to  wait  at  Delos 
until  it  should  find  an  opportunity  of  executing  its  com- 
mission with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success. 

Pisander,  as  we  have  seen,  before  his  departure  from 
Samos,  had  formed  a  new  oligarchical  faction  there  in 
the  bosom  of  the  commonalty  itself,  composed  of  per- 
sons who  were  averse  not  to  the  principles,  but  only  to 
the  power  of  the  defeated  party,  or  who  had  been  forced 
to  dissemble  their  sentiments.  They  soon  grew  into 
a  band  of  about  300  conspirators,  and  thought  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  democratical 
government ;  a  design  in  which  they  were  warmly  en- 
couraged by  their  Athenian  friends,  whom,  to  prove 
their  zeal,  they  abetted  in  several  acts  of  violence, 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  partizans  of  oligarchy  had 
silenced  opposition  at  Athens.  Hyperbolus  was  at  this 
time  living  at  Samos  :  whether  he  took  any  part  in 
the  late  political  transactions  does  not  appear.  Jt  is 
probable  that  he  had  several  enemies  in  the  fleet ;  and 
among  them  Charminus,  one  of  the  generals.  The 
Samian  conspirators  aided  them  in  assassinating  him, 
and  it  seems  that  their  hatred  was  not  satiated  by  his 
death,  but  that  they  put  his  body  into  a  sack,  and  sank 
it  in  the  sea.2  The  impunity  with  which  they  perpetrated 

1  This  is  a  remark  of  the  Greek  scholiast  on  Thuc.  viii.  72. 

2  Theopompus,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian,  Timon,  c.30.  and  SchoL 
Arirt.  Pax.  fi8(>.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  readers  who  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  Thucydides  we  need  observe,  that  he  does  not  mean  that 
Charminus  UM|  ivith  some  others  unfortunately  killed,  but  that  the  Ss- 
mtans,  in  conjunction  with  Charminus  and  some  other  Athenians,  killed 
H\|»erboius,  and  committed  other  like  acts.  But  it  required  no  common 
eirYontery,  first  to  omit  all  mention  of  Hyperbolus.  and  then  to  represent 
the  death  of  Charminus  as  an  unfortunate  accident  -  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  oligarchical  murder. 
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this  and  other  like  deeds  animated  the  Samians  to  the 
greater  enterprise  which  they  were  meditating ;  but  it 
seems  also  to  have  rendered  them  so  confident  of  success, 
that  they  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  conceal  their 
purpose.  The  commonalty,  having  discovered  its 
danger,  applied  to  some  of  the  Athenian  commanders 
and  other  leading  men,  who  were  known  to  be  adverse 
to  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs,  for  assistance  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alienate  Samos, 
hitherto  the  main  support  of  the  shaken  power  of 
Athens,  from  the  Athenian  democracy.  Among  the 
generals,  Leon  and  Diomedon  were  sincerely  attached 
to  the  institutions  under  which  they  had  risen  to  a 
station  which  satisfied  their  honourable  ambition ;  and, 
among  the  persons  of  chief  note  in  an  inferior  rank. 
Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lycus,  who  commanded  a  galley, 
and  Thrasyllus,  who  was  serving  in  the  army,  shared 
their  sentiments,  and  exerted  their  influence  with  the 
soldiers  and  seamen,  to  engage  them  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack.  The  crew  of  the  state  galley,  the 
Paralus,  which  was  entirely  manned  by  Athenian 
citizens,  were  especially  ready  to  comply  with  their  call ; 
and  with  their  aid  the  conspirators,  when  they  made 
their  attempt,  were  repulsed  and  overpowered.  Thirty 
were  killed  in  the  affray  ;  but  the  survivors  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  lenity.  Three  only  —  the  principal 
ringleaders — were  punished  with  banishment;  the  rest 
received  a  free  pardon  and  amnesty. 

This  event  decided  the  triumph  of  the  democratical 
cause  in  the  Athenian  armament ;  and  as  the  revolution 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time  at  Athens  was  not 
yet  known  at  Samos,  Chcereas,  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  late  proceedings,  was 
despatched  on  board  "the  Paralus,  to  announce  what  it 
was  supposed  would  be  agreeable  news  to  the  government. 
But  on  its  arrival  the  Four  Hundred  threw  two  or 
three  of  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  ship's  company 
into  prison  ;  and  transferred  the  rest  to  another  galley, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  station  on  the  coast  of  Eubcea. 
e  3 
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Chcereas  himself  made  his  escape,  and,  returning  to 
Samos,  spread  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  new  government,  charging  it  with  wanton  outrages 
on  the  persons  and  families  of  the  citizens,  and  with  die 
design  of  arresting  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
serving  at  Samos,  and  of  keeping  them  as  hostages,  to 
be  put  to  death  if  the  fleet  should  hold  out  against  the 
oligarchy.  These  calumnies  so  irritated  the  multitude, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  by  the 
remonstrances  of  their  more  discreet  friends,  who  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  a  tumult  in  the  camp  while  the 
enemy  was  so  near  at  hand,  from  falling  on  the  chief 
authors  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  But  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus  took  this  opportunity  to  bind  them  by  a 
solemn  oath,  which  was  exacted  even  from  those  who 
were  known  to  entertain  opposite  sentiments,  to  maintain 
democratical  government  and  mutual  concord,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  in 
implacable  enmity  toward  the  Four  Hundred.  All  the 
Samians  of  ripe  age  took  the  same  oath,  and  were 
henceforth  indissolubly  united  with  the  Athenians  of  the 
fleet  by  a  sense  of  common  interests  and  dangers. 

After  this  an  assembly  was  held  in  the  camp,  in  which 
the  generals  and  some  of  the  captains  who  were  suspected 
of  disaffection,  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  more  trustworthy  men :  among  the  new  generals 
were  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  The  speakers  who 
came  forward  in  this  assembly  animated  their  hearers 
boldly  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  oligarchical 
usurpers.  The  city,  they  observed,  had  revolted  from 
them,  who,  as  they  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers 
and  strength,  might  properly  regard  themselves  as  re- 
presenting the  state.  Their  means  of  collecting  supplies 
from  their  subjects,  and  of  carrying  on  the  war,  were 
just  the  same  as  ever,  though  Samos  —  once  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  Athenian  power  —  was  now  to  them  what 
Athens  had  hitherto  been.  The  navy  had  not  only 
provided  for  its  own  subsistence,  but  had  secured  that  of 
the  city,  which  without  the  protection  which  they  af- 
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forded  to  its  commerce  would  soon  be  reduced  to  distress, 
and  might  thus  be  compelled  to  respect  the  claims  of  so 
numerous  a  body  of  citizens,  whom  the  oligarchs  had 
disfranchised.  They  might  very  well  dispense  with  all 
the  assistance  they  could  hope  to  receive  from  Athens  in 
their  contest  with  the  enemy.  Its  treasury  was  empty, 
and  it  could  not  even  pretend  to  direct  them  with  its 
counsels  ;  for  in  upholding  their  hereditary  constitution, 
they  had  shown  as  great  a  superiority  in  wisdom  over 
those  who  abolished  it,  at  they  possessed  in  power  to  re- 
store it.  The  name  of  Alcibiades  was  also  held  out  as  an 
encouragement.  It  was  still  assumed  that  he  was  able  to 
transfer  the  alliance  of  Persia  from  the  enemy  to  them, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  purchase  his  own  recall  at  this 
price.  Should  all  other  resources  fail,  with  such  a  naval 
force  as  they  possessed,  they  had  their  choice  of  many 
cities  and  territories,  where  they  might  find  a  new 
home. 

Before  these  disturbances  had  subsided,  the  rumour 
of  them  reached  Miletus,  and  contributed  to  irritate  the 
discontent  which  had  for  some  tune  prevai'ed  in  the  ar- 
mament at  the  conduct  of  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes. 
The  satrap,  after  he  had  gained  his  point  by  the  treaty 
concluded  in  the  winter,  had  become  as  remiss  as  before 
in  making  the  stipulated  payments,  and  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral not  only  connived  at  this  breach  of  faith,  and 
omitted  to  second  the  remonstrances  of  Hermocrates  and 
others  who  loudly  complained  of  it,  but,  affecting  to 
place  entire  confidence  in  the  professions  of  Tissaphernes, 
under  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  Phoenician  galleys,  kept 
the  fleet  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  which  its  strength  was 
continually  wearing  away.  Even  when  the  report  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  which  were  agitating  the  camp 
at  Samos,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  Athenian 
forces  was  in  the  Hellespont,  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the  remainder,  As- 
tyochus showed  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
till  at  length  the  murmurs  of  the  men,  especially  of  the 
Syracusans  grew  so  loud,  that  he  no  longer  ventured  to 
e  4 
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neglect  them  ;  but  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
a  decisive  engagement.  Accordingly  the  fleet,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  reinforcements  last  received  from 
Chios,  to  112  galleys,  moved  toward  Mycale',  while  the 
Milesian  troops  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  same  di- 
rection to  support  it.  The  Athenians  with  82  galleys 
were  at  this  time  lying  off  Glauce,  a  point  on  the  coast 
at  the  foot  of  Mycale  divided  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
Samos  ;  and  perceiving  the  Peloponnesians  approaching 
with  a  force  which  they  thought  it  imprudent  to  en- 
counter, they  sailed  across  to  their  own  camp.  No 
measures,  it  seems,  had  been  preconcerted  for  the  event, 
though  it  was  one  which  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, of  their  declining  a  battle ;  and  Astyochus  did 
not  desire  one.  He,  however,  formed  an  encampment, 
both  for  his  naval  and  land  forces,  on  the  coast  of  Mycale, 
and  the  next  day  prepared  to  sail  up  to  Samos.  But  he 
was  stopt  by  the  intelligence  that  Strombichides  had  ar- 
rived with  his  squadron  from  the  Hellespont.  He  had 
been  sent  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians were  meditating  a  hostile  movement ;  and  the 
ships  which  he  brought  with  him  raised  the  numbers  of 
the  Athenians  to  108.  Astyochus  immediately  led  his 
armament  back  to  Miletus;  and  when  the  Athenians 
came  up  and  challenged  him  in  their  turn,  he  kept 
within  the  harbour. 

His  judgment  in  avoiding  a  battle  with  an  enemy  so 
little  inferior  in  numerical  strength,  seems  not  to  have 
been  questioned ;  but  as  offensive  movements  were  held 
to  be  no  longer  practicable  in  this  quarter,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  armament 
became  more  pressing,  while  the  supplies  of  Tissaphernes 
grew  every  day  scantier,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
embrace  the  offers  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  sent  re- 
peated invitations  with  the  promise  of  furnishing  pay 
for  as  many  ships  as  should  come  to  him,  and  to  carry 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  original  plan  of  operations 
which  related  to  the  Hellespont.     Overtures  which  were 
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received  at  the  same  time  from  Byzantium  enforced 
these  motives ;  and  Clearchus  was  despatched  with  a 
squadron  of  forty  galleys :  it  was,  however,  dispersed 
by  a  storm  which  overtook  it  on  the  open  sea,  into  which 
he  ventured  out,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  only  ten  galleys,  under  the  command  of  Helixus 
the  Megarian,  held  on  their  course  to  the  Hellespont. 
Their  arrival,  however,  gave  the  Byzantians  courage  to 
revolt.  Clearchus  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  squadron, 
after  having  put  into  Delos  for  shelter,  returned  to 
Miletus ;  and  thence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  Athenians  also  despatched  a  small  force 
to  the  same  quarter  from  Samos. 

In  the  meanwhile  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues,  who 
had  always  looked  to  Alcibiades  as  the  chief  hope  of 
their  cause,  in  the  contest  which  they  had  to  maintain 
against  his  and  their  common  enemies,  at  length  procured 
a  decree  from  the  camp-assembly,  by  which  he  was 
pardoned  and  recalled.  Thrasybulus,  who  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  measure,  himself  sailed  to  fetch 
him  from  the  court  of  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  him 
to  Samos,  where  an  assembly  was  held  to  receive  him. 
He  addressed  it  in  language  fitted  to  move  its  sympathy 
with  his  personal  misfortunes,  and  to  cheer  it  with 
brighter  prospects  of  public  affairs.  He  magnified  the 
influence  which  he  pretended  to  possess  over  Tissa- 
phernes to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  his  object,  Thu- 
cydides  observes,  in  this  exaggeration,  was  not  merely  to 
dazzle  and  encourage  his  hearers:  he  knew  that  an  account 
of  his  speech  would  find  its  way  both  to  Athens  and  to 
the  Peloponnesian  camp ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  as- 
sertions would  inspire  the  oligarchical  faction  with  terror, 
and  the  Peloponnesians  with  such  distrust  of  Tissa- 
phernes as  might  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  He  therefore 
did  not  scruple  to  pretend  that  the  satrap  had  assured 
him,  that,  if  he  could  only  rely  on  the  Athenians,  they 
should  not  want  pay  for  their  seamen  ;  no,  not  if  he 
should  be  forced  to  turn  the  furniture  of  his  palace  into 
money  for  them  j  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Phoenician 
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fleet,  which  had  already  come  westward  as  far  as  As- 
pendus,  to  their  aid,  instead  of  the  enemy's :  but  that 
he  could  rely  upon  them  only  when  he  saw  Alcibiades 
recalled,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  might  en- 
gage for  the  steadiness  of  their  conduct.  The  success 
of  these  boasts  was  greater  perhaps  than  he  hoped  or 
even  desired ;  for  the  assembly  not  only  created  him 
general,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  negociation  with  Tissaphernes,  but,  passing  at 
once  to  an  excess  of  confidence,  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  from  the  Peloponnesian  armament,  was 
eager  to  turn  its  arms  against  the  Four  Hundred ;  and 
a  proposition  was  formally  made,  and  found  many  warm 
supporters,  for  sailing  forthwith  to  attack  Piraeus.  Al- 
cibiades however  checked  this  temerity,  and  declared 
that  the  first  duty  which  his  new  office  imposed  on  him 
was  to  treat  with  Tissaphernes  on  the  means  of  finishing 
the  war.  And  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  assembly 
broke  up,  he  set  off  for  the  satrap's  court,  at  once  to 
make  a  display  of  their  intimacy,  which  would  raise  his 
own  credit  with  the  Athenians,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  new  dignity  to  exalt  the  importance  of  his  friendship 
in  the  eyes  of  Tissaphernes. 

The  recal  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  accomplished,  were  soon  known  in  the  Peloponnesian 
camp  ;  and  the  news  produced  much  of  the  effect  which 
he  had  expected.  It  strengthened  the  suspicions  which 
had  long  prevailed  against  Tissaphernes,  and  revived 
the  murmurs  which  had  before  broken  out  against  As- 
tyochus.  Not  only  the  common  seamen,  but  persons  of 
higher  station  in  the  fleet,  charged  the  admiral  with 
having  sold  the  interests  of  the  service  to  Tissaphernes : 
and  his  imprudence  aggravated  the  popular  disconte  t 
into  an  uproar,  which  threatened  his  fife.  The  Syracusan 
and  Thurian  seamen,  accompanied  by  their  commander 
Diagoras,  came  in  a  body  to  him,  and,  with  the  plainness 
of  men  who  were  not  used  to  restraints  on  their  freedom 
of  speech,  demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay.  Astyochus 
answered  haughtily,  threatened  the  claimants  and  at  last 
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raised  his  staff,  as  if  to  strike  Dorieus,  who  was  foremost  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  men.  The  insolent  gesture 
kindled  the  indignation  of  the  crowd;  they  rushed  upon 
the  admiral  with  a  fierce  outcry,  and  he  only  escaped 
their  violence  by  flying  to  an  altar,  where  he  remained 
till  the  tumult  was  appeased.  The  temper  thus  dis- 
played encouraged  the  people  of  Miletus  to  make  an 
attack  upon  a  fortress  which  Tissaphernes  had  built  in 
their  city,  and  to  expel  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed 
there;  and  their  proceedings  were  viewed  with  approbation 
by  their  allies,  especially  by  the  Syracusans.  Lichas 
however  condemned  them,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  Greeks  within  the  province  of  Tissa- 
phernes must  submit  to  his  authority,  if  moderately  ex- 
ercised ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  intimated,  that  their 
subjection  was  only  to  last  until  the  war  should  have 
been  happily  terminated.  Yet  even  this  hint  did  not 
sooth  the  anger  he  excited  by  his  resistance  to  the 
popular  will  on  this  and  some  similar  occasions ;  and  it 
showed  itself  even  after  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Miletus,  when  the  Milesians  interfered  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honours  which  his  countrymen  wished  to  pay  to 
his  remains.  Just  at  this  juncture,  by  a  seasonable 
coincidence,  a  new  admiral,  named  Mindarus,  arrived 
from  Sparta  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochus,  who  sailed 
home.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  agent  of  Tissaphernes, 
a  Carian,  named  Gaulites,  who  was  equally  familiar  with 
the  Greek  as  with  his  own  tongue,  and  who  was  instructed 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Milesians,  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Persian  garrison,  and  to  vindicate  his 
master  from  the  charges  with  which  he  knew  himself 
to  be  threatened  ;  for  Milesian  envoys  were  on  their  way 
to  Sparta  with  Hermocrates,  to  expose  the  satrap's  du- 
plicity, his  connection  with  Alcibiades,  and  the  injury 
which  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  suffered 
from  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Alcibiades  had  returned  to  Samos. 
His  presence  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  ministers  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  stopt  at 
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Delos,  to  continue  their  voyage  to  the  camp.  There 
they  were  introduced  into  the  military  assembly,  and 
executed  their  commission.  It  was  some  time  before 
they  could  gain  a  hearing;  they  were  interrupted  by  cries 
which  threatened  the  subverters  of  the  constitution  with 
death.  But  when  the  tumult  was  hushed,  they  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  at  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  by  the  exaggerations 
and  fictions  of  Chaereas.  They  contended  that  if  the 
government  had  ever  harboured  the  design  which  had 
been  imputed  to  it,  of  betraying  the  city  to  the  enemy, 
it  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
appearance  of  Agis  before  the  walls.  It  had  proved 
on  that  occasion,  that  it  had  no  views  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  political  privileges  bestowed  by  the  new  order  of 
things  were  not  appropriated  to  a  narrow  oligarchy, 
but  were  to  be  shared  by  five  thousand  citizens.  All 
that  they  had  heard  of  the  ill  treatment  of  their  re- 
latives, was  a  groundless  calumny :  none  were  molested 
either  in  their  persons  or  their  property.  —  But  the 
assembly  either  did  not  believe  this  assertion,  or  was 
not  satisfied  with  their  explanations,  and  seemed  to 
be  only  irritated  by  the  attempts  made  to  conciliate  it. 
Among  various  proposals  suggested  by  its  resentment, 
that  of  sailing  to  Piraeus  was  renewed,  and  was  recom- 
mended with  great  vehemence  by  many  voices.  But 
Alcibiades  again  interposed  to  prevent  a  step  which  would 
have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  in  the  enemy's  power  ; 
and,  manifest  as  the  danger  was,  Thucydides  believes 
that  no  other  man  possessed  influence  enough  to  have 
averted  it.  It  was  the  first  great  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.  He  silenced  those  who  would 
have  indulged  in  personal  invectives  against  the  envoys 
with  a  severe  reproof ;  and  dismissed  them  with  a  firm 
but  mild  answer,  which  however  was  designed  to  con- 
ciliate, not  the  Four  Hundred,  but  the  great  mass  of 
their  partizans.     As  to  the  Five  Thousand,  he  did  not 
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mean  to  deprive  them  of  their  franchise  :  but  he  required 
that  the  Four  Hundred  should  be  deposed,  and  the  old 
council  of  Five  Hundred  reinstated  in  its  legitimate  au- 
thority. All  measures  of  retrenchment  by  which  a 
greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  was  spared  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  should  have  his  hearty  ap- 
probation. And  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  at  home 
to  persevere  in  resisting  the  enemy.  As  long  as  they 
all  continued  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  from 
without,  there  was  good  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  compose  their  domestic  quarrels  ;  but  the  disposition 
for  reconciliation  would  come  too  late,  if  any  fatal  blow 
should  be  struck  either  against  Athens  or  against  the 
armament  at  Samos.  The  assembly  was  likewise  at- 
tended by  an  embassy  which  brought  offers  of  assistance 
from  Argos.  The  Argive  envoys  came  along  with  the 
crew  of  the  Paralus,  whom  the  Athenian  government 
had  first  degraded  by  transferring  them  to  another  vessel, 
and  had  then  incautiously  entrusted  them  with  the  charge 
of  conveying  three  ambassadors  to  Sparta.  But  in  their 
passage  they  stopt  at  Argos,  where  they  left  their  oli- 
garchical companions  in  custody,  and  sailed  with  the 
Argive  ministers  to  Samos.  Alcibiades  in  the  name  of 
the  assembly  thanked  the  Argives  for  their  offers,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Athenians  would  find  them 
equally  prompt  on  future  occasions  when  their  aid  might 
be  needed. 

Though  Tissaphernes  had  adopted  the  policy  suggested 
to  him  by  Alcibiades  toward  the  Peloponnesians,  so  far 
as  to  determine  that  he  would  never  grant  them  any  ef- 
fectual succours,  he  was  still  as  anxious  as  ever  to  avoid 
an  open  breach  with  them,  into  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  his  counsellor  to  draw  him.  He  therefore  thought  it 
necessary,  when  the  suspicions  of  his  allies  had  been 
raised  to  their  greatest  height  by  the  restoration  of  Al- 
cibiades, to  make  some  attempt  to  recover  their  confidence 
or  at  least  to  revive  their  hopes.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded  in  person  to  Aspendus  with  the  avowed  object 
of  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  join  the  Peloponnesians. 
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He  desired  that  Lichas  might  accompany  him,  and  ap- 
pointed Tamos  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Pe- 
ioponnesian  armament  in  his  absence.  The  forethought 
of  Tissaphernes  never  went  beyond  an  expedient  for 
gaining  time ;  and  he  trusted  to  his  ingenuity  for  in- 
venting a  new  one  when  that  which  served  his  immediate 
purpose  was  worn  out.  The  journey  to  Aspendus  which 
seemed  to  offer  a  decisive  test  of  his  sincerity,  appeased 
the  allies,  and  probably  persuaded  many  that  he  was  at 
last  in  earnest.  This  belief  was  confirmed  when,  after 
his  arrival  there,  he  sent  for  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  to 
take  charge  of  the  Phoenician  fleet ;  and  Philippus  was 
despatched  with  two  galleys  for  this  purpose.  But  Alci- 
biades  knew  his  mind  better;  and,  when  the  news  reached 
Samos,  declared  his  intention  of  following  him  to  As- 
pendus, and  engaged  either  to  return  with  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  or  to  prevent  it  from  being  employed  in  the  enemy's 
service.  He  was  probably  aware  that  the  Athenians 
had  as  little  to  hope  as  to  fear  from  the  satrap's  journey  ; 
but  he  thought  that  his  own  might  serve  to  embroil  him 
the  sooner  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  so  to  force  him 
into  alliance  with  Athens.  He  therefore  set  sail  with 
a  squadron  of  thirteen  galleys  for  Aspendus. 

The  answer  which  the  deputies  of  the  Four  Hundred 
brought  home  from  Samos,  produced  an  impression  at 
Athens  very  unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  the  oli- 
garchical leaders.  It  was  however  only  the  occasion 
which  drew  forth  the  expression  of  feelings  that  had 
for  some  time  been  secretly  gaining  ground  among  their 
subordinate  associates.  Most  of  them  were  already 
disappointed,  or  offended,  or  alarmed,  by  the  course 
which  affairs  had  taken.  Many  had  engaged  in  the 
revolution  with  views  of  personal  aggrandisement  or 
distinction,  and  found  that  they  were  only  the  instru- 
ments of  others.  Some  had  sincerely  desired  the  re- 
formation of  abuses,  and  had  hoped  to  effect  it  by 
moderately  contracting  the  popular  basis  on  which  the 
old  constitution  rested;  but  they  found  that  they  had 
lodged  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  a   very  small 
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body  of  men,  which  was  itself  perhaps  secretly  governed 
by  a  still  smaller  number  of  unseen  directors.  Others 
had  perhaps  been  chiefly  impelled  by  the  belief,  that  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  whether  desirable  or  not  for 
its  own  sake,  was  necessary  to  procure  them  the  means 
of  withstanding  their  foreign  enemies :  and  they  found 
that  they  had  nearly  involved  themselves  in  a  civil  war 
with  their  own  navy,  which  must  either  overpower 
them  or  leave  them  helpless.  This  last  reflection  not 
only  operated  powerfully  with  many,  but  served  as  a 
pretext  for  some  who  could  not  decently  avow  their 
real  motives.  Among  the  ambitious  and  disappointed 
men  who  covered  their  selfish  ends  under  a  show  of 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  were  Theramenes,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals,  and  Aristocrates,  who  also  held  a 
high  military  office. '  They  took  the  lead  among  the 
discontented  of  their  party,  who  began  to  cabal  against 
the  oligarchy,  as  before  against  the  democracy.  They 
professed  indeed  not  to  have  changed  their  opinions, 
but  only  to  desire  that  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  no 
longer  a  mere  name,  but  a  real  and  active  body.  They 
affected  to  fear  that  the  embassy  which  had  been  lately 
sent  to  Sparta  had  been  secretly  instructed  to  concert 
measures  for  betraying  the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
They  urged  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with 
Alcibiades  and  the  fleet.  But  they  were  really  dis- 
satisfied with  the  subordinate  places  which  they  occupied 
in  the  new  system  :  they  were  eager  to  abandon  a  cause 
which  they  perceived  to  be  sinking,  and  to  seize  the 
foremost  station  in  the  triumph  of  the  commonalty 
which  appeared  to  be  now  at  hand. 

The  leading  oligarchs  however,  the  men,  who,  like 
Phrynichus,  dreaded  above  all  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  or 
who  were  implacably  hostile  to  democratical  ascendancy, 
as  Antiphon  and  Aristarchus,  one  of  the  generals  most 
congenial  to  him  in  his  political  principles,  or  who,  like 
Pisander,  were  conscious  of  having  taken  too  active  a 
part  in  the  revolution  to  be  forgiven,  or  who  thought 

1  That  of  TK^K^x'i- 
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the  power  they  wielded  worth  keeping  at  any  risk  and 
cost,    could    not    be    affected    by    the    arguments    and 
motives  which  swayed  most  of  their  adherents.     They 
determined  neither  to  resign  nor  to  relax  their  authority, 
but    sooner,  if   driven    to  extremities,  to  sacrifice  the 
independence  of  the  state.     They  had  already  begun  to 
provide  for  their  own  security  under   the    pretext    of 
guarding  the  city  against  the  attack  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  the  armament  at  Samos.     With  this  view 
they  had   begun  to  fortify  the   mole   called  Eetionea, 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  outer  entrance  of  Piraeus, 
with    a    tower    at   its  extreme  point  by  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  a  wall,  which  ran  from  this  point  along  the 
shore  of  the  harbour.     The  tower  connected  this  new 
wall  with  the  old  one,  which  protected  Piraeus  on  the 
land  side,  and" thus  enabled  a  handful  of  men  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  the  port.     The  new  fortification 
also  took  in  a  large  building,  which  was  converted  into 
a  public  granary,  where  all  the  corndealers  were  com- 
pelled to  deposit  their  stock  of  grain,  and  the  masters 
of  the  cornships  which  came  into  Piraeus  to  house  their 
cargoes.     But  when,  on  the  return  of  their  ministers 
from  Samos,  they  saw  themselves  not  only  exposed  to 
the  hostility  of  the  fleet,  but  deserted  by  several  of  their 
most  active  partizans,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
setting  in  fast  against  them,  they  began  to  look  to   an 
accommodation  with  Sparta  as  their  only  sure  ground 
of  hope  ;  and  the  first  embassy  having  miscarried,  as 
we   have  seen,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  themselves, 
with  ten  colleagues,  set  out  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the 
best  terms  they  could  procure.     Thucydides  expresses 
his  conviction,  that,  though  they  would  have  wished  to 
rule  Athens    as    an  independent   and    sovereign  state, 
they  would    have    consented   if  they  could  obtain  no 
b  tter  conditions,  to  cede,  not  only  her  tributary  cities, 
but   her    ships  and   her  walls.      It  was    therefore    not 
without   good   ground,    though    perhaps    without   any 
certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  Theramenes  and  his 
party  laboured  to  excite  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind, 
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that  the  works  at  Eetionea  were  designed  not  to  exclude 
their  political  adversaries,  but  to  enable  them  to  admit 
the  enemy  into  Piraeus ;  and  when  Antiphon  and  his 
colleagues  returned  without  having  concluded  any 
publicly  acknowledged  treaty,  their  seeming  failure  was 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  some  secret  agreement  to 
betray  the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  in- 
telligence which  was  received  about  the  same  time,  that  a 
squadron  of  forty-two  galleys,  including  some  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  was  collected  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas,  avowedly 
destined  to  act  against  Eubcea ;  where  in  truth  the  aid 
of  the  Peloponnesians  had  been  solicited.  But  Thera- 
menes  represented  it  as  much  more  probable  that  the 
real  object  of  this  expedition  was  connected  with  the 
works  which  were  proceeding  at  Eetionea,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  only  waiting  for  their  completion  to  enter 
Piraeus  unresisted.  And  the  aspect  of  the  fortifications 
themselves,  which  were  provided  with  posterns  and 
passages  adapted  for  the  clandestine  admission  of  troops, 
seemed  to  attest  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed. Still  these  surmises  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  private  circles,  not  a  breath  of  opposition  had  yet 
been  publicly  vented  against  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  the  first  intimation  which  it  received 
of  an  immediate  danger  was  given  not  by  words  but  by 
a  deed  of  blood.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Sparta 
Phrynichus  was  assassinated,  in  broad  day,  in  the 
agora  while  it  was  thronged  with  people,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  council  chamber  which  he  had  just 
quitted.  The  person  who  struck  the  blow  escaped 
through  the  crowd,  and  was  not  immediately  discovered ; 
he  was  known  however  to  be  one  of  the  young  citizens 
employed   in    the  home  service ] ;    but  his  accomplice 

1  'A>$*«f  rut  Ti'iT'o\on  ti»»(.  One  might  be  inclined  to  conjecture  from 
this  expression,  that  the  body  of  the  xi>iwo\ot  at  this  time  included  some 
citizens  of  maturer  age  than  the  youth's  of  whom  it  was  regularly  com. 
posed.  Indeed,  if  we  would  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  Thuey- 
dides  and  Lysias,  who  (c.  Agorat  p  136.)  states  the  person  who  struck  the 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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was  arrested,  and  put  to  the  torture.  He  proved  to  be 
an  Argive ;  but  no  confession  could  be  wrung  from  him 
as  to  the  authors  of  the  plot,  except  that  he  knew  of 
sundry  meetings  which  had  been  held,  and  numerously 
Attended,  in  private  houses,  and  among  the  rest  in  that 
of  the  commander  of  the  home  troops.1  Though  it 
seems  probable,  from  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  left  of  this  occurrence,  that  some  other  persons 
were  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
privy  to  it,  it  appears  that  the  government  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  follow  the  clue  which  the  disclosures 
of  the  Argive  put  into  its  hands.  It  might  have  led  to 
discoveries  which  it  was  safest  to  suppress,  as  they 
might  reveal  the  numbers  and  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  disaffected.  No  further  steps  therefore  were 
taken  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Phrynichus.  This  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  results  anticipated  by  those  who 
planned  the  deed,  in  which  they  followed  the  example 
of  his  own  party.  It  served  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  people,  and  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  oli- 
garchs, and  encouraged  Theramenes,  and  his  partizans 
—  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  had  any  share  in 
it  —  to  engage  in  a  bolder  and  more  important  enter- 
prise. 

Their  proceedings  were  quickened  by  the  movements 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  which  soon  after 
appeared  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  directly  in  face  of  Piraeus, 
off  iEgina.  The  troops  were  landed  to  ravage  the 
island,  and  it  then  proceeded  to  anchor  at  Epidaurus. 
This  Theramenes  treated  as  a  clear  proof  of  a  secret 
correspondence  between  the  government  and  the  enemy, 
who,  if  Eubcea  had  been  his  real  destination,  would 
not  have  turned  so  far  aside  out  of  his  course ;  and  he 
urged  his  friends  no  longer  to  remain  passive.  After 
long  debate    the  plans    of  his  party  were  settled  and 

blow  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  the 
resident  aliens  were  admitted  into  it. 

1  Toy  Ttevro\oi%xou.  Is  this  the  same  person  as  the  Hermon  who  is  af- 
terwards described  as  E^/mi*  rn  iSy  ir%°ixi).en  rm  Mot/»t/;r,/art  m<tyfu*z» 
fiflp»t 
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were  promptly  executed.     A  body  of  heavy  infantry 
was  employed  in  building  at  Eetionea ;  it  included  the 
corps  commanded  by  Aristocrates,  but  Alexicles,  one  of 
the  generals  devoted  to  the  oligarchical  cause,  super- 
intended the  work.     The  men  were  generally  ill  affected 
toward  the  government,  and  were  now  induced  to  break 
out  into  open  mutiny :  they  seized  Alexicles,  and  kept 
him    in    custody;    and  they  were    encouraged    by  the 
approbation,  not  only  of  Aristocrates,  but  of  Hermon,  the 
commander  of  the  young  militia  on  duty  at  Munychia. 
The  Four  Hundred  were  sitting  in  council  when   this 
news  was  brought  to  them,  and  Theramenes  was  present. 
As  his  colleagues  were  acquainted  with  his  sentiments, 
they  at  once  imputed  the  act  of  the  troops  to  his  in- 
stigation, and  threatened  him  with   their  vengeance; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  arming  their  followers 
immediately  to  quell  the  mutiny.     Theramenes  however 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  obtained  leave  to  go  with 
another  general,  one   of  his  own  partizans,  to  rescue 
Alexicles.     Aristarchus  also  set  out  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  some  of  the  younger  citizens  of 
the   equestrian   order.     But   their   departure   did    not 
pacify  the  adherents  of  the  oligarchy,  who  were  alarmed 
by  a  report,  that  Alexicles  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
that    the    insurgents    had    taken    entire   possession    of 
Piraeus;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  elder  citizens,  and  of  Thucydides,  a 
Thessalian  of   Pharsalus,  proxenus  of    the  city,   who 
represented  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  a  civil  war  while  the  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand, 
they  were  restrained  from  taking  up  arms,  and  march- 
ing  down    to   attack    their    adversaries.     Theramenes 
found    Piraeus    in    a   state    of    equal    agitation,    every 
moment  expecting  some    hostile   movement  from   the 
city.     His  presence  raised  the  confidence  of  the  troops, 
which  was  not  checked  by  the  language   and  tone  in 
which  he  affected  to   condemn  their  conduct,  and  they 
as  little  regarded  the  sincere  indignation  of  Aristarchus. 
They  appealed  to  Theramenes   to  pronounce,  whether 
f  2 
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the  fortress  was  designed  for  the  public  good,  and 
whether  it  was  better  it  should  stand  or  fall ;  and  he 
then  so  far  laid  aside  the  mask,  as  to  leave  the  question 
to  their  own  judgment,  and  to  give  his  consent  if  they 
thought  it  best  to  demolish  their  work.  On  this  per- 
mission they  immediately  began  to  pull  down  the 
buildings  at  Eetionea,  and  they  were  aided  by  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Piraeus.  The  cry  however 
by  which  they  invited  the  multitude  to  join  them,  was 
only  a  call  upon  those  who  preferred  the  rule  of  the 
Five  Thousand  to  that  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Yet  those 
who  used  this  language  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the 
restoration  of  democracy.  But  as  it  was  possible  that 
the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  had  been  formed,  and  com- 
municated to  all  who  were  included  in  it,  there  was 
still  room  to  apprehend  that  every  citizen,  whose  aid 
they  sought,  might  be  a  member  of  this  invisible  body, 
and  interested  in  securing  its  privileges. 

By  the  next  day  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  was 
completed :  Alexicles  was  now  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
troops,  after  a  public  meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Muny- 
chia,  marched  up  to  the  city,  and  posted  themselves  in 
the  Anaceum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Twins.  The  Four 
Hundred,  who  were  assembled  in  great  alarm,  sent  a 
deputation  to  sooth  them  with  promises  and  intreaties. 
The  deputies  addressed  themselves  individually  to  those 
who  discovered  a  spirit  of  moderation,  assured  them 
that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  would  shortly  be 
published,  and  that  to  this  body  the  election  of  the  Four 
Hundred  would  be  committed  according  to  such  rules 
as  it  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  exhorted  them  to 
wait  patiently  for  this  satisfaction  of  their  doubts,  and 
in  the  mean  while  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  a 
tumult,  which  would  endanger  the  public  safety.  The 
troops,  calmed  perhaps  as  much  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  strength,  as  by  the  arguments  addressed  to  them, 
but  sincerely  concerned  for  the  commonwealth,  declared 
themselves  willing  to  accede  to  an  amicable  compromise, 
and  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  assembly  to  be  held  for  this 
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purpose  in  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus.  But  when  the 
day  came,  and  just  as  the  assembly  was  on  the  point  of 
meeting,  news  was  brought  that  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  was  advancing  along  the  coast  of  Salamis. 
The  suspicion  which  Theramenes  had  so  often  expressed 
now  appeared  to  be  fully  confirmed;  and  his  party 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  fortress,  which  was 
so  clearly  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  movements,  had 
fallen  in  time.  Thucydides  himself,  though  he  observes 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  Athens  might  have  been 
sufficient,  without  any  invitation  from  within,  to  induce 
the  Spartan  admiral  to  shape  his  course  this  way,  does 
not  think  it  improbable  that  he  acted  in  concert  with 
the  oligarchs.  For  the  time  however  all  reflections 
were  absorbed  by  the  care  of  defending  the  city.  All 
the  serviceable  population  of  Athens  rushed  down  with 
one  accord  to  Pirseus,  to  man  the  ships,  guard  the  walls, 
and  secure  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  Peloponnesians  however  quietly  pursued  their 
course  past  the  town,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
doubled  Sunium,  and,  after  a  short  stay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  proceeded  to  Oropus.  The  danger 
which  now  appeared  to  threaten  Euboea,  created  almost 
as  great  alarm  at  Athens  as  that  which  had  been  just 
felt  for  the  city  itself.  A  squadron,  the  largest  that 
could  be  immediately  fitted  out,  was  manned  with  all 
the  haste  that  the  exigency  demanded,  and  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  Thymochares  to  Eretria,  where 
it  joined  that  which  had  before  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea.  But  together  they  amounted  to  no 
more  than  thirty-six  galleys ;  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  but  ill  prepared  for  action  :  and  they  had 
scarcely  reached  Eretria  before  they  were  forced  into  a 
combat  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  Eretrians,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
Spartan  admiral,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Athenian 
seamen  from  finding  provisions  in  the  ordinary  market, 
and  compelled  them  to  go  in  quest  of  them  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  ships. 
f  3 
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A  signal  was  then  made  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
immediately  pushed  across  the  channel  from  Oropus. 
The  Athenians  had  time  indeed  to  embark,  but  in 
disorder,  and  meeting  with  the  enemy  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  con- 
fusion of  the  first  alarm,  and  before  all  were  collected 
and  disposed  in  any  order  of  battle,  were  soon  put  to 
flight.  Those  who  took  refuge  in  Eretria  itself,  trusting 
to  the  loyalty  of  their  allies,  were  attacked  by  the 
Eretrians,  and  almost  all  slain.  A  part  of  the  rest 
found  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  fort,  which  was  held  by 
an  Athenian  garrison.  Fourteen  galleys  escaped  to 
Chalcis ;  but  twenty-two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  crews  were  all  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  This  blow  was  very  soon  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  Eubcea,  where  Oreus  alone  remained  at- 
tached to  the  parent  state. 

The  consternation  excited  by  this  intelligence  at 
Athens  was  even  greater  than  that  which  followed  the 
Sicilian  disaster ;  and  indeed  the  state  had  never  before 
seemed  so  near  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  city,  at  enmity 
with  its  fleet,  divided  between  two  parties  which  had 
been  very  lately  on  the  point  of  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other,  deprived  of  almost  all  its  remaining 
naval  force,  and  of  the  island  on  which  it  chiefly  de- 
pended for  subsistence,  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  hope 
left,  and  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  victorious 
enemy  would  shortly  appear  to  attack  or  to  blockade 
Piraeus.  The  timidity  of  the  Spartan  commander, 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  so  fair 
an  opportunity,  when  he  might  either  have  forced  Athens 
to  surrender,  or  by  drawing  the  armament  from  Samos  to 
its  relief,  have  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  possessions, 
provokes  Thucydides  himself  to  an  unusually  sarcastic 
remark  :  that  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  only  but  on 
many  others,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  showed  themselves 
most  convenient  enemies  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Athenians  however  merited  the  praise  of  exerting  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
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imbecility  and  inertness  of  their  antagonists.  They 
were  still  able  to  man  twenty  galleys,  with  which  they 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could ;  and 
they  immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  no  less  im- 
portant task  of  healing  their  civil  discord.  An  assembly 
was  called  in  the  Pnyx,  the  old  place  of  meeting,  which 
had  been  used  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants, 
and  a  decree  was  passed,  by  which  the  Four  Hundred 
were  deposed,  and  the  supreme  power  was  committed 
to  Five  Thousand  citizens.  All  that  was  .done  on 
this  occasion  was  to  abolish  the  oligarchy,  and  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution  in  very  general 
terms.  In  subsequent  assemblies  legislative  committees 
were  appointed,  which  defined  the  particulars  of  the 
new  institutions.  Unfortunately  Thucydides  has  left  no 
more  than  a  very  short  and  slight  description  of  them, 
in  which  there  are  only  two  or  three  points  clearly  dis- 
cernible. There  was  a  sovereign  body  of  Five  Thousand 
into  which  none  were  admissible  but  citizens  who  served 
in  the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  but  all  who  belonged  to 
this  class  had  a  share  of  some  kind  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Five  Thousand.  How  this  participation  was  regu- 
lated, we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  were  changed 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  a  fixed  order  of 
succession,  so  that  none  were  excluded  from  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  franchise  except  the  citizens 
whose  means  did  not  enable  them  to  support  the 
expense  of  serving  in  the  regular  infantry.  The  pay 
of  all  civil  offices  was  abolished  with  a  solemn  impre- 
cation against  its  revival;  a  measure,  which,  as  it 
included  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  popular  assembly1, 
would  of  itself  have  limited  the  exercise  of  political 
rights  to  a  class  not  much  larger  than  that  which  was 
formally  invested  with  them,  and  tended  to  reconcile 
the  poorer  citizens  to  their  loss  of  power ;  especially  as 

1  Time.  viii.  97.  ~Mur8av  pfiiivct  ci'iiv  (ji.vihtf*aL  oczx?>  where  if£*t  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  observations  of  Aristotle,  Pol.  31  1.  on  the  definition 
of  a  citizen  t£j»  {i^aiy)  a.1  p&v  tin  di*)$r,/u.ivxi  xocrot  xi^y'J*'  —  o  h' &o°ig-TOf, 
eSo¥  i  hzxtrrrt  xcti  ixxXytricurrie. 
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no  bar  was  fixed  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  a  place 
in  the  privileged  class,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
reward  held  out  to  their  industry,  at  a  distance  not  so 
high  as  to  discourage  their  ambition. 

The  Athenian  constitution  thus  assumed  the  form  to 
which  Aristotle  assigned  the  name  of  a  polity;  it  differed 
but  slightly  in  substance  from  that  which  existed  before 
the  time  of  Pericles  ;  though  the  number  of  citizens 
belonging  to  the  class  now  disfranchised  was"  then  pro- 
bably much  smaller.  Thucydides  expresses  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  new  constitution,  as  a  happy  mean 
between  democracy  and  oligarchy,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  era,  which  promised  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
commonwealth.  Perhaps  its  most  beneficial  effect  was, 
that  it  united  the  citizens  of  the  middle  class,  the  largest, 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  enlightened,  more  closely 
together,  and  took  away  most  of  the  pretexts  and  motives 
by  which  the  oligarchs  had  been  able  to  divide,  over- 
power, and  oppress  them.  The  great  advantage  which 
it  immediately  yielded,  was  that  it  afforded  a  basis  for 
a  reconciliation  with  the  fleet.  A  decree  was  passed  for 
recalling  Alcibiades  and  other  exiles  —  probably  all 
those  who  had  been  involved  in  his  sentence  —  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  camp,  to  announce  the  recent 
revolution,  and  to  exhort  the  troops  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour.  And  though  the  limitation  of  the 
old  democracy  cannot  have  been  equally  acceptable  to 
all  the  citizens  who  were  serving  in  the  fleet,  it  probably 
met  the  wishes  of  the  greater  number.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred  was  universally  agreeable  ;  and  the 
appearance  at  least  of  unanimity  was  at  once  completely 
restored. 

The  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  power,  secretly  withdrew  from 
the  city,  and  sought  shelter  among  their  friends  at  Decelea. 
Thucydides  only  names  Pisander,  Alexicles,  and  Aristar- 
chus,  among  the  fugitives.  Aristarchus  had  the  consolation 
of  inflicting  a  considerable  injury  on  his  country  while  he 
abandoned  it.    When  the  cause  of  his  party  had  become 
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hopeless,  he  quitted  the  city  with  a  few  bowmen,  taken  from 
among  the  rudest  of  the  barbarians  who  were  employed  in 
the  public  service,  and  proceeded  to  the  border  fortress  of 
CEnoe,  which  happened  at  this  time  to  be  besieged  by  a 
force  consisting  of  Corinthians  and  of  Boeotian  volunteers. 
The  Corinthians  had  come  to  revenge  a  blow  which  a 
body  of  their  troops,  on  its  way  home  from  Decelea,  had 
suffered  from  the  Athenian  garrison;  and  they  had  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  who  were  always  desirous  to 
get  possession  of  the  place.  Aristarchus,  in  concert  with 
the  besiegers,  deceived  the  garrison  by  a  story  for  which 
his  office  gained  credit,  of  an  agreement  lately  concluded 
at  Athens  with  the  enemy,  and  induced  it  to  surrender 
the  fortress  to  the  Boeotians.  We  do  not  know  through 
what  means  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice; 
but  we  find  that  within  four  or  five  years  he  was  put  to 
death1,  and  Alexicles  appears  to  have  suffered  at  the 
same  time,  though  on  a  different  charge.'2  Antiphon 
probably  remained  at  Athens,  either  trusting  to  his 
eloquence  and  influence,  or.  because  he  was  prevented 
from  escaping ;  for  not  long  after  he  was  brought 
to  trial*,  with  Archeptolemus  and  Onomacles,  two 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  and 
Theramenes,  lately  his  intimate  friend,  became  his  ac- 
cuser.4 The  main  charge  was  that  they  had  gone  on  a 
treasonable  embassy,  had  sailed  in  an  enemy's  ship5, 
and  had  passed  through  Decelea  —  perhaps  on  their  re- 
turn from  Sparta,  when  they  had  no  longer  any  pretext 
for  visiting  the  enemy's  camp  —  but  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchy  was,  as  we 

•  Not  later  than  406.    Xenophon  Hell.  i.  7.  29. 

3  Lycurgus  c.  Leocr.  p.  164.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orator  should  not 
mention  the  real  offence  of  Aristarchus,  though  so  much  to  his  purpose, 
but  represent  him  and  Alexicles  as  suffering  for  their  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  Phrynichus. 

3  That  it  was  soon  after  the  revolution,  is  implied  in  the  expression  of 
Thucydides,  ithS*;  tx  ?Hv  mexxo<riut  ixxxoZro. 

*  Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  p.  Ufi. 

6  Ctecilius  in  Plutarch,  X  Orat.  Vit.  Antipho,  where  the  ordinance  oi 
the  council  (which  was  perhaps  empowered  to  direct  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding as  in  the  case  of  the  victorious  generals,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7  7.}  and  the 
judgment,  are  given  at  full  length.  But  the  words  ex  tov  trr^xroiribov  tXw» 
want  explanation. 
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learn  from  Thucydides,  their  real  offence,  though  it 
might  have  seemed  incredible  that  Theramenes  should 
have  impeached  them  on  this  ground,  if  his  subsequent 
conduct  did  not  prove  that  he  was  capable,  if  not  of  every 
crime,  yet  of  any  baseness.  Antiphon's  defence  was  con- 
sidered by  Thucydides  as  the  ablest  he  had  ever  met  with. 
But  he  and  Archeptolemus  — Onomacles  seems  to  have 
escaped  or  to  have  died  before  sentence  was  passed  — 
were  condemned  to  death,  their  property  confiscated, 
their  houses  raised  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  marked 
with  a  memorial  of  their  crimes,  their  bodies  cast  to  the 
dogs  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  their  descendants 
doomed  to  perpetual  infamy. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  a  very  rigorous  investiga- 
tion was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ;  and  those  who  had  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  their  proceedings,  and  who  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  reluctant  instruments  of  the  leading  men,  were 
permitted  to  remain  unmolested  at  Athens.  Among 
them  were  some  who  were  perhaps  not  less  iinplacably 
hostile  to  popular  government  than  Antiphon  himself, 
and  who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  power.  In  the  mean  while  they  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed the  mask  of  patriotic  zeal  and  indignation  against 
the  oligarchy.  So,  not  only  Theramenes,  but  Andron, 
who  proposed  the  rigorous  ordinance  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Antiphon  and  his  two  colleagues,  was  himself 
one  of  the  Four  Hundred.1  And  such  undoubtedly 
was  the  policy  adopted  by  Critias  son  of  Callaeschrus,  a 
man  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  taking  the  lead 
among  the  enemies  of  liberty ;  but  who  now  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  embraced 
the  prevailing  cause.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiades.2  To  this  step  he  may  have  been  led 
by  personal  friendship,  or  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  a 

1  Harpocratic,  'Av5{&Jv. 

2  Plutarch  Ale.  32.  quotes  some  lines  of  a  poem  addressed  —  how  long 
after  the  event  we  do  not  know  — by  Critias  to  Alcibiades,  in  which  he 
claims  this  merit  Waur,  J'  r,  n  xa.Tfiyocy\  iyai  -roturr^  it  Hirxffi*  ETtcv,  xau 
y^oc-^oti  roucyov  ih^ttcra,  rohi. 
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powerful  political  associate.  But  it  was  likewise  at  his 
motion  that,  after  the  ceremony  of  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, the  remains  of  Phrynichus  were  disinterred,  and 
carried,  as  those  of  a  traitor,  out  of  Attica,  while 
Apollodorus  a  Megarian,  and  Thrasybulus,  an  iEtolian 
of  Calydon,  who  had  been  imprisoned  as  privy  to  his 
murder,  were  released,  and  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.1 

1  Lysias  c.  Agorat,  p.  136.  where  Thrasybulus  is  said  to  have  struck  the 
blow,  and,  agreeably  to  the  statement  of  Thucydides,  in  a  frequented  part 
of  the  city.  The  singular  variation  as  to  the  time  and  place  in  I.ycurgus 
c.  Leocr.  "p.  164 —  where  the  murder  is  said  to  have  been  committed  by 
night,  and  near  a  fountain  among  osiers,  therefore,  it  might  be  supposed, 
outside  the  city  —  may  have  arisen  from  some  confusion  between  this  and 
some  other  event  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  Lycurgus  who  informs  us  that 
Critias  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  for  the  investigation  which  terminated 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text.  But  to  suppose  that  these  proceedings 
took  place  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  was  a  somewhat 
gross  mistake. 
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FROM    THE    OVERTHROW    OF    THE    FOUR    HUNDRED    TO 
THE    BATTLE    OF    NOTIUM. 

While  the  revolution  just  described  was  taking  place, 
the  operations  of  the  hostile  fleets,  which  had  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  south  coast  of  Ionia, 
were  transferred  to  a  new  theatre  of  war.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  found  Tamos  no  more  attentive  to  their 
wants  than  Tissaphernes  had  been  ;  and  at  length  even 
the  scanty  and  irregular  supplies  which  they  at  first  re- 
ceived, wholly  ceased.  At  the  same  time  Mindarus  was 
informed  by  despatches  both  from  Philippus,  and  from 
another  Spartan  named  Hippocrates,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Phaselis,  that  it  was  now  evident  Tissaphernes  had 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
Phoenician  fleet.  He  therefore  resolved  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Pharnabazus,  who  continued  to  urge  him 
to  bring  up  his  whole  force  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
effect  the  revolt  of  all  the  other  towns  which  remained 
subject  to  Athens  in  the  satrap's  province.  Having  first 
despatched  Dorieus  with  thirteen  galleys  to  Rhodes  ', 
where  some  movements  were  apprehended  from  the 
party  adverse  to  the  Peloponnesian  or  aristocratical  in- 
terest, he  set  sail  from  Miletus  with  seventy-three 
galleys.  His  orders  for  sailing  were  given  so  suddenly 
as  to  prevent  any  notice  of  his  design  from  being  con- 
veyed to  the  enemy.  But  having,  like  Clearchus,  put 
out  into  the  open  sea  to  escape  observation,  he  was 
driven  by  a  gale  to  the  isle  of  Icarus,  and  detained  there 
five  or  six  days,  but  at  length  arrived  safe  at  Chios. 

In  the  mean  while  Thrasyllus,  who  in  the  absence  of 
Alcihiades  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  Athenian 

i  DicxJorus,  xiii.  3S. 
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fleet,  on  discovering  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
immediately  set  sail  with  fifty-five  galleys  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Finding  however  that  they  were  lying  at  Chios, 
he  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  both  to  take  precautions  for 
stopping  their  progress,  and  to  recover  Eresus,  which 
had  been  recently  induced  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  exiled 
Methymnseans,  who  had  crossed  over  with  some  politi- 
cal volunteers  from  Cuma,  and  after  having  been  repulsed 
in  an  attempt  on  their  own  town,  gained  admission  at 
Eresus.  Thrasyllus  prepared  to  assault  the  place  with 
his  whole  force,  which  was  raised  to  sixty-seven  galleys 
by  the  addition  of  five,  with  which  Thrasybulus  had 
been  sent  forward  on  the  first  news  of  the  danger,  but  ar- 
rived too  late  before  Eresus,  five  belonging  to  Methymna, 
and  two  which  happened  to  be  returning  from  the 
Hellespont.  It  was  the  design  of  Thrasyllus,  as  soon 
as  he  had  reduced  Eresus,  to  advance  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians at  Chios  ;  and  he  had  ordered  a  supply  of 
provisions  to  be  laid  in  at  Methymna  for  this  expedition. 
But  in  the  mean  while  he  stationed  scouts  both  on  the 
coast  of  Lesbos  and  on  that  of  the  opposite  continent, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  pass  unobserved  through  the 
channel  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  Mindarus  however,  having  staid  only 
two  days  at  Chios,  where  he  victualled  his  fleet,  and  ob- 
tained a  small  subsidy  from  the  Chians  for  the  pay  of 
his  men,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  speed,  contrived  to 
effect  his  passage  between  Lesbos  and  the  main,  and  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  before  Thrasyllus 
received  any  advice  of  his  movements.  An  Athenian 
squadron  of  eighteen  galleys  was  at  this  time  lying  at 
Sestus,  and  sixteen  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians after  Clearchus,  were  at  Aby dus.  They  had  received 
notice  of  the  approach  of  their  friends,  and  were  charged 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron;  but 
though  Mindarus  arrived  in  the  straits  a  little  before 
midnight,  the  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  his  pre- 
sence by  the  fires  which  they  saw  suddenly  kindled  on 
the  hostile  coast,  as  well  as  by  fire  signals,  which  were 
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raised  from  their  own,  and  they  instantly  set  sail  to  gain 
the  open  sea.  They  were  not  observed  by  the  squadron 
at  Abydus  ;  but  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  in 
view  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament,  which  chased  them 
as  they  made  for  Imbrus  and  Lemnos,  and  took  or 
destroyed  four  galleys.  Thrasyllus  on  this  intelligence 
immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Eresus,  and  proceeded  to- 
ward the  Hellespont  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  fell  in 
with  two  of  the  Peloponnesian  galleys,  which  had  been 
carried  out  beyond  the  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  pur- 
suit after  the  Athenian  squadron.  The  next  day  he 
came  to  anchor  at  Elaeus,  and  was  joined  by  the  four- 
teen fugitive  galleys,  which  the  five  Methymnaeans 
having  been  left  behind  at  Lesbos,  raised  his  forces  to 
seventy-six  sail. 

The  Peloponnesians  numbered  ten  more  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  made  Mindarus,  now  no  longer  hampered  by 
the  intrigues  of  Tissaphernes,  willing  to  try  the  event  of 
a  battle.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athenian  commanders 
were  no  less  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  which  would 
raise  the  spirits  of  their  men,  and  thought  themselves 
not  too  unequally  matched.  Five  days  were  spent  in 
preparation,  and  the  Athenians  then  moved  in  a  single 
column  along  the  shore  toward  Sestus,  and  were  met 
by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  perceived  their  approach 
from  Abydus.  Their  right  was  commanded  by  Thrasy- 
bulus ;  their  left,  which  was  parted  from  the  centre  by 
the  headland  of  Cynossema,  by  Thrasyllus.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians had  two  main  objects  in  view  ;  to  break  the 
Athenian  centre,  and  to  outflank  their  right  wing,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  issuing  out  of  the  straits.  And  ac- 
cordingly Mindarus  himself,  with  his  fastest  galleys,  com- 
manded the  left  of  his  line  against  Thrasybulus,  while 
Thrasyllus  was  opposed  to  the  Syracusans.  The  attack  on 
the  Athenian  centre  succeeded,  it  was  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  several  galleys  were  driven  aground,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  landed  to  follow  up  their  victory  on  shore. 
In  the  mean  while  Thrasyllus  was  engaged  in  a  warm 
combat  with  the  Syracusans,  and  was  prevented  by  the  in- 
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tenoning  headland  from  seeing  the  distress  of  his  centre ; 
and  Thrasybulus  was  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
baffle  the  manoeuvres  of  Mindarus.  But,  according  to 
Thucydides,  the  partial  success  of  the  Peloponnesians 
threw  them  into  confusion,  which  spread  through  their 
whole  line,  when  Thrasybulus  suddenly  turned  upon 
the  enemy  who  were  striving  to  outflank  him,  and 
having  put  them  to  flight,  attacked  their  victorious  but 
disordered  centre.  The  Syracusans,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  station,  though  with  difficulty,  against 
Thrasyllus,  were  involved  in  the  general  defeat.  The 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  as  the  vanquished  found 
shelter  near  at  hand,  prevented  the  Athenians  from 
making  many  captures.  They  took  only  one  and  twenty 
galleys,  and  lost  fifteen  of  their  own.  But  the  value  of 
their  victory  was  not  to  be  measured  by  these  visible 
fruits.  This  was  the  first  great  battle  they  had  fought 
since  their  disasters  in  Sicily :  their  success  restored 
the  confidence  of  their  seamen,  and  the  news,  which 
was  immediately  carried  to  Athens,  lightened  the  dark 
cloud  which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  prospects  of 
the  state,  and  consoled  the  people  for  the  recent  losses  in 
Eubcea,  and  animated  it  with  the  hope  that  it  might  still 
conquer,  even  without  any  other  resources  than  those  of 
its  own  energy  and  courage. 

The  victors,  having  left  their  prizes  at  Elseus,  and 
having  staid  three  days  at  Sestus  to  refit,  sailed  north- 
ward to  reduce  Cyzicus,  which  had  lately  revolted.  In 
their  way  they  fell  in  with  eight  galleys  — part  of  the 
squadron  with  which  Helixus  the  Megarian  had  taken 
possession  of  Byzantium  —  and  after  a  battle  on  shore, 
captured  them  all.  Cyzicus  being  unfortified  made  no 
resistance,  and  was  forced  to  pay  for  its  rebellion.  But 
in  the  mean  while  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  to  Elseus, 
and  recovered  those  of  .their  galleys  left  there  which 
were  in  serviceable  condition  :  the  rest  had  been  burnt  by 
the  people  of  Elseus.  They  also  despatched  Hippocrates 
and  Epicles  to  Eubcea,  to  bring  away  the  squadron  of 
Hegesandridas. 
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About  the  same  time  Alcibiades  returned  with  his 
thirteen  galleys  to  Samos,  to  claim  the  merit  of  having 
withheld  Tissaphernes  from  sending  the  Phoenician  fleet 
to  assist  the  enemy,  and  of  having  biassed  him  in  favour 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and,  having  manned  nine  additional 
galleys,  he  proceeded  to  Halicarnassus,  where  he  levied 
large  contributions,  fortified  Cos,  and  appointed  a  gover- 
nor there.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Tissaphernes 
also  left  Aspendus  to  return  to  Ionia.  He  had  been 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Peloponnesian  ar- 
mament had  wholly  withdrawn  from  his  province,  and 
was  much  displeased  at  seeing  its  services  transferred  to 
Pharnabazus.  He  was  also  alarmed  by  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  soon  after  Mindarus  arrived  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  which  he  considered  as  a  sign  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Peloponnesians  toward  himself.  The 
iEolians  of  Antandrus,  which  was  included  in  his  satrapy, 
found  themselves  oppressed  by  Arsaces  his  lieutenant, 
and  dreaded  some  deeper  injury  from  his  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  of  which  he  had  given  a  signal  proof  on  a  former 
occasion  toward  the  Delians,  during  their  sojourn  at 
Adramyttium,  when  without  any  apparent  provocation, 
having  drawn  many  of  their  best  troops  into  his  ser- 
vice, as  auxiliaries  in  a  pretended  expedition,  he  had 
them  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  Antandrians  there- 
fore availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians at  Abydus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  heavy 
infantry  which  Mindarus  sent  over  to  them  through  the 
passes  of  Mount  Ida,  dislodged  the  Persian  garrison  from 
their  citadel.  Tissaphernes,  coupling  this  transaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  and 
at  Cnidus,  where  his  garrison  had  likewise  been  expelled, 
began  to  apprehend  further  detriment  from  their  hostility, 
and  was  again  anxious  to  propitiate  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  assurances  which  Alcibiades  professed  to 
have  received  from  him  —  by  which  it  is  possible  that 
the  Athenian  may  have  been  himself  deceived  —  he  had 
neither  authority  from  his  master  to  declare  himself  in 
favour  of  Athens,  nor  any  intention  to  serve  her  cause. 
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He  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  find  excuses  which 
would  appease  the  Peloponnesians  even  with  regard  to 
the  delay  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  would  give  him  a 
fair  colour  for  expostulating  with  them  on  their  pro- 
ceedings at  Antandrus.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
toward  the  Hellespont,  and  on  his  journey  stopt  at 
Ephesus  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  goddess  of  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  a  fact  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  last  which 
Thucydides  records;  for  with  it  his  history  abruptly 
terminates  ;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  point 
of  view  —  whether  as  indicating  a  desire  of  conciliating 
the  Ionians,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  the 
objects  of  the  satrap's  journey — it  appeared  to  him 
worth  mentioning.  ' 

Xenophon's  Greek  History  —  in  which  he  has  re- 
lated the  events  of  the  forty-eight  years  following  the 
period  described  by  Thucydides  —  opens  as  abruptly 
as  that  of  Thucydides  breaks  off,  and  with  a  manifest 
reference  to  some  occurrences  which  his  predecessor  had 
not  mentioned.  It  seems  clear  that  the  beginning  of 
his  work  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  an 
interval  of  five  or  six  weeks  must  have  intervened 
between  the  last  event  related  by  Thucydides,  and  that 
with  which  Xenophon's  narrative  at  present  opens.  It 
is  to  Diodorus  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  means 
we  have  of  filling  up  this  blank ;  and  as  we  know  that 
he  had  Ephorus  before  him  in  this  part  of  his  compilation, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  transactions  of  any 
great  importance  that  occurred  during  this  interval  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion.  Still  Diodorus  has  elsewhere 
given  such  flagrant  proofs  of  his  want  of  diligence  and 
judgment,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  even  what  he 

•  But  assuredly  Thucydides  was  not  so  ignorant  or  forgetful  as  to  sup- 
pose that  this  act  of  Tistapherncs  was  inconsistent  with  the  Persian  reli- 
gious be/iff  which  prevailed  both  at  this  and  at  an  earlier  period.  He 
could  not*  have  forgotten  the  motive  assigned  by  Datis  for  the  honours 
which  he  paid  to  the  Delians.  Set-  Vol.  II.  p.  231.)  He  must  have  known 
that  the  Persians  were  commonly  believed  to  have  burnt  the  Greek  tern. 
pies  in  revenge  for  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of  Cybele  (Vol.  II. 
p.  815.  See  Herod,  v.  102.),  even  if"  he  was  not  aware  that  the  many-sided 
divinity  of  Kphesus  was  much  leu  a  (ireek  than  an  Asiatic  goddess,  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  leading  penonagea  of  the  Persian  theology  See 
Creuzer,  Mythol.  ii.  p.  187.  Baur,  Stynibolik.  ii.  p.  221. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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relates  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus  has  been  accurately 
reported.  Unless  however  he  has  been  more  than  usually 
negligent  or  bewildered,  he  cannot  have  misrepresented 
the  main  facts  contained  in  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
and  as  they  are  consistent  enough  with  all  that  we  find 
in  Xenophon,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  calling 
them  in  question.  Mindarus,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
sent  Epicles  and  Hippocrates  to  Euboea  for  the  ships 
which  were  stationed  there  under  Hegesandridas.  It 
seems  that  Hegesandridas,  after  his  victory,  with  the  aid 
of  his  Euboean  allies,  was  able  to  send  a  squadron  of 
fifty  galleys  to  the  aid  of  Mindarus,  and  yet  to  retain 
a  considerable  force  on  his  own  station.  Hippocrates 
appears  to  have  remained  in  Euboea,  waiting  perhaps  for 
fresh  reinforcements,  while  Epicles  sailed  with  the 
squadron  toward  the  Hellespont.  But  off  Mount  Athos 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  destroyed 
every  galley,  and  all  their  crews  except  twelve  men. 
An  inscription,  dedicated  by  the  twelve  survivors  in  the 
temple  of  Athene  Itonia  at  Coronea,  was  quoted  and 
most  probably  seen  by  Ephorus  l ;  and  it  affords  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  fact ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
ground  for  suspecting  that  Diodorus  so  grossly  misun- 
derstood his  author,  as  to  refer  the  event  to  a  wrong 
epoch,  especially  as  no  other  can  be  found  for  so  me- 
morable a  disaster.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
that  Epicles  —  for  he  is  never  again  mentioned  — 
really  perished  with  his  whole  squadron. 

Yet  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  event  do  not 
appear  in  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  can  only  be 
collected  from  the  state  of  affairs  which  Xenophon  re- 
presents at  the  beginning  of  his  history,  where  we  find 
Hegesandridas  still  in  command  of  a  squadron,  and 
Hippocrates  again  serving  under  Mindarus  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. But  hence  it  seems  clear  that,  when  the  news 
of  the  shipwreck  reached  Euboea,  Hegesandridas  sailed, 
with  as  many  galleys  as  he  could  collect  or  as  could  be 
spared,  accompanied  by  Hippocrates,  toward  the  north. 
He  would  feel  the  less  scruple  in  withdrawing  his  forces 

'  Diodor.  xiiL  41. 
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from  Eubcea,  as  a  work  had  been  lately  begun  which 
promised  to  secure  the  island  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians.  *  For  it  was  probably  before  his  departure, 
and  with  his  sanction  and  assistance,  that  the  Eubceans 
had  set  about  an  undertaking  which  they  had  planned 
as  soon  as  they  revolted  from  Athens,  though  Diodorus 
places  its  execution  a  little  later.  Their  main  object  was 
to  connect  their  island  with  the  main  land  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Euripus,  so  as  to  ensure  the  introduction  of 
supplies  and  succours  from  Bceotia,  and  to  prevent  the 
Athenians,  even  though  masters  of  the  sea,  from  be- 
sieging them  on  that  side.  For  this  purpose  a  mole  was 
carried  out  from  Chalcis,  and  another  from  the  opposite 
Boeotian  town  of  Aulis,  leaving  a  passage  between  them 
for  only  one  ship.  A  tower  was  built  at  the  end  of  each 
mole,  commanding  the  passage,  which  was  covered  by  a 
wooden,  perhaps  a  moveable,  bridge.  The  Boeotians 
zealously  co-operated  in  this  work,  which  tended  to 
strengthen  their  influence  in  Eubcea,  while  it  subjected 
the  Athenians  to  a  great  permanent  inconvenience,  as  it 
barred  the  channel  against  all  vessels  bound  for  Athens 
from  the  north,  and  compelled  them  to  make  the  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  circuit  of  the  eastern  coast,  the 
dreaded  scene  of  many  calamitous  shipwrecks.  a  After 
the  departure  of  Hegesandridas,  Theramenes  was  sent 
from  Athens  with  thirty  galleys,  to  obstruct  the  work ; 
but  he  found  too  strong  a  force  collected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workmen,  and  probably  the  work  itself  too 
far  advanced,  to  offer  any  effectual  interruption.  But 
having  no  enemy  to  fear  on  the  sea,  he  proceeded  on  a 
cruise  among  the  islands,  to  levy  contributions  both 
from  friends  and  foes.  Besides  exacting  heavy  penalties 
from  those  who  had  incurred  the  charge  of  treasonable 
attempts  or  designs  against  the  majesty  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  appears  now  to  have  undone  some  part  of  the 
political  changes  which  had  been  effected  by  Pisander 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  47. 

*  See  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  Waipole,  i.  p.  BVk  where  however 
we  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  he  somewhat  underrates  the  ancient 
productiveness  of  Eubcea  itself. 

G    2 
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and  his  oligarchical  associates  among  the  subjects  of 
Athens.  In  most  cases  perhaps  the  revolution  at  Athens 
was  attended  by  a  similar  one  in  the  states  which  had 
before  followed  her  example.  But,  at  Paros,  Theramenes 
found  oligarchy  still  established  ;  and  while  he  restored 
the  democratical  government,  he  forced  the  defeated 
party  to  pay  dearly  for  its  brief  enjoyment  of  power. l 

Not  long  after  Hegesandridas  quitted  Euboea,  Thy- 
mochares,  whom  he  had  defeated  at  Eretria,  was  sent 
with  a  small  squadron  in  the  same  direction :  and  the 
first  event  related  in  Xenophon's  History  is  an  action 
which  took  place  between  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Hegesandridas  and  a  part  of  the  Athenian  navy  reinforced 
by  Thymochares.  The  battle  appears  to  have  been  the 
second  that  was  fought  within  the  course  of  a  few  days  ; 
it  was  won  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  as  no  further 
lesults  are  mentioned  we  may  conclude  that  both  this 
and  the  preceding  one  were  of  slight  importance.  He- 
gesandridas was  perhaps  on  his  way  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  not  long  after  we  find  him  stationed;  and 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  actions  took  place,  and  that  the  main  squadron  op- 
posed to  him  on  both  occasions  was  that  of  Theramenes. 
The  hostile  fleets  in  the  Hellespont  were  still  watching 
each  other's  movements,  waiting  perhaps  for  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  toward  the  end  of  September,  when 
Dorieus,  having  executed  his  commission  at  Rhodes, 
sailed  in  with  fourteen  galleys.  Information  was  im- 
mediately given  of  his  approach  to  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, who  were  encamped  at  Madytus  on  the  coast 
of  the  Chersonesus,  and  they  put  out  with  twenty  galleys 
to  attack  him.  But  he  ran  his  squadron  aground  near 
the  headland  of  Rhceteum,  and  defended  himself  so  vi- 
gorously, that  his  assailants  were  forced  to  retire,  baffled, 
to  their  camp.  This  action  was  observed  by  Mindarus, 
who  was  sacrificing  to  Athene  in  the  citadel  of  Ilium, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  coast,  and  he  hastened 
to  embark  and  join  Dorieus  with  his  whole  fleet.  The 
Athenians  now  came  out  from  Madytus  to  meet  them,  and 

»  Diodor,  xiii.  47. 
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an  engagement  ensued  near  Abydus,  which  lasted  with 
fluctuating  success  nearly  the  whole  day.  Toward  even- 
ing Alcibiades  was  seen  entering  the  straits  with  eighteen 
galleys,  and  on  the  appearance  of  this  squadron  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  and  driven 
ashore,  where  however  they  maintained  the  combat  in 
defence  of  their  ships,  and  were  supported  by  Pharna- 
bazus,  who  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  troops. 
He  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  in  their  behalf,  animated 
his  men  not  only  by  his  exhortations  but  by  his  example, 
pushing  forward  with  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  perse- 
vering as  long  as  there  was  an  enemy  to  oppose.  The 
Athenians  however  succeeded  in  carrying  off  thirty  of  the 
Peloponnesian  galleys,  and  in  recovering  those  which  they 
had  themselves  lost,  with  which  they  retired  to  Sestus. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  want  of  money  was 
so  pressing,  that  while  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Athens  to 
bear  the  good  tidings,  and  to  procure  reinforcements, 
other  officers  were  despatched  in  various  directions  to 
collect  pecuniary  supplies ;  no  more  than  forty  galleys 
were  left  at  Sestus.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  perhaps  had  not  only  travelled  slowly, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  Eastern  grandee,  but  had  taken 
time  to  watch  the  turn  of  events,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hellespont,  bent  perhaps  the  more  on 
conciliating  the  Peloponnesians  on  account  of  their  recent 
losses,  which  may  have  led  him  to  fear  lest  the  balance 
which  he  wished  to  preserve  should  be  destroyed,  and 
he  himself  might  incur  his  master's  displeasure  as  having 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  old  enemies  the  Athe- 
nians. When  therefore  Alcibiades  went  to  greet  him 
on  his  arrival  with  presents  which  were  at  once  offerings 
of  friendship  and  a  tribute  of  homage,  not  perhaps 
without  hope  of  obtaining  some  supplies  for  the  necessities 
of  the  fleet,  instead  of  the  usual  gracious  reception  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis.  Tissaphernes 
at  the  same  time  professed  that  he  had  orders  from  the 
King  to  treat  the  Athenians  as  enemies  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  opening  a  fresh  cor- 
o  3 
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respondence  with  the  Peloponnesian  commanders,  and 
of  apologising  for  the  breach  of  his  promise  with  regard 
to  the  Phoenician  fleet.  At  Aspendus  it  appears  he 
had  pleaded  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  fleet  fell  so  far  short  of  the  force  which  he  had  been 
commanded  to  raise,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  run  the 
risk  of  offending  his  master  by  sending  such  inadequate 
succours.  Now,  as  we  may  collect  from  Diodorus,  he 
offered  a  new  excuse ;  alleging  that  news  which  had  been 
received  of  certain  designs  formed  by  the  king  of  the 
Arabians,  and  the  ruler  of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  which 
threatened  the  safety  of  Phoenicia,  had  prevented  him 
from  parting  with  a  force  which  was  needed  to  protect 
the  king's  dominions.  But,  as  his  character  was  now 
generally  understood,  his  assertions  appear  to  have  gained 
little  credit ;  and  when,  after  a  month's  imprisonment, 
Alcibiades  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from  Sardis  to 
Clazomenae,  he  easily  made  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had 
been  released  by  the  satrap's  orders.  2  In  the  meanwhile 
Mindarus,  who  had  still  sixty  galleys  left,  or  had  received 
reinforcements  which  raised  his  fleet  to  that  number 3, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  temporary 
weakness  ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  been  apprised  of 
the  attack  which  he  meditated,  withdrew  under  cover 
of  night  from  Sestus  to  Cardia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Alcibiades,  who 
brought  with  him  five  galleys  and  a  smaller  vessel,  which 
he  had  found  at  Clazomense.  But  hearing  that  the 
Peloponnesians  had  left  Abydus  for  Cyzicus,  he  crossed 
over  by  land  to  Sestus,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  sail 
round  and   meet  him  there;  for,  notwithstanding  his 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  4fi.  Though  Diodorus  here  and  elsewhere,  by  a  blunder 
which  alone  might  serve  to  stamp  his  character  as  a  historian,  has  con- 
founded Tissaphernes  with  Pharnabazus,  the  apology  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Pharnabazus  for  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  its  real  author  not  to  be  genuine. 

2  Plutarch  A!c.  28. 

3  Diodorus,  xiii.  49.  speaks  of  great  accessions  from  Peloponnesus  and 
other  quarters,  as  to  which  Xenophon  is  silent.  Yet  as  Mindarus  lost 
twenty-one  galleys  out  of  eighty  six  at  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  though  he 
afterwards  recovered  a  part  of  them,  he  must  have  been  strongly  reinforced 
either  before  or  after  his  loss  at  Abydus.  And  it  is  probable  that  a  part  at 
least  of  these  reinforcements  came  from  Eubcca. 
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great  inferiority  in  numbers,  he  was  resolved  to  seek  an 
ment  But  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
,  bulus  and  Theramenes  arrived,  each  with  a 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys ;  for  Theramenes  had  joined 
Thrasybulus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  they  had  been 
engaged  in  levying  contributions  till  they  were  called 
away  by  a  despatch  from  the  fleet  at  Cardia.  The  object 
of  Alcibiades  now  was  to  overtake  the  enemy  before 
this  augmentation  of  his  force  should  have  been  heard 
of.  Making  all  speed  he  arrived  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus,  where  he  learnt 
that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicus  with  Pharnabazus  and 
his  troops.  He  remained  the  rest  of  the  day  at  Pro- 
connesus, taking  the  most  rigorous  precautions  to  prevent 
intelligence  of  his  coming  from  reaching  the  enemy. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  assembled  the  men  and  told 
them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  fight  not  only  on 
the  water  but  on  land,  and  even  against  walled  towns ; 
for  it  was  by  their  arms  alone  they  could  hope  to 
provide  themselves  with  those  supplies  which  the  enemy 
received  in  abundance  from  the  Persian  treasury.  He 
then  set  sail  in  a  heavy  rain  and  a  thick  mist  for  Cyzicus. 
As  he  approached  the  harbour  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared  up,  and  as  the  sun  broke  the  mist,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  was  discovered  exercising  a  great  way 
off  at  sea.  When  the  Peloponnesians  saw  the  Athenians 
with  so  large  a  force  between  them  and  the  harboui, 
they  made  for  the  nearest  land,  and  laying  their  ships 
together  in  a  compact  mass  defended  themselves  awhile 
from  the  decks.  But  at  length  Alcibiades,  having  sailed 
round  with  20  galleys  to  another  point  of  the  coast, 
landed  his  men,  and  came  up  to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 
Mindarus  himself  now  landed  to  repel  the  assailants, 
but  fell  in  the  battle,  and  his  men  were  put  to  flight. 
The  whole  fleet,  except  the  galleys  of  the  Syracusans, 
which  they  fired,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
who  carried  them  away  to  Proconnesus. 

The  next  day  they  sailed  to  Cyzicus,  which  being 
ahai^doned  by  the  enemy  was   forced  to  receive  them, 
a  4 
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and  was  laid  under  heavy  contributions  by  Alcibiades 
during  a  stay  of  twenty  days  which  he  made  there.      He 
then  proceeded  to  the  Bosporus ;  in  his  way  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Perinthus ;  and  at  Selymbria,  though  the 
gates  were  closed  against  him,  he  obtained  money.     On 
his    arrival  in  the  Bosporus  he  fortified  the  town  of 
Chrysopolis  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Byzantium, 
and  established  a  custom  house  there,  where  he  com- 
pelled all  vessels  which  passed  from  the  Euxine  to  pay 
a  tithe  on  their  cargoes.     Then  leaving  thirty  galleys 
under  Theramenes  and  Eubulus  to  collect  these  duties, 
with  general  instructions  to  do  whatever  harm  they  could 
to  the  enemy,  he  returned  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to 
the  Hellespont.     While  he  was  reaping  these  fruits  of 
the  victory  of  Cyzicus,  it  had  for  a  time  reduced  the 
Peloponnesians  to  great  distress,  which  was  described 
by  Hippocrates,  who  took  the  command  after  the  death 
of  Mindarus,  in  a  despatch  —  copied  by  Xenophon  from 
the  original  which  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens 
—  consisting  of  four  Laconic  sentences.     The  tide  has 
turned  ;  Mindarus  has  perished;  the  men  are  h  lingering  ; 
we  are  in  a  strait.1     But  their  embarrassment  did  not 
last  long,  for  Pharnabazus,  who  was  as  true  and  generous 
as  Tissaphernes  was  faithless  and  selfish,  came  forward 
of  his  own  accord  to  their  relief.     He  bade  them  take 
heart ;  for  so  long  as  their  lives  were  save  1,  they  would 
find  timber  enough  in  the  king's  forests  to  replace  their 
lost  ships.     In  the  meanwhile  he  clothed  and  armed  the 
men,  gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  and  stationed  them 
to  guard  the  coasts  of  his  province.     He  then  called  the 
officers  together,  and  bade  them  set  about  building  new 
galleys  at  Antandrus,  equal  in  number  to  those  which 
they  had  lost ;  advanced  the  money  required,  and  gave 
them  leave  to  take  the  timber  from  the  woods  of  Ida. 

1  'Eppti  rot  xtzXh'  "Mivixfof  ccrifirovet'  xuvutni  TMiia;'  k.*opiSf*K  »  n  %{$ 
h(£.r.  The  strangest  circumstance  about  this  despatch  is,  that  it  runs  so 
very  nearly  in  two  Hipponactean  iambics.  But  the  anxiety  of  some  learned 
men  to  complete  the  first  line  by  inserting  a  il  or  a  y%  (see  Valckenaer, 

Theoc.  p.  264-.) as  if  the  Spartans  had  consoled  themselves  under  their 

misfortunes  by  putting  them  in  verse — is  a  ludicrous  example  of  misap- 
plied erudition. 
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While  the  ships  were  on  the  stocks,  the  Syracusans 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Antandrians  by  helping  them 
to  fortify  and  guard  their  town,  and  were  requited  with 
the  title  of  benefactors  and  with  the  freedom  of  An- 
tandrus. 

Still  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet  on  which 
the  Peloponnesians  had  hitherto  relied  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  created  so  much  alarm  at  Sparta,  that  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Athens,  with  Endius  at  its  head,  to 
make  overtures  for  peace.  The  fact,  notwithstanding 
Xenophon's  silence,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  and 
the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  Endius  is  at  least  perfectly  probable.  Each  party 
was  to  retain  the  places  which  it  possessed,  but  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  other's  territory,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged  against  as 
many  Athenians.  But  Cleophon,  one  of  the  upstart 
demagogues  who  from  time  to  time  pushed  themselves 
forward  into  a  disgraceful  notoriety  and  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence, now  took  the  same  course  which  Cleon  had 
pursued  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  prevailed  on  the  as- 
sembly to  reject  an  offer  which  a  few  weeks  before  would 
probably  have  been  hailed  as  an  unexpected  deliverance. 
Cleophon's  sway  over  the  public  mind  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  the  polity  which  Thucydides  applauded 
had  already  given  way  to  the  old  democracy.  But  all 
classes  were  alike  capable  of  being  elated  by  sudden  pros  - 
perity,  and  we  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the 
demands  of  the  Athenians  on  which  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off. 

While  the  building  of  the  new  fleet  was  going  on  at 
Antandrus,  news  was  brought  to  Hermocrates  and  his 
colleagues,  that  they  had  been  condemned  to  banishment 
by  the  people  at  home,  where  an  adverse  faction  was 
now  predominant.  They  immediately  assembled  their 
men,  and  after  protesting  against  the  illegal  proceedings 
by  which  they  had  been  sentenced  unheard  and  in  a 
mass,  they  exhorted  them  not  to  relax  their  zeal  or  their 
discipline,  and    desired  them  to  elect   commander*  in 
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their  room,  until  their  successors  should  have  arrived 
from  Syracuse.  This  request  was  received  with  a  ge- 
neral acclamation,  especially  from  the  officers  and  the 
soldiers,  bidding  them  retain  their  office.  But  the  ge- 
nerals deprecated  all  resistance  to  legal  authority,  how- 
ever unjustly  exercised,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
declared  themselves  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their 
administration,  if  any  one  present  had  aught  to  alledge 
against  them,  and  reminded  their  hearers  of  the  victories 
they  had  gained  and  of  the  distinctions  with  which  they 
had  been  honoured  by  their  allies.  This  appeal  was 
attended  with  an  effect  which  they  probably  expected. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  except  to  renew  the  former  ac- 
clamations, and  they  accordingly  consented  to  remain 
in  command  until  they  were  superseded  by  the  new 
generals.  Hermocrates  had  especially  endeared  himself 
to  his  inferior  officers  by  the  affability  with  which  he 
had  been  used  to  communicate  his  plans,  and  to  listen 
to  their  suggestions,  collecting  those  of  the  captains,  and 
masters,  and  even  the  soldiers  whom  he  found  the  aptest 
learners,  every  morning  and  evening  in  his  tent  for 
consultation  and  discourse.  When  he  took  his  leave, 
most  of  the  captains  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Syracuse  to  exert  their 
utmost  efforts  for  his  recall.  He  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Sparta  before  the  arrival  of  his  successors, 
leaving  his  colleagues  at  Miletus  with  a  newly  built 
squadron  of  20  galleys.  His  main  object  at  Sparta  was 
apparently  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  was  perhaps  endeavouring  by  the  intrigues  of  bis 
emissaries  to  supplant  Pharnabazus  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Spartans.  The  satrap's  agents  were  instructed  to 
meet  the  charges  of  Hermocrates  with  a  calumnious  alle- 
gation, that  he  had  applied  to  Tissaphernes  for  money,  and 
that  the  refusal  he  met  with  was  the  motive  of  his  re- 
sentment. J     But  this  story  was  not  believed,  and  the 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  An  intelligent  reader  of  the  original  will  not  require 
a  proof,  that  this  is  the  epoch  to  which  Thucydides  refers,  and  conse- 
quently that  Hermocrates  had  not  been  before  superseded. 


cn.\p.  xxix. 
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statements  of  Hermocrates  were  supported  by  Astyochus, 
who  seems  no  longer  to  have  had  anything  to  gain  by 
falsehood.  And  the  public  opinion  at  Sparta  turned  so 
strongly  against  Tissaphernes,  that  he  was  suspected  of 
having  concerted  a  revolution  which  took  place  about 
this  time  at  Thasos,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Sparta 
and  the  Spartan  governor  Eteonicus  were  expelled. 
Hermocrates,  after  thus  defeating  the  artifices  of  Tissa- 
phernes, returned  to  Asia,  and  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Pharnabazus,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with 
money  to  fit  out  ships  and  engage  mercenaries  for  his 
return  to  Syracuse.  In  the  meanwhile  the  new  Syra- 
cusan  generals,  Demarchus,  Myscon,  and  Potamis,  ar- 
rived at  Miletus,  and  the  troops,  notwithstanding  their 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues, 
quietly  submitted  to  their  command. 

After  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  Pasippidas,  a  Spartan,  had 
been  collecting  as  many  ships  as  he  could  from  the  allies 
of  Sparta  in  the  north.  He  was  probably  at  Thasos 
when  the  revolution  took  place  there ;  for  he  was  accused 
of  conspiring  with  Tissaphernes  to  bring  it  about,  and 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  or  remained  in  voluntary 
exile  to  escape  a  more  rigorous  sentence.  Cratesippidas 
was  sent  out  as  admiral  in  the  room  of  Mindarus,  and 
found  the  galleys  which  had  been  collected  by  Pasippidas 
in  Chios.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  thus  forming 
a  new  navy,  Thrasyllus  was  raising  a  powerful  armament 
at  Athens.  A  slight  advantage  which  he  gained  over 
Agis,  who  had  incautiously  advanced  in  a  marauding  in- 
road too  near  the  city  walls,  animated  the  people  the  more 
readily  to  entrust  him  with  the  forces  he  applied  for,  and 
they  voted  1000  heavy  infantry,  100  horse,  and  50 
galleys.  While  he  was  busied  with  his  preparations, 
Agis  was  one  day  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  corn-ships 
which  he  observed  from  the  heights  of  Decelea  sailing 
into  Piraeus,  and  complained  that  he  and  his  troops  were 
only  wasting  their  time  in  the  occupation  of  Attica,  so 
long  as  corn  was  permitted  to  be  poured  into  Athens  by 
sea  :  and  he  advised  that  Clearchus  —  who  it  seems  had 
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by  this  time  returned  from  his  first  mission  —  should 
again  be  sent  to  the  Bosporus  to  use  all  his  influence 
at  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
rupting the  Athenian  commerce  in  that  its  most  im- 
portant quarter.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
fifteen  vessels  were  fitted  out,  from  Megara,  and  some 
other  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  filled  with  troops. 
Three  of  these  transports  were  intercepted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont  by  an  Athenian  squadron  of  nine 
galleys  which  was  stationed  there :  the  rest  made  their 
way  to  Byzantium,  where  Clearchus  seems  to  have  taken 
up  his  residence  as  governor. 

In  the  spring  of  409  Thrasyllus,  having  completed 
his  preparations  during  the  winter,  and  having  armed 
5000  of  the  seamen  to  serve  as  targeteers,  sailed  to 
Samos,  and,  after  staying  there  three  days,  crossed  over 
to  the  main  land,  and  landed  his  troops  near  the  small 
town  of  Pygela,  which  he  attacked  without  success.  But 
he  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  a  body  of  troops  which  came  from  Miletus  to 
its  relief.  The  next  day  he  sailed  to  Notium,  and  thence 
led  his  troops  against  Colophon,  which  immediately  sur- 
rendered. He  staid  there  but  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  resumed  his  march,  and  made  an 
inroad  into  the  interior  of  Lydia,  where  the  corn  was 
just  ripe.  Here  he  burnt  several  villages,  and  returned 
to  the  coast  laden  with  plunder,  having  only  experienced 
one  very  slight  interruption  from  a  troop  of  cavalry 
commanded  by  Stages,  a  Persian,  who  happened  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  his  devastation.  He  now  proceeded  to 
attack  Ephesus ;  but  Tissaphernes  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  his  design,  and  had  made  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  which  was  of  peculiar  importance 
on  account  of  its  wealth  and  of  its  numerous  Persian  re- 
sidents. He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  reverence  with 
which  the  temple  was  regarded  by  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
and  had  sent  horsemen  round  to  raise  the  population  of 
the  adjacent  region  for  the,  defence  of  the  goddess. 
Besides    the   auxiliaries  thus  collected,  the  Ephesians 
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were  succoured  by  the  troops  of  the  Syracusan  squadror, 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  five  others  from  Syracuse, 
which  brought  two  new  generals,  and  by  two  from  Se- 
linus.  Thrasyllus  landed  his  forces  during  the  night,  in 
two  divisions,  on  opposite  sides  of  Ephesus ;  the  heavy 
infantry  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coressus,  the  light  troops 
aud  the  cavalry  on  a  marshy  level  to  the  north  and  at 
daybreak  began  his  march  toward  the  city.  But  the 
Ephesians  and  their  allies  fell  upon  the  two  divisions 
separately  and  defeated  them  both,  and  the  Athenians 
fled  to  their  ships  with  the  loss  of  about  400  lives.  The 
Sicilian  troops  were  acknowledged  to  have  contributed 
most  to  the  victory,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  Ephesians 
with  public  and  private  honours  and  immunities,  and 
those  of  Selinus,  who  had  just  been  deprived  of  their 
own  city  by  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  were  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  Ephesus.  Thrasyllus,  after  burying 
his  dead  at  Notium,  sailed  away  to  Lesbos.  While  he  was 
at  anchor  at  Methymne  seeing  the  Syracusan  squadron, 
now  twenty-five  galleys,  sailing  by,  he  attacked  them, 
captured  four,  and  chased  the  rest  back  to  Ephesus. 
The  Syracusan  prisoners  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  by 
way  of  retaliation  they  were  confined  in  the  quarries  of 
Munychia,  but  contrived  in  the  course  of  the  next 
winter  to  dig  through  the  rock,  and  escaped  to  Decelea 
and  thence  to  Megara.  In  one  of  the  prizes  was  a  re- 
markable person,  the  cousin  and  namesake  of  Alcibiades, 
who  had  been  involved  in  his  kinsman's  misfortune  by 
the  information  —  probably  the  calumny  —  of  Dioclides. 
It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  not  been  included  in  the 
decree  which  reversed  his  cousin's  sentence ;  but  that 
Thrasyllus  notwithstanding  ventured  to  set  him  at  liberty. [ 

1  This  has  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commentators  on 
Xcnophon,  i.  '2.  13.,  who  have  therefore  agreed  in  considering  his  text  in 
this  passage  as  corrupt,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  correcting  it. 
The  text  actually  expresses  a  very  different  fart :  that  Thrasyllus  caused 
Alcibiades  to  br  stonrd :  mmriHmr*».  The  emendation  xetriXveri*  is  indeed 
very  simple  and  easy,  but  unfortunately  does- not  give  the  sense  required. 
Wolf's  conjecture  k-r'O.va-i),  would  not  DC  liable  to  this  objection  ;  hut  it  it 
very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  should  have  been  corrupted  into  xxrf 
Xtv/ri*.  Still  if  it  was  certain  that  Alcibiades  the  Phegusian  was  a  friend, 
as  well  as  a  kinsman  of  the  son  of  Clinias,  it  would  be  improbable  that 
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He  then  pursued  his  voyage  northward,  and  joined  the 
squadron  which  was  lying  under  the  command  of  Alci- 
biades  at  Sestus,  from  whence  the  whole  fleet  soon  after 
crossed  over  to  Lampsacus,  which  they  fortified,  de- 
signing to  make  it  their  head-quarters  for  the  winter. 
But  the  troops  who  had  been  serving  with  uninterrupted 
success  under  Alcibiades  refused  for  some  time  to  mingle 
in  the  same  ranks  with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  dishonoured  by  their  defeat  at  Ephesus. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  however  Alcibiades  made  an 
expedition  against  Abydus,  and  routed  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  which  Pharnabazus  brought  up  to  protect  it; 
and  after  this  common  victory  the  troops  of  Thrasyllus 
were  greeted  and  recognised  by  their  comrades.  Several 
inroads  were  afterwards  made  from  Lampsacus  into  the 
interior,  to  ravage  the  province  of  Pharnabazus. 

During  the  same  winter  Sparta  at  length  relieved 
herself  from  the  thorn  which  Demosthenes  had  planted 
in  her  side.  The  garrison  of  Pylus,  besieged  by  a  great 
land  force,  and  blockaded  by  a  squadron  of  eleven  galleys, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  permitted  to  withdraw. 
The  Athenians  had  sent  thirty  galleys  to  relieve  it,  under 
the  command  of  Anytus,  a  name  which  afterwards 
became  unhappily  notorious.  But  he  was  prevented  by 
contrary  winds  from  doubling  Malea,  and  returned,  after 
a  bootless  voyage,  to  Athens.  The  people,  indignant  as 
usual  at  the  disappointment,  imputed  it  to  the  treachery 
of  Anytus,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial.  According  to 
Diodorus  he  saved  his  life  by  bribing  his  judges,  and 
this  was  the  first  case  in  which  such  corruption  was 
practised  at  Athens.  This  last  opinion  is  indeed  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Aristotle l,  yet  we  do  not 

Thrasyllus  should  have  made  him  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  it  re- 
mains to  be  more  attentively  considered  whether  this  ought  to  be  assumed 
as  indisputable.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charge  of  Dioclides 
(vol.  iii.  p  395.),  if  Alcibiades  the*  Phegusian  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
openly  or  secretly  fostered  the  popular  delusion  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  Hermes-breakers,  we  should  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  couid  not  have 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  kinsman,  who  might  have,  been  gratified  in- 
stead of  being  displeased  with  his  punishment. 

1  Harpocratio  A«x<i2>v.     It  is  not  certain  that  Aristotle  alluded  to  this 
trial,  nor  even,  that  he  meant  the  same  person.     This  Anytus  was  the  son 
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know  enough  of  the  state  of  the  Athenian  tribunals  at 
this  period,  to  be  sure  that  the  verdict,  which  was  ap- 
parently so  just,  was  not  honestly  given.  The  success 
of  the  Spartans  at  Pylus  was  in  some  degree  balanced 
by  a  disaster  which  they  experienced  about  the  same 
time  in  their  ill-fated  colony  of  Heraclea,  where  the 
Spartan  harmost  Labotas  was  slain  with  700  men  in  a 
battle  with  the  implacable  (Etaeans  through  the  treachery 
of  their  Achaean  comrades,  who  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted —  against  the  spirit  of  the  original  institutions  — 
to  the  franchise. l  On  the  other  hand  the  Athenians 
suffered  another  loss  this  winter,  which  they  perhaps 
felt  not  less  keenly  than  that  of  Pylus.  The  Megarians, 
who  were  now  reinforced  by  the  Syracusan  prisoners 
who  had  escaped  from  Munychia,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Nissea.  The  Athenians  sent  Leotrophides 
and  Timarchus,  with  1000  infantry  and  400  cavalry, 
to  revenge  this  blow.  They  were  met'near  the  border 
by  the  whole  force  of  Megara,  supported  by  the  Syra- 
cusans2  and  a  small  body  of  Lacedemonians,  but  com- 
pletely defeated  it,  and  pursued  the  Megarians  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  town.  But  Nissea  was  not  re- 
trieved. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  408  the  Athenian  fleet  moved 
from  Lampsacus  toward  the  Bosporus,  which  now 
became  the  principal  theatre  of  war,  as  it  was  generally 
felt,  according  to  the  observation  of  Agis,  that  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  mainly  turned  on  the  command  of  this 
great  thoroughfare  of  Greek  commerce.  The  generals 
began  their  operations  with  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  where 
Hippocrates  was  harmost.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Athenian  armament,  the  Chalcedonians  removed  all  their 

of  Anthcmio.  He  may,  as  Duker  shows,  Obs.  Miss.  v.  p.  187.,  have  been 
the  accuser  of  Socrates. 

i  This  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  their  presence.  Xenophon  does  not 
explain  cither  how  they  came  to  be  engaged  In  battle,  or  who  they  were. 
But  perhaps  we  ought  to  connect  this  transaction  with  the  proceedings  of 
Agis  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  viii.  16.,  and  above,  p.  5.  These  may 
have  been  Acha-ans  of  Phthia,,who  were  engaged  reluctantly  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Heracleans. 

'  For  it  is  most  probably  they  who  are  signified  by  the  words  of  Dio- 
dorus,  xiii.  65.  TajacAaSeWif  riva.:  rut  lx  ^zO.iccs. 
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rural  property  of  a  movable  kind  out  of  the  country, 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bithynian  Thracians.  Hearing  this,  Alcibiades  advanced 
with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the  Bithynian  border 
while  the  fleet  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  demanded  that 
the  deposit  should  be  given  up  to  him.  The  Thracians 
were  perhaps  honest,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  sa- 
crifice themselves  for  their  Greek  allies ;  they  surrendered 
their  charge,  and  gave  pledges  of  submission.  On  his 
return  to  Chalcedon  he  began  to  invest  it  with  an  in- 
trenchment  surmounted  with  a  palisade  which  he  carried 
from  sea  to  sea,  interrupted  only  by  the  bed  of  a  river 
which  flowed  by  the  town.  The  works  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  finished,  when  Pharnabazus  came  up  with 
an  army  strong  in  cavalry,  and  encamped  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hercules  near  the  town.  Hippocrates  now 
made  a  sally,  while  Pharnabazus  attempted  to  join  him, 
by  forcing  his  way  through  the  opening  with  which  the 
circumvallation  was  broken  by  the  river.  Thrasyllus, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Athenian  infantry,  sustained  for  a 
long  time,  without  repelling,  the  charge  of  Hippocrates ; 
but  at  length  Alcibiades,  who  had  probably  been  engaged 
in  taking  precautions  against  the  movements  of  Phar- 
nabazus, came  up  with  the  cavalry,  and  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Hippocrates  fell ;  his  troops  were 
driven  back  into  the  town,  and  Pharnabazus,  unable  to 
effect  a  passage,  retreated  to  his  encampment.  The  low 
state  of  the  military  chest  forced  Alcibiades,  as  soon  as 
he  had  invested  Chalcedon,  to  set  off  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Hellespont,  to  raise  money.  In  his  absence  his 
colleagues  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Pharnabazus 
who,  finding  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  not  able 
to  protect  his  province  from  the  hostility  of  the  Athenians, 
and  that  their  affairs  were  declining,  was  probably  de- 
sirous of  peace.  It  was  now  agreed  that  he  should  pay 
the  Athenians  twenty  talents,  and  should  give  safe  con- 
duct to  an  embassy  which  they  were  to  send  to  the 
Persian  court :  and  that  until  these  ambassadors  returned 
they  should  suspend  their  operations  against  Chalcedon ; 
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in  the  meanwhile  the  Chalcedonians  were  to  pay  their 
ancient  tribute  and  the  arrears  which  had  become  due 
since  they  revolted  from  Athens. 

This  convention  was  ratified  by  all  the  generals  ex- 
cept Alcibiades,  who,  having  collected  all  the  forces  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  the  Chersonesus,  together  with 
body  of  Thracians,  and  about  300  horse,  had  taken  Se- 
lymbria,  and  thence  proceeded  to  reduce  Byzantium. 
Pharnabazus  required  that  he  should  ratify  the  treaty ; 
and  Alcibiades  —  as  if  he  had  been  a  distinct  party  — 
demanded  that  the  like  ceremony  should  be  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  satrap  to  himself.  Accordingly  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  Pharnabazus  received  the 
oath  of  Alcibiades  at  Chrysopolis,  while  he  took  that 
which  was  tendered  to  him  by  two  agents  of  Alcibiades 
at  Chalcedon.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  importance  of 
Alcibiades  more  conspicuous,  he  and  the  satrap,  beside 
the  oath  taken  by  all  the  generals,  interchanged  separate 
and  personal  pledges  of  faith.  Pharnabazus  then  left 
Chalcedon,  directing  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  repair 
to  Cyzicus.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  Argives ; 
but  at  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  interests  of  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  and  it  was  headed 
— notwithstanding  the  charge  under  which  he  had  been 
recently  labouring  —  by  Pasippidas.  Hermocrates  and 
his  brother  Proxenus  —  how  authorised  and  for  what 
purposes  we  are  not  informed  —  accompanied  the  La- 
cedaemonian envoys.  Pharnabazus  himself  undertook 
to  conduct  them  to  court. 

In  the  meanwhile  Alcibiades  prosecuted  the  siege  of 
Byzantium,  carried  a  circumvallation  across  the  land 
side  of  the  town,  and  made  several  attempts  to  carry  it  by 
assault.  These  were  all  baffled ;  but  the  provisions  of 
$he  besieged  —  whose  supplies  had  perhaps  been  much 
straitened  by  the  enemy  before  the  siege  was  regularly 
formed  —  soon  began  to  fail ;  and  the  evils  of  famine 
were  aggravated  among  the  inhabitants  by  the  cruelty 
and  insolence  of  Clearchus,  who,  when  food  grew  scarce 
reserved  all  that  he  found  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
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while  the  Byzantians  and  their  families  were  starving. 
Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  provided  for  the  immediate 
security  of  the  place,  reckless  of  the  sufferings  by  which 
it  was  purchased,  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  subsidy  from  Pharnabazus,  and  of  col- 
lecting an  armament  strong  enough  to  draw  off  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  siege,  committing  the  defence  of  the 
town  to  the  Megarian  Helixus,  and  to  Cceratadas,  who 
commanded  the  Boeotian  division  of  the  garrison.  But  he 
had  relied  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  already  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
besiegers,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  concerted  a  plan 
for  admitting  them  within  the  walls.  One  night  they 
opened  the  gates  on  the  land  side  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
troops,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  engaged 
by  the  movements  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  feigned 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  harbour.  The  stratagem  was 
completely  successful;  and  Helixus  and  Cceratadas 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  with  300 
of  the  garrison.  As  it  was  necessity,  rather  than  good- 
will toward  the  Athenians,  that  urged  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  they  stipulated  with  Alcibiades  that  none  of  their 
fellow-citizens  should  be  punished  for  their  previous  po- 
litical offences :  and  this  condition  was  observed.  This 
was  the  only  reward  they  asked  for :  and  their  conduct 
was  so  manifestly  dictated  by  disinterested  patriotism, 
that  when  thev  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial  as  traitors 
they  were  acquited  by  the  judgment  of  the  Spartans 
themselves. 

In  the  spring  of  407,  Pharnabazus  and  the  rival 
ambassadors,  who  had  stopt  during  the  most  inclement 
part  of  the  winter  at  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium, 
were  pursuing  their  journey,  when  they  met  another 
Lacedaemonian  embassy  headed  by  Boeotius,  which  was 
returning  from  the  Persian  court.  They  announced 
that  they  had  been  completely  successful  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  king  ;  and  their  assertions  were  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  Cyrus  ;  a  younger  son  of  Darius, 
who  was  sent  down  with  instructions  to  aid  the  Lace- 
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daemon  ians  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  a  com- 
mission which  invested  him  with  supreme  authority- 
over  the  whole  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor,  or,  as 
the  royal  letter  described  it,  over  all  who  assembled  in 
the  plains  of  Castolus.1  The  Athenian  envoys  were 
nevertheless  desirous  of  continuing  their  journey ;  if 
this  was  not  permitted,  they  demanded  leave  to  return 
home.  But  Cyrus,  who  entered  with  ardour  on  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  desired  Pharnabazus  either  to 
put  them  into  his  hands,  or  to  detain  them  for  a  time, 
that  the  Athenians  might  not  be  warned  of  their  danger ; 
and  Pharnabazus,  to  gratify  the  prince,  kept  them  in 
custody,  amusing  them  with  promises,  sometimes  of  con- 
ducting them  to  court,  sometimes  of  sending  them  back 
to  the  coast :  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned three  years,  that  he  obtained  leave  from  Cyrus 
to  release  them. 

Alcibiades,  having  achieved  so  many  brilliant  and 
important  conquests,  having  rescued  the  state  from  the 
dangers  of  intestine  discord,  made  the  name  of  Athens 
once  more  formidable  to  her  revolted  subjects,  and  en- 
abled her  to  cope  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy 
supported  by  the  power  of  Persia,  now  thought  it  time 
to  show  himself  at  home.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Byzantium  he  sailed  to  Samos  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet,  and  thence  proceeded  with  twenty  galleys  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  collected 
100  talents.  Thrasybulus  was  sent  with  eighty  galleys 
to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  restored  the  Athenian 
sovereignty  in  most  of  the  revolted  cities,  and  among 
the  rest  in  Thasos,  which,  since  it  threw  off  its  obedience 
to  Athens,  had  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  war 
and  civil  broils  and  their  attendant  famine.  Thrasyl- 
lus    conducted  the  rest  of  the  armament   to  Athens, 

1  Koiexvm  tm*  If  K*0*r»X«»  oc.8°otZou.ivan .  Castolus  it  appears  from 
Steph.  Byz.  was  in  Lyclia.  Its  connection  with  the  Dorians  which  Ste- 
phanas trerv  intimates  to  inexplicable.  Nor  do  we  know  what  were  the 
provinces  included  in  this  description.  The  word  Kaja*o.-  is  also  an 
enigma.  But  Xenophon  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  to  warrant  the 
fancy,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Darius  to  dismember  his  empire  in  fa- 
vour of  Cyrus,  who  on  the  contrary  always  speaks  as  his  father's  officer. 
H    2 
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where  he  found  that  Alcibiades  had  been  elected  one  of 
the  new  generals  with  Thrasybulus  and  Conon.  Alci- 
biades, having  returned  with  his  treasure  to  JSamos, 
sailed  first  to  Paros,  and  then  made  for  Gythium,  under 
pretext  of  observing  the  preparations  of  the  Spartans, 
who  were  said  to  be  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  thirty 
galleys  there,  but  really  to  gather  information  as  to  the 
state  of  public  feeling  toward  himself;  and  —  all  his 
doubts  having  been  removed  by  his  recent  appointment, 
and  by  private  assurances  from  his  friends — he  at 
length  sailed  into  Piraeus. 

It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  that  he  made  his 
entry  with  the  pomp  of  a  naval  triumph,  though  its  cir- 
cumstances are  wholly  omitted  in  Xenophon's  dry  nar- 
rative, and  were  probably  much  exaggerated  by  later 
writers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  may  have 
ventured  to  indulge  his  natural  love  of  ostentation  with 
the  splendour  which  some  of  these  writers  described  him 
to  have  displayed  on  this  occasion.1  But  it  appears 
that  he  reserved  for  himself  the  privilege  of  bringing 
home  the  prizes  which  had  been  taken  in  the  late  cam- 
paigns, which  amounted  according  to  Diodorus  to  no 
less  than  200  vessels2 — and  that  his  squadron  was  both 
richly  adorned  with  the  most  glittering  spoils,  and 
attended  by  transports  laden  with  prisoners  and  booty. 
The  crowd  which  flocked  to  the  shores  of  Piraeus  to 
witness  his  landing  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  which 
saw  him  embark  for  Sicily,  and  now  he  was  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  public  curiosity.  The  sentiments  which  he 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators  were  various  as 
the  view  they  took  of  the  events  which  had  caused  so 
great  a  change  in  the  state  of  Athens  since  his  last 
departure.     The  majority  however  regarded  him  as  an 

1  As  the  Samian  Duris,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiades,  Pint.  Ale.  32.,  Athenaeus  xii.  p.  535.,  and  related  th;it  the 
galley  of  Alcibiades  was  adorned  with  purple  sails,  and  that  the  rowers,  as 
they  entered  the  harbour,  were  kept  to  time  by  the  flute  of  I'hrysogoiu-, 
and  tne  voice  of  Callippides,  a  tragic  actor,  both  in  sacred  or  theatrical 
attire. 

2  But  Plutarch,  Ale.  32.,  more  judiciously  supposes  that  this  number 
included  those  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  of  which  he  carried  a  va» 
the  ornaments  of  the  prows. 
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injured  man,  the  victim  of  the  envy  and  animosity  of 
his  ambitious  and  turbulent  rivals,  who  had  first  denied 
him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  innocence,  and 
then  had  misled  the  people  to  drive  him  into  exile. 
"  It  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  who  had  shown  by  their  treatment  of  him 
how  little  they  believed  his  heart  to  be  with  them,  how 
much  they  dreaded  his  unalterable  attachment  to  Athens. 
Great  as  his  abilities  were,  his  fellow  citizens  had  nothing 
to  fear,  but  much  to  hope  from  them.  For  minds  like 
his  the  honours  with  which  the  people  rewarded  his 
services  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  ambition :  his 
adversaries,  who,  conscious  of  no  real  merit,  could  only 
hope  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  abler  and  better  men, 
were  much  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth." 
There  were  however  others  who  considered  him  as  the 
sole  author  of  their  past  calamities,  and  of  all  the  dangers 
which  were  still  impending  over  Athens.  And  this 
party  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  day  of  his  return 
was  one  of  evil  omen :  for  indeed  it  happened  to  be 
that  on  which  the  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess  was 
annually  stript  of  its  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  the 
needful  reparations  and  ablutions1,  and  was  veiled  from 
public  view  ;  and  it  was  therefore  marked  in  the  Attic 
calendar  as  an  unlucky  day2,  and  was  one  on  which  no 
religious  Athenian  would  transact  any  business.  But 
there  were  probably  few  in  whose  minds  such  reflections 
and  forebodings  were  not  at  least  for  a  time  excluded 
by  the  thought,  which  the  spectacle  more  immediately 
suggested,  of  the  victories  and  conquests,  by  which 
Alcibiades  had  raised  his  country,  from  the  depth  cf 
humiliation  and  despondency  into  which  she  had  fallen 
when  she  had  lost  his  support,  to  her  present  lofty  and 
firm  position. 

1  Hence  the  holiday  was  called  TlXwriy*.  The  house  of  the  Praxi- 
argida- enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  performing  these  ritei,  which 
men,  derived  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  cuttom  w;is  the  found- 
ation of  a  whole  class  of  legends,  such  as  that  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  poem  of  C'allimachus,  In  J.avacra  Palladis. 

*  'E*  raif  fcukurrx  rir  enro^xhuv.     Plut .  Ale  34. 

a  3 
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He  did  not  however  wholly  rely  on  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  though  he  had  neglected  no  means  of  en- 
suring it,  and  when  his  galley  came  alongside  the  quay 
he  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  deck  until  he  observed 
his  cousin  Euryptolemus  and  a  strong  body  of  kinsmen 
and  friends  ready  to  escort  him  to  the  city.  He  then 
landed,  and  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  all  the  tokens 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  the  sight  of  an  old  favourite' 
under  such  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  kindle. 
Garlands  were  showered  upon  his  head,  the  air  rang 
with  acclamations ;  the  throng  pressed  upon  the  circle 
of  friends  that  surrounded  him,  to  gaze  at  him  and 
salute  him.  Thus  attended  he  went  up  to  the  city,  and 
presented  himself  successively  before  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  He  there  asserted  his  innocence,  bewailed 
his  misfortunes,  complained,  but  with  delicate  forbear- 
ance, of  his  wrongs,  imputed  his  calamities  to  the  malig- 
nity of  fortune  and  the  envy  of  a  higher  power,  but  dwelt 
at  the  greatest  length  on  the  fair  prospects  which  were 
now  open  for  Athens.  His  hearers,  touched,  flattered, 
and  excited,  by  his  address,  testified  their  sympathy  and 
delight  by  the  extraordinary  honours  which  they  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  none  of  his  enemies  ventured  to  raise 
a  dissentient  voice.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  were  sunk  in  the  sea1  ;  his  property  was  restored 
to  him ;  the  priests  were  ordered  to  recant  their  curses- ; 
a  golden  crown  was  decreed  to  him;5;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  new  authority 
was  highly  judicious.  Since  the  enemy  had  been  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  sacred  procession,  in  which 
certain  objects  of  a  mystic  worship  were  transported 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  attended  by  a  throng  of  devotees, 

1  Diodorus,  xiii.  69.  rk;  Yixctt  xotriTiiriB-ccv.  Nepos  Ale.  6.,  pilte  ilia? 
in  quibus  devotio  fuirat  scripta. 

2  The  Hierophant  Theodorus  is  said  to  have  declined  this  recantation  as 
unnecessary  :  for  he  had  only  cursed  Alcibiades  as  the  enemy  of  Athens. 
This  ambiguous  language  seems  to  indicate  a  hostile  spirit. 

3  Plutarch,  Ale.  33.,  speaks  in  the  plural  number.  But  neither  Xeno- 
phon  nor  Diodorus  mentions  any  crown. 
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had  been  discontinued  through  fear  of  hostile  inter- 
ruption ;  the  mystic  treasures  had  been  carried  by  sea, 
the  crowd  of  worshippers  had  consequently  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  many  ancient  observances  and  populai 
amusements,  which  were  connected  with  certain  stations 
on  the  sacred  road,  became  impracticable.  Alcibiades 
resolved  at  once  to  display  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  his 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  conciliate  the 
superstitious  prejudices  which  he  had  offended,  and  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  by  conducting  the  mystic 
procession  under  a  military  escort  to  Eleusis.  Having 
taken  suitable  precautions  against  surprise,  by  securing 
the  passes  and  watching  the  enemy's  movements,  he 
led  out  the  whole  of  the  armed  force  which  was  not 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and,  placing  the 
priests  and  their  mystic  train  in  the  centre,  marched  to 
Eleusis.  Agis  either  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough 
to  offer  any  interruption,  or  was  restrained  from  the 
attempt  by  religious  scruples.  But  the  success  of  this 
military  pilgrimage  did  not  the  less  sooth  the  pride  as 
well  as  the  piety  of  the  Athenians,  and  heighten  their 
confidence  in  their  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  they 
voted  an  armament  of  100  galleys,  1500  heavy  infantry, 
and  150  horse,  with  leave,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus,  to  nominate  his  colleagues.1  Within  four 
months  after  his  return-  he  had  completed  his  pre- 
parations for  a  new  expedition,  and,  with  Aristocrates 
and  Adimantus3,  sailed  from  Athens  for  the  last  time. 
He  first  bent  his  course  to  Andros,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  and,  having  landed  his  troops,  defeated 
those  of  the  enemy,  who  met  him  in  the  field,  and  shut 
them  up  within  their  walls.  But  he  could  not  reduce 
the  town,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  the  time  which  a 


i  The  rhetoricians  invented,  as  a  topic  for  declamation,  a  law  which 
Alcibiades  was  supposed  to  have  recommended  —  that  ho  general  should 

he  recalled  from  hi*  command  to  ba  put  upon  his  trial).  Meursius  Ik.s 
carefully  inserted  this  statute  In  his  Themis  Attica,  i.  11.,  on  he  authority 
oi  the  Scholiast  of  Aphthonius. 

I  Bee  Mr  Clinton  F.  11.  b.  c.  4<ff. 

3  Instead  of  Aristocrates,  Diodorus,  xiii.  fiP.,  names  Thrasybulus,  wl.o 
appears  not  to  have  returned  to  Athens  before  the  hattle  of  Aiginu&aj, 

ii  4 
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siege  would  have  cost,  and  in  a  few  days  set  sail  again 
for  Samos,  leaving  one  of  his  colleagues  with  a  small  force 
to  harass  the  enemy. 

The  Spartan  government  seems  to  have  felt  the  ne- 
cessity not  only  of  making  preparations  for  facing  the 
Athenian  armament,  but  of  sending  out  a  man  capable 
of  commanding  against  Alcibiades.  And  Sparta  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  possess  one  better  qualified  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  all  respects  more  suited  to  her  pre- 
sent emergency,  than  any  of  her  ancient  worthies. 
This  was  Lysander,  son  of  Aristoclitus.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  high  birth ;  for,  though  not  of  the  royal 
lineage,  he  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Heracleids. 
But  his  mother  seems  not  to  have  been  a  citizen ;  and 
hence  Lysander  is  sometimes  described  as  of  ignoble,, 
if  not  of  servile  origin,  and  clearly  appears  not  to  have 
been  entitled  by  birth  to  the  full  privileges  of  the 
Spartan  franchise.  But  he  shared  the  education  of  the 
noblest  class  of  youths,  and  was  not  forbidden  to  aspire 
to  some  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state.  To  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  which,  while  they  stimulated 
his  ambition,  left  him  to  depend  on  his  industry  for 
success,  he  probably  owed  much  of  that  suppleness 
which  distinguished  his  character  beyond  that  of  any  of 
his  countrymen,  whose  names  we  have  hitherto  had  oc- 
casion to  mention.  And  this  was  a  quality  so  foreign 
to  the  Spartan  nature,  that  it  attracted  more  attention, 
and  produced  a  greater  effect,  than  it  would  have  done 
in  a  Greek  of  any  other  city.  A  Spartan  generally 
found  it  the  hardest  of  all  things  to  stoop,  and  fre- 
quently through  the  want  of  personal  address  lost  the 
advantages  which  he  gained  by  his  policy  or  military 
talents.  So  we  have  seen  that  Gylippus  and  Clearchus 
had  disgusted  their  allies  by  their  arrogant  demeanour, 
and  even  Brasidas,  though  his  manners  were  generally 
prepossessing,  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  breach  with 
Perdiccas,  whom  a  little  more  pliancy  would  probably 
have  conciliated  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  public  in- 
terest.    It  seems  to  have  been  this  quality,  more  than 
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his  general  reputation  for  activity  and  abilities  — 
though  he  had  probably  given  proofs  of  both  —  that  re- 
commended Lysander  as  a  successor  of  Cratesippidas 
in  the  office  of  Admiral,  when  his  year  expired. 

It  was  perhaps  known  at  Sparta  that  a  Persian  prince 
was  expected  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  the  mari- 
time provinces,  and  that  the  talents  of  a  dexterous 
negotiator  might  be  required  at  his  court  to  support 
the  Spartan  interests  against  the  intrigues  of  Tissa- 
phernes. Lysander,  having  strengthened  the  squadron 
with  which  he  was  sent  out,  with  reinforcements  from 
Rhodes,  Cos,  Miletus,  and  Chios,  which  raised  its 
numbers  to  seventy  galleys,  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  there 
waited,  with  the  Lacediemonian  envoys  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Persian  court,  till  he  heard  that 
Cyrus  had  arrived  at  Sardis ;  and  then,  accompanied  by 
the  envoys,  proceeded  thither  in  person.  They  found 
Cyrus  well  disposed  to  listen  to  their  complaints  against 
Tissaphernes,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemy,  and 
when  they  requested  him  to  exert  himself  in  their 
behalf,  he  assured  them  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry 
the  king's  instructions  into  full  effect :  he  had  brought 
500  talents  with  him ;  and,  if  this  sum  should  prove 
insufficient,  he  would  spend  his  private  revenues  in  their 
cause,  and  sooner  than  let  them  want  money,  he  would 
melt  down  the  precious  metals  that  adorned  the  throne 
on  which  he  sat  to  give  them  audience.  It  was  a  figure 
of  speech,  like  that  which  Tissaphernes  was  said  to  have 
used  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  more  sincerely  meant. 
These  friendly  professions  encouraged  Lysander  to  make 
a  more  specific  request,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  if 
he  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  seamen  at  the  rate 
of  a  drachma  a  day,  instead  of  the  half-drachma  which 
they  now  received,  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  galleys 
would  soon  desert,  and  he  would  save  the  expense  of  a 
protracted  war.  But  Cyrus  pleaded  that  he  was  bound 
by  the  king's  orders,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  prescribed  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  paid 
for  every  galley  which  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  to 
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maintain.  Lysander  saw  that  this  was  not  the  time  to 
urge  his  request,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  found 
a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Cyrus  entertained  the 
envoys,  and  before  the  banquet  was  over,  Lysander  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  good  graces,  that  as  he  placed 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking,  according 
to  the  Greek  usage,  in  his  guest's  hands,  he  desired  to 
know  how  he  might  oblige  him.  The  Spartan  took 
advantage  of  this  offer  to  obtain  an  addition  of  an  obolus 
to  the  daily  wages  of  the  seamen,  and  before  he  left 
Sardis  received  not  only  the  arrears  then  due,  but  a 
month's  pay  in  advance.  The  effect  of  this  supply  soon 
became  visible  in  the  spirits  of  the  men  and  the  strength 
of  the  fleet,  which  was  raised  to  ninety  galleys.  But 
Alcibiades  had  likewise  augmented  his  forces,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Notium,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  both  inferior  in 
numbers,  and  needed  repairs ;  and  Lysander  had  it 
hauled  on  shore  to  refit,  while  he  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  action. 

It  came  unexpectedly,  through  the  imprudence  of 
Alcibiades.  He  had  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Lysander  at  the  court  of 
Cyrus,  for  it  was  probably  he  who  induced  Tissa- 
phernes to  apply  to  the  prince  for  leave  to  introduce  an 
Athenian  embassy  there.  Tissaphernes  instructed  Cyrus 
in  the  system  of  policy  which  he  himself  had  learned 
from  Alcibiades,  and  advised  him  to  beware  of  making 
any  of  the  Greek  states  too  powerful,  and  to  let  them 
all  waste  their  strength  in  their  intestine  quarrels.  But 
Cyrus,  beside  his  dislike  of  the  counsellor,  had  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  his  advice.  He  had  probably  al- 
ready formed  views,  of  which  Tissaphernes  was  ignorant, 
and  which  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  connect  himself 
as  closely  as  he  could,  not  by  hollow  professions,  but  by 
real  services,  with  one  of  the  belligerents,  and,  as  the 
Spartan  alliance  promised  much  greater  advantages  than 
he  could  derive  from  the  friendship  of  Athens,  he  Avas 
sincerely  desirous  of  establishing  the  ascendancy  of  Sparta ; 
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and  of  crushing  her  rival;  he  therefore  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  Athenian  embassy.  Alcibiades  seems  now  to 
have  been  much  embarrassed,  and  to  have  been  driven 
to  some  violent  methods  of  raising  supplies,  to  prevent 
his  men  from  yielding  to  the  attraction  of  the  Persian 
gold.  An  unprovoked  attack  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  territory  of  Cuma  ,  was  apparently  sug- 
gested by  no  other  motive ;  and  it  was  probably  with  a 
like  object  that,  hearing  that  Thrasybulus  had  left  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  fortifying  Phocaea,  he  sailed  thither 
to  meet  him.  But  he  left  the  fleet  at  Notium,  under  the 
command  of  Antiochus,  the  master  of  his  own  galley, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  avoid  an  engagement,  even  if 
the  enemy  should  offer  battle  during  his  absence. 

Antiochus  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  seaman,  but 
he  had  not  been  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  Alci- 
biades either  by  his  talents  or  his  virtues.  Their  inti- 
macy it  appears  had  arisen  out  of  a  childish  occasion 
already  mentioned-,  and  had  been  cemented  chiefly  by 
their  convivial  intercourse,  in  which  Alcibiades,  who,  as 
he  was  capable  of  the  highest  kinds  of  enjoyment,  could 
also  descend  to  the  lowest,  was  pleased  with  his  com- 
panion's boisterous  spirits  and  nautical  buffoonery. 
Antiochus,  presuming  on  his  familiarity  with  his  com- 
mander, seems  to  have  been  totally  heedless  of  the 
orders  he  had  received.  He  appears  to  have  attributed 
the  inaction  in  which  Lysander  had  kept  his  fleet,  to 
timidity  or  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  over- 
looking the  difference  between  himself  and  Alcibiades, 
to  have  thought  that,  if  he  could  only  draAv  the  enemy 
out,  he  should  be  certain  of  victory,  and  at  least  might 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him  with  perfect  safety. 
He  therefore  sailed  from  Notium,  taking  only  one  galley 
in  company  with  his  own,  into  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
and  as  he  passed  close  by  the  prows  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet,  offered  every  kind  of  contumely,  by  word 
and  gesture,  that  could  provoke  an  attack.     Lysander 

'   Diodor.  xiii.  73.    Nei  os,  Alj.  7.,  confounds  Cuma  ana  Notium. 
i  Vol.  III.  l>.  '331. 
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at  length  ordered  a  few  galleys  to  give  him  chase.  But 
■when  he  saw  Antiochus  supported  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Athenian  fleet,  he  advanced  with  the  remainder 
of  his  own  in  order  of  battle.  The  Athenians  now  also 
brought  out  their  whole  force ;  but  they  came  up  in  se- 
parate groups,  without  order  or  plan,  and  were  defeated 
in  detail.  The  galley  of  Antiochus  nimself,  which  was 
among  the  foremost,  was  soon  sunk,  and  his  death 
probably  hastened  the  flight  of  the  rest.  They  took 
refuge  in  Samos,  leaving  fifteen  destroyed  or  taken  : 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  saved  by  the 
nearness  of  the  shore.  Alcibiades,  on  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  came  to  Samos,  and  sailed  out  with  his  whole 
force  toward  Ephesus,  to  offer  battle.  But  even  after 
the  recent  loss,  he  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and 
Lysander  would  not  risk  the  honour  of  his  newly  erected 
trophy.  Alcibiades  returned  to  Samos,  rather  shamed 
by  the  enemy's  caution,  than  consoled  by  the  display  of 
his  own  strength. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Notium  was  carried  to 
Athens  by  some  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  among 
the  rest  by  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Thraso,  who  did  not 
fail  to  add  every  circumstance  which  could  place  his 
conduct  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  They  found 
public  opinion  already  turned  against  him,  and  suspicion 
and  discontent  generally  prevailing,  instead  of  the 
admiration  and  confidence  which  he  had  inspired  a  few 
months  before.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  possible  that 
the  expectations  excited  by  his  first  successes  should 
have  been  completely  fulfilled,  and  they  were  perhaps 
purposely  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  ad- 
versaries, who  knew  that  his  reputation  would  suffer  in 
proportion  from  the  first  reverse  that  might  befall  him. 
His  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Andros  was  the  first  dis- 
appointment that  chilled  the  popular  enthusiasm.  The 
eyes  of  the  people  had  also  been  directed  to  Chios,  with 
lively  hopes  that  this  important  island  and  with  it  all 
tlie  revolted  Ionian  towns  would  soon  be  restored  to  die 
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dominion  of  Athens.1  Not  only  was  no  step  gained 
toward  this  end,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Notium 
the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  fortress  of  Delphinium, 
which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto  kept,  and  thus  deprived 
them  of  their  last  footing  in  Chios.2  About  the  same 
time  news  came  that  Eion  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Alcibiades,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  held 
accountable  for  all  these  losses,  which  it  was  universally 
believed  he  only  wanted  the  will  to  prevent.  The 
people  asked  what  he  had  done :  and  they  heard  from 
his  enemies,  that,  while  he  abandoned  the  charge  of  the 
great  armament  which  he  commanded  to  unworthy 
favourites,  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  he  was 
enriching  himself,  and  supplying  the  demands  of  his 
luxurious  habits,  with  the  contributions  which  he  extorted 
from  the  allies  of  the  state.  And  this  charge  appears 
to  have  been  not  altogether  unfounded ;  for  though  he 
may  not  have  sacrificed  the  public  service  to  his  pleasures, 
it  seems  clear  that  he  indulged  without  restraint  in  those 
which  the  wealthy  and  voluptuous  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  placed  within  his  reach.3  It  was  also  discovered 
that  he  had  built  a  stronghold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pactye  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus4;  and  this  provision 
for  a  refuge  in  distress  was  believed  to  indicate  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  or  of  a  treasonable  design.  The 
affair  of  Notium  confirmed  suspicions  which  had  been 
before  floating  in  the  public  mind,  and  excited  its 
resentment  to  the  utmost.  Alcibiades  was  removed 
from  his  command;  and  Thrasybulus  —  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  but 
that  of  receiving  his  colleague's  unfortunate  visit — was 
involved  in  the  same  disgrace.  His  attachment  to  Alci- 
biades was  perhaps  the  motive  which  really  swayed  the 

1  Lysias  Alcib.  i.  p.  US. 

2  Diodorus  attributes  this  conquest  to  Callicratidas,  xiii.  76. 

3  ConiparePluL  Ale.  36.,  Athenauis,  xii.  p.  635. 

*  Tec  iocuraZ  te/^jj.  Xenophon,  Hell.  i.  &  17.  Thev  were  near  the  coast 
ot  the  Hellespont  Xenopbon,  Hell.  ii.  1.  25.  Tlni  Bio-**Br,*.  Pint.  Ale.  36. 
Se  Pactyen  contullt  (Diodorui  xiii.  74.)  ihique  tria  castolla  communivit, 
Bornos,  Bisanthen,  Neontichos.     Nepos  Ale.  7. 
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authors  of  these  measures ;  though  they  must  have  de- 
vised a  different  pretext  to  cover  their  attack.  He  how- 
ever continued  to  serve  in  the  fleet ;  but  Alcibiades, 
who  found,  that  even  there  his  conduct  was  generally- 
condemned,  sailed  away  to  his  fortified  domain  in  the 
Chersonesus. 

Conon  was  permitted  to  remain  in  office.  He  was 
wealthy,  and  his  family  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
higher  class ;  he  had  probably  taken  no  part  in  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  might  therefore  be  courted  as 
a  useful  ally  by  every  party.  He  had  hitherto  met  with 
few  opportunities  of  displaying  his  talents,  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  collected  from  a  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
which  however  is  certainly  much  exaggerated,  and 
perhaps  lull  of  fictitious  incidents  —  that  he  had  pre- 
served Corcyra,  when  it  was  again  threatened  by  its 
domestic  factions,  and  had  secured  the  Athenian  interest 
without  a  renewal  of  the  old  scenes  of  bloodshed.1  He 
had  however  probably  been  rising  in  reputation,  and  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  man  who  was  most  capable  of 
filling  the  place  of  Alcibiades.  Nine  new  colleagues 
were  associated  with  him ;  and  the  list  of  their  names 
possesses  an  unusual  interest  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  ensuing 
history.  They  were  Diomedon,  Leon2,  Pericles,  Era- 
sinides,  Aristocrates,  Archestratus,  Protomachus,  Thra- 
syllus,  Aristogenes.  Conon  was  at  this  time  at  Andros, 
prosecuting  the  siege,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys. 
He  received  orders  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to 
Samos,    and  to  take  the  command  of   the  fleet;  and 

i  Unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  done  this,  the  whole  account  of  the 
sedition  in  Diodorus,  xiii.  48.,  must  be  rejected  as  a  mere  fiction,  hut 
the  observation  of  Thucydides,  iv.  48.,  proves  that  the  description  of  Dio 
dorus  is  at  least  greatly  overcharged. 

2  Xenophon,  H.  i.  5.  16.,  names  Leon,  an  officer  already  known  to  us.  as 
one  of  the  ten  ;  but  in  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Arginusaj  he  omits 
his  name,  and  mentions  Lysias  instead.  Schneider  would  therefore  sub- 
stitute the  name  of  Lysias  for  that  of  Leon  in  the  list,  i.  5.  16.,  and  would 
omit  the  name  of  Leon  in  the  next  passage  where  it  occurs,  H.  i.  6.  16. 
It  is  however  just  possible  that  I^eon  was  originally  elected,  and  that  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Callicratidas  in  one  of  the  galleys  which  Conon  sent 
out  from  Mitylene,  and  that  Lysias  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
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Phanosthenes  was  sent  with  four  galleys  to  Andros. 
On  his  way  to  Andros,  Phanosthenes  made  a  capture, 
which  enabled  the  Athenians  to  exhibit  a  generous 
feeling,  of  which  unhappily  few  instances  occur  in  Greek 
history.  Dorieus  with  two  Thracian  galleys  fell  in  his 
way,  and  was  taken  and  sent  to  Athens.  He  had  been 
outlawed,  with  his  whole  family,  both  in  Rhodes  and  at 
Athens,  as  a  sworn  foe  to  the  Athenian  interests ;  and 
the  activity  with  which  he  had  since  served  on  the  side 
of  the  Peloponnesians  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
extraordinary  resentment  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  the 
people  were  softened  by  the  presence  of  their  inveterate 
enemy,  when  he  was  brought  as  a  captive  before  the  as- 
sembly ;  they  rescinded  his  sentence,  and  restored  him  to 
liberty  without  a  ransom.1  His  majestic  aspect,  and 
the  many  victories  which  he  had  won  in  the  national 
games2,  pleaded  no  doubt  powerfully  for  him,  and  de- 
tract something  from  the  merit  of  the  clemency  which 
he  experienced.  Yet  they  did  not,  it  seems,  prove  suf- 
ficient, though  coupled  with  the  recollection  of  many 
important  services,  to  screen  him  from  the  resentment 
of  the  Spartans,  who  are  said  to  have  put  him  to  death 
some  years  afterwards  on  a  slight  suspicion.3  We  do 
not  know  how  far  he  may  have  contributed  to  an  event 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which 
is  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  his  native  island, 
and  not  without  moment  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The 
three  chief  towns  of  the  island,  Ialysus,  Lindus,  and 
Camirus,  were  politically  incorporated  in  a  new  capital, 
which  took  the  name  of  Rhodes,  and  contributed  each  a 
share  to  its  population.4  The  unfailing  tendency  of 
such  changes  to  promote  democratical  ascendancy,  must, 
we  should  think,  have  rendered  Sparta  averse  to  this 
union,  though  in  the  present  state  of  her  affairs  she  did 
not  venture    to  oppose  it.     And  if   Dorieus,  notwith- 

«  Xenophon  Hell.  i.  5.  IP.  2  Pans.  vi.7.  4. 

s  Paus.  vi.  7.  C,  on  the  authority  of  Androtiou. 
*  Diodor.  xiii.  lb. 
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standing  his  aristocratical  prejudices,  was  induced  by 
patriotic  motives  to  forward  it,  his  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  may  have  secretly  provoked  that  displeasure, 
which  afterwards  vented  itself  under  the  colour  of  a 
groundless  charge.1 

1  Pausanias  in  his  odd  manner  observes  that,  if  what  Androtion  relates 
as  to  the  death  of  Dorieus  is  true,  the  Spartans  in  this  instance  showed  as 
much  rashness  (» foirin <«)  as  the  Athenians  in  their  treatment  of  the  ge- 
nerals who  conquered  at  ArginusjE.  But  rashness  was  never  a  Spartan 
foiling. 
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FROM    THE    BATTLE    OF    NOTIUM    TO    THE    END    OF    THE 
PELOPONNESIAN    WAR. 

When  Conon  came  to  Samos,  he  found  the  fleet  under 
his  command  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy :  but 
despondency  was  prevailing  among  the  men ;  partly 
perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat :  it  was 
however  probably  still  more  owing  to  the  want  of 
full  and  regular  pay,  and  to  the  contrast  which  they 
saw  in  this  respect  between  their  own  prospects  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  provided  with  an 
ample  and  unfailing  supply  from  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  the  Persian  treasury.  The  Athenian  crews  appear  to 
have  been  thinned,  as  Lysander  predicted,  by  frequent 
desertions,  and  Conon  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  his  armament  from  above  a  hundred  to 
seventy  galleys  that  each  might  have  its  proper  com- 
plement. His  next  care  was  to  provide  for  its  immediate 
exigencies;  and  he  was  compelled,  as  Alcibiades  had 
been,  to  employ  it  in  expeditions  which  had  no  other 
object  than  the  plunder  to  be  collected  in  the  descents 
which  he  made  on  the  enemy's  coasts.  The  autumn 
and  winter  passed  without  anymore  important  operations ; 
for  Lysander  did  not  stir  from  Ephesus.  He  probably 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  seek  an  engagement ; 
but  his  attention  was  also  deeply  engaged  by  affairs  of  a 
different  nature.  His  ambition  was  not  such  as  com- 
monly animated  a  Spartan  general :  the  desire  of  glory 
earned  in  his  country's  service.  His  views  were  directed 
in  the  first  place  to  his  own  aggrandizement :  and  he 
wished  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  independent  of 
her  greatness.  He  was  willing  indeed  to  be  useful;  but  it 
was  in  order  that  he  might  become  necessary  to  her.  On 
his  arrival  in  Asia  he  found  the  Greek  cities  divided  by 

VOL.    IV.  I 
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the  usual  factions.  The  partizans  of  oligarchy  who  had 
been  kept  down  under  the  dominion  of  Athens  were  be- 
ginning again  to  lift  up  their  heads ;  but  they  still  ge- 
nerally needed  support  from  without.  Here  therefore 
Lysander  perceived  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  host  of 
adherents  and  satellites,  bound  to  himself  by  the  firmest 
ties  of  interest,  and  ready  to  forward  any  design  for 
which  he  might  employ  them.  For  the  interest  of  Sparta 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  oligarchical  go- 
vernment in  the  room  of  democracy ;  but  for  Lysander 's 
purpose  something  more  was  required.  While  he  staid 
at  Ephesus  —  where  his  naval  preparations  were  perhaps 
rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive  for  his  protracted  so- 
journ—  he  sent  for  some  of  the  leading  men  from  the 
principal  Greek  cities,  the  boldest  and  most  aspiring 
spirits  he  could  find,  and  held  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  attaining  to  that  absolute  power  which  they  coveted 
over  their  fellow-citizens.  As  long  as  the  contest  with 
Athens  remained  undecided,  this  end  could  not  be 
fully  accomplished.  The  downfal  of  Athens  therefore 
was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  They  would  still 
need  the  aid  of  a  patron  who  could  engage  the  authority 
of  Sparta  in  their  behalf,  and  they  could  only  hope  per- 
manently to  triumph  over  their  enemies  and  rivals,  if 
Lysander  continued  in  a  station  which  enabled  him  to 
befriend  them.  Having  thus  prepared  them  for  future 
opportunities  of  action,  he  advised  them  in  the  mean- 
while to  collect  their  strength  in  clubs  for  mutual  defence, 
and  gradually  to  extend  their  influence  by  all  the  means 
which  were  already  at  their  disposal :  and  he  gave  them 
an  immediate  earnest  of  his  own  goodwill,  by  raising 
them  to  the  highest  offices  which  were  subject  to  his 
nomination  or  control,  and  by  abetting  them  in  every 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others  which  his  favour  couid 
enable  them  to  commit  with  impunity. 

He  had  thus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  number 
of  powerful,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous  factions, 
which  depended  entirely  on  his  support,  when  his  year 
of  office  expired  (406),  and  Cailicratidas  was  sent  to 
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succeed  him.  The  new  admiral  was  a  genuine  Spartan 
of  the  best  stamp,  and  directly  opposite  to  Lysander  in 
the  leading  points  of  his  character:  zealous  for  the  public 
service  without  selfish  ends,  keenly  alive  both  to  his 
country's  honour  and  his  own,  impatient  of  dissimulation 
and  of  servility.  Lysander  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to 
thwart,  discredit,  and  dishearten  his  successor.  He  sent 
all  that  was  left  of  the  Persian  subsidy,  back  to  Cyrus  ; 
and  he  probably  instructed  his  partizans  in  the  allied 
cities  to  withhold  all  that  they  could  of  the  supplies  and 
succours  required  for  the  service.  They  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely regretted  his  departure,  and  perhaps  spontaneously 
vented  their  dissatisfaction  in  murmurs  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  government,  w  which  so  imprudently 
changed  its  admirals,  and  often  sent  out  men  who  had 
none  of  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  office  ;  no  naval 
experience,  no  knowledge  of  mankind,  no  acquaintance 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  came  to  command." 
He  himself,  when  he  resigned  the  fleet  to  Callicratidas 
at  Ephesus,  bade  him  remember  that  it  was  victorious, 
and  in  possession  of  the  sea.  But  Callicratidas,  in  answer 
to  this  boast,  desired  him  to  conduct  it  to  Miletus,  and 
to  prove  his  assertion,  by  keeping  Samcs,  where  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  lying,  on  his  left  hand.  Lysander 
however  declined  this  test,  on  pretence  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  interfere  with  another's  province.  After  his 
departure  Callicratidas  drew  reinforcements  amount- 
ing to  fifty  galleys  from  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  other 
quarters,  and  having  thus  collected  140  sail,  prepared 
to  seek  the  enemy.  The  want  of  money  however  in- 
terrupted his  operations ;  and  when  he  set  about  pro- 
curing supplies,  he  discovered  the  machinations  of  Ly- 
sander's  adherents,  and  the  murmurs  by  which  they 
called  his  capacity  in  question.  He  was  anxious 
in  the  first  place  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  his 
own  countrymen  who  were  serving  under  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  assembled  them  at  Ephesus  in  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  with  dignified  plainness  he  noticed  the 
complaints  which  had  gone  abroad.  "  He  could  have 
i  2 
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been  content  to  have  staid  at  home ;  and  had  no  am- 
bition to  dispute  the  precedence  of  naval  skill  with  Ly- 
sander, or  any  one  else,  who  pretended  to  it :  but  he  had 
been  sent  out  to  command  the  fleet,  and  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  do  his  best.  But  finding  himself  thwarted  as 
he  was,  he  desired  their  advice :  whether  he  should 
stay,  or  return  home,  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
Spartan  govenment." 

To  such  an  appeal  only  one  answer  could  decently  be 
given  :  all  present  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  But  the  only  expedient  which 
seemed  to  present  itself  for  the  immediate  supply  of  his 
necessities  was  to  apply  to  Cyrus ;  and  Callicratidas  re- 
luctantly repaired  to  Sardis.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Cyrus  had  been  prepared  by  Lysander  to  mortify  Calli- 
cratidas ;  or  merely  observed  the  common  forms  of  the 
Persian  court,  without  being  conscious  that  he  was 
wounding  the  Spartan's  pride.  Callicratidas,  it  seems, 
expected  an  immediate  audience,  and  was  ordered  to 
wait  till  the  day  after  the  morrow ;  and  then  —  either 
purposely  or  because  he  desired  to  be  admitted  at  an 
inconvenient  hour  —  he  was  still  repeatedly  put  off. 
Plutarch  represents  him  as  standing  at  the  prince's  gate 
during  the  banquet,  and,  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
attendants  that  Cyrus  was  drinking,  replying  that  he 
would  wait  till  he  had  finished  his  draught.  His  patience 
was  at  last  worn  out,  and  he  quitted  Sardis  without 
having  obtained  an  audience,  deploring  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  reduced  to  cringe  to 
barbarians  for  money,  and  declaring  that  if  ever  he  re- 
turned safe  home  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  his  country  and  Athens.  He  then  sailed 
to  Miletus,  and  thence  despatched  some  galleys  to  Sparta 
to  procure  supplies.  Miletus  was  one  of  the  cities  in 
which  Lysander  had  formed  a  party,  which  had  hitherto 
thrown  every  impediment  it  could  in  the  way  of  Calli- 
cratidas. He  however  called  a  general  assembly,  stated 
his  wants,  and  urged  the  Milesians  to  relieve  them. 
One  of  the  arguments  which  Xenophon  attributes  to  him 
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imi'lii's  that  he  considered  the  war  as  a  struggle  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians,  no  less  than  from  that  of  the  Athenians.  He 
promised,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  supplies  which  he 
expected  from  Sparta,  to  requite  the  Milesians  for  all 
that  they  advanced,  and  for  all  the  services  they  rendered 
to  him  in  the  mean  while ;  and  he  conjured  them  to  let 
the  barbarians  see  that,  without  paying  court  to  them, 
Sparta  and  her  allies  were  able  to  subdue  their  enemies. 
It  seems  as  if  the  partizans  of  Lysander,  conscious  of 
their  own  selfish  aims,  and  knowing  how  much  they  de- 
pended on  Spartan  patronage,  supposed  that  more  was 
meant  by  this  language  than  met  the  ear,  and  interpreted 
it  not  as  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  but  as  a  threat  pointed  against 
themselves.  They  were  therefore  among  the  foremost 
to  propose  a  grant  of  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  even  to  offer  private  contributions.  With  the  funds 
thus  raised,  and  an  additional  sum  furnished  by  the 
Chians,  augmented,  if  we  may  trust  Diodorus,  by  the 
plunder  of  Teos  ',  Callicratidas  was  enabled  to  exert  the 
force  of  his  superior  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  he 
received  an  invitation  from  a  party  in  Methymna,  which 
induced  him  to  shape  his  course  first  toward  that  quarter. 
For  Diodorus  relates  that  the  town  was  betrayed  to  him, 
and  this  may  be  consistent  with  Xenophon's  statement 
that  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  Athenian  influence,  compelled  him  to  take 
it  by  storm.  The  plunder  was  given  up  to  the  troops ; 
the  captives  only  were  reserved  as  public  property ;  but 
Callicratidas,  though  urged  by  his  allies,  refused  to  sell 
the  Mothymnaeans,  and  declared  that,  so  far  as  rested 
with  him,  no  Greek  should  be  made  a  slave.  He  was 
perhaps  forced  to  limit  the  application  of  this  generous 
sentiment,  so  as  to  except  the  Athenian  prisoners  who 
were  sold  together  with  the  slaves  found  in  the  place. 

1  xiii.  76.     All  that  raUes  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  is,  that  in   I 
passage  Diodorus  attributes  the  reduction  of  Delphinium  aiso  to  Caiiura- 
tidaa,  seemingly  contradicting  Xcnoplion  H.  L  &  lo. 
i    3 
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But  the  Methymna?ans  were  set  at  liberty,  and  left  in 
possession  of  their  pillaged  town. 

Conon,  though  he  was  probably  aware  of  the  strong 
reinforcement  by  which  the  enemy's  numbers  had  beer* 
raised  to  the  double  of  his  own,  made  an  attempt  to  save 
Methymna ,  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  and  rinding  that 
Callieratidas  was  already  master  of  the  town  he  anchored 
for  the  night  off  a  group  of  small  islands,  lying  between 
the  coast  of  Lesbos  and  the  main,  called  the  Hunched- 
Islands.  j  The  Spartan  admiral,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  declared 
that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  Conon's  dalliance  with  the 
tea  -,  and  sailed  early  next  morning  in  quest  of  him. 
He  might  indeed  now  claim  an  absolute  mastery  over  the 
sea,  for  since  his  departure  from  Miletus,  or  during  his 
stay  there,  he  had  increased  his  armament  to  1 70  galleys. 
Conon  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  and 
had  already  got  under  weigh  to  effect  his  retreat,  when 
Callieratidas  appeared,  and  immediately  began  a  vigorous 
pursuit,  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  Samos.  Mitylene 
was  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  Conon  saw  himself 
compelled  to  make  for  it.  That  he  had  any  intention 
of  combating  an  armament  which  surpassed  his  own  by 
100  galleys,  is  difficult  to  believe  3  ;  and  Xenophon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  used  his  utmost  speed.  But  he  was 
overtaken  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  probably  by  a 
part  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  lost  thirty  galleys  before  he 
could  make  his  way  into  the  town  where  he  hauled  the  re- 
maining forty  on  shore  under  shelter  of  the  walls.  Cal- 
lieratidas was  master  of  each  entrance  of  the  two  harbours 
formed  by  the  small  island  on  which  Old  Mitylene  was 
built,  and  which  was  parted  by  a  narrow  channel  called 

1  "Hitru  rS>v  'EaxTay  xxXt>vu.iyMv,  Diodorus  xiii.  77.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  618  > 
derives  the  name  '£x«T»v);ra  from  "Kates-re*,  a  title  of  Apollo,  the  god 
whose  worship  prevailed  on  the  adjacent  roast  By  a  strange  coincidence 
in  a  strange  oversight,  both  Wesseling  and  Schneider  describe  these  islands- 
as  near  Samos. 

2  XeiJ.  i.  6.  15.      Kdvww  s£m,  rw  trctittrti  airio  /tA5i^i>~»»«  t*tv  &«>  «tt«». 

3  Diodorus,  xiii.  77,  78.,  represents  Conon  as  drawing  the  enemy  into  a 
battle,  in  which,  as  at  first  he  had  only  the  foremost  ■  f  his  pursuers  on  h£« 
hands,  he  was  victorious  until  the  rest  mine  up  and  captured  thirty  of 
his  g-.lleys  which  had  advanced  too  far  in  pursuit.  Pelyaenus,  L  48. 5L, 
tells  half  the  story. 
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the  Euripus  from  the  main  land  of  Lesbos. ]  He  sent 
for  all  the  forces  of  Methymna,  brought  a  body  of  troops 
over  from  Chios,  and  blockaded  the  town  by  sea  and 
land.  A  voluntary  supply  of  money  from  Cyrus  was 
the  first  fruits  of  his  success.  Mitylene  was  ill-provided 
for  a  siege,  especially  after  its  population  was  increased 
by  so  many  additional  mouths;  and  Conon  saw  that 
unless  intelligence  of  his  situation  was  speedily  carried 
to  Athens,  he  might  be  forced  to  surrender  before  any 
succours  came  to  his  relief.  He  therefore  drew  down 
two  of  his  fastest-sailing  galleys,  and  manned  them  with 
the  best  rowers  in  the  fleet,  who  went  on  board  before 
daybreak,  and  during  the  day  were  screened  by  an 
awning  from  the  enemy's  view,  while  the  soldiers  were 
kept  below  - :  at  night  they  went  on  shore  again.  This 
process  was  repeated  four  days  to  lull  the  enemy's  sus- 
picions. On  the  fifth,  at  noon,  while  the  crews  of  the 
galleys  stationed  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
were  taking  their  meal  on  shore,  the  two  Athenian 
galleys  suddenly  pushed  out,  and  issuing  from  the  harbour 
made,  the  one  for  the  south  of  the  iEgsean,  the  other 
for  the  Hellespont  The  former  was  overtaken  after  a 
day's  chase,  the  latter  outstripped  its  pursuers,  and  finally 
reached  Athens. 

Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  how  Conon's  colleagues 
were  employed  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  operations 
just  described.  It  appears  that  only  two  of  them  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight  to  Mitylene. 3     Diomedon 

•  See  Plehn  Lesbiaca,  p.  14,  15.  Schneider's  note  on  Hell.  i.  6.  15.  is  in 
his  most  confused  style.  But  even  without  it  there  are  great  difficulties 
alxnit  the  geography  of  Xenophon's  narrative. 

2  'E;  xoiXh  *«Z*  fji.iraioiQti.irai.  Xen.  H.  i.  fi.  29.  The  object  plainly  was 
concealment :  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  contrivance  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  clearer  notion  than  we  now  possess  of  the  rrct^ctppCuutra. 
here  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used 
on  this  occasion.  Schneider's  note  on  the  text  is  less  obscure  than  that  in 
the  Corrigenda.  How  Cffisar's  account  of  Antony's  stratagem  throws  any 
light  on  Conon's,  which  was  so  completely  different  both  u  the  end  and 
the  means,  we  are  unable  to  divine. 

3  These,  according  to  the  present  text  of  Xenophon,  Hell.  i.  6.  16.,  were 
Leon  and  Erasinides.  Morns  proposed  to  strike  out  both  these  names, 
and  to  substitute  that  of  Archestratus,  who,  it  appears  from  Lysias  i-rsA. 
iu;.  p.  IRS.),  died  at  Mitylene.  Schneider  observes  thai  Krasinides,  who 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusas,  cannot  have  been  blockaded  with 
Conon  in  Mitylene,  unless  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  galley  which 

I  4 
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was  elsewhere  with  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys : 
perhaps  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  galley  which  carried 
the  news  to  Athens  may  have  apprised  him  of  Co- 
non's  danger.  He  hastened — apparently  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion  —  to  share  it,  but  was  intercepted 
by  Callicratidas,  and  narrowly  escaped,  leaving  ten  out 
of  his  twelve  galleys  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the 
Athenians,  as  usual,  were  roused  by  the  new  emergency 
—  for  the  loss  of  the  armament  at  Mitylene  would  have 
been  almost  irreparable  —  to  extraordinary  efforts.  They 
immediately  put  forth  the  whole  remaining  strength  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  by  the  end  of  thirty  days  they 
had  manned  a  fleet  of  110  sail.  Every  hand  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  city  was  employed  in 
this  service.  Many  citizens  of  the  equestrian  class,  who 
were  usually  exempt  from  such  duty,  embarked  with 
the  common  freemen,  and  as  their  number  did  not  still 
suffice,  slaves  were  invited  by  the  promise  of  freedom  to 
join  the  expedition.  All  Conon's  colleagues,  except 
Archestratus,  who  died  at  Mitylene,  and  Leon,  for  whom 
Lysias  appears  to  have  been  substituted,  took  the  com- 
mand in  person.  They  first  sailed  to  Samos,  and  there 
strengthened  themselves  with  ten  Samian  galleys,  and 
with  thirty  more  from  other  quarters ;  and  now  feel- 
ing themselves  able  to  cope  with  the  Peloponnesians 
they  prepared  to  seek  them.  Callicratidas  on  his  part 
did  not  shrink  from  a  decisive  conflict ;  but  leaving 
Eteonicus  with  fifty  galleys  to  maintain  the  blockade  of 
Mitylene,  he  stationed  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  at 
Malea,  the  southernmost  headland  of  Lesbos. ]     In  the 


escaped  to  Athens.  The  like  conjecture  would,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, explain  all  that  is  obscure  about  Leon  ;  so  that  the  text  might 
stand  without  any  alteration.  Schneider's  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  facts  mentioned  by  Lysias.  His  client's  ship  was  reckoned  the  best 
sailer  in  the  fleet ;  on  this  account,  after  the  death  of  Archestratus,  Era. 
sinides  went  on  board  of  it.  This  proves  that,  if  Archestratus  accompa- 
nied Conon  to  Mitylene,  Erasinides  was  already  there  :  so  that  the  diffi- 
culty about  his  presence  at  Arginusse  would  still  remain.  And  if  his 
galley  was  accounted  the  fastest  sailer,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  two 
selected  by  Conon. 

1  Not  the  Malea  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iil  4.  (on  which  see  the  note 
in  Vol.  III.  p.  173.),  as  was  supposed  by  Schneider,  whose  note  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Addenda,  p.  98.,  throws  every  thing  into  confusion. 
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evening  of  the  same  day  the  Athenians  arrived  at  the 
Aiginusse,  three  small  islands,  near  the  iEolian  coast, 
over  against  Malea.  Their  campfires  first  announced 
their  presence  to  Callicratidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  it,  prepared  to  surprise  them  by  a  sudden 
attack.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail  at  midnight ;  but  a 
thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  design,  and  to  wait  for  daylight  before 
he  advanced  against  them. 

The  Athenians  were  then  ready  to  meet  or  receive 
him ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  for  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  was  the  greatest  that  had  yet  been  fought 
between  two  Greek  navies.  We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  that  Callicratidas  was  dissuaded  by  Hermon,  a  Me- 
garian,  the  master  of  his  galley,  from  venturing  on  an 
action,  against  such  greatly  superior  numbers  as  those 
of  the  enemy.  The  Spartan's  answer  became  very  ce- 
lebrated. It  was,  as  Xenophon  reports  it:  "Sparta 
would  suffer  no  hurt  from  his  death ;  but  he  should 
be  dishonoured  by  flight."  This  however  can  scarcely 
have  been  said  on  the  occasion  to  which  Xenophon 
refers  it,  and  is  only  applicable  to  the  story  told  by 
Diodorus,  who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian  sooth- 
sayer interpreted  an  accident  which  happened  before  the 
battle  as  a  presage  of  the  admiral's  death.  His  reply 
would  in  this  case  be  both  rational  and  magnanimous. 
But,  according  to  another  report,  he  said  that  Sparta 
might  repair  the  loss  of  a  fleet,  but  he,  if  he  fled,  should 
not  be  able  to  retrieve  his  honour.  In  this  language 
indeed  there  would  be  nothing  absurd  but  the  false  pride 
which  Cicero  condemns.  l  But  beside  that  the  anecdote, 
in  this  form,  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  authority,  it 
seems  clear  that  Callicratidas  entered  into  the  action 
with  fair  hopes  of  a  victory  ;  and  he  might  not  unrea- 
sonably believe  that  his  inferiority  in  numbers  was  com- 
pensated by  the  better  condition  of  his  vessels  and  his 
crews.  The  Athenian  commanders  were  conscious  of 
their  own  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  on 
this  point  that  the  dispositions  made  on  both  sides  were 

i  Offic.  i.  SI 
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grounded.  The  accounts  which  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
give  of  the  order  of  battle  differ  from  each  other  in  most 
particulars  ',  but  they  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  general 
design  of  both  parties  :  that  the  aim  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was  attack,  that  of  the  Athenians  defence.  But  Dio- 
dorus describes  the  Athenian  line  as  formed  so  as  to  take 
in  one  of  the  islands,  which  separated  it  into  two  di- 
visions :  to  meet  which  Callicratidas  disposed  his  fleet 
in  two  squadrons  parted  from  each  other  by  a  consi- 
derable interval.  Xenophon  represents  the  Athenians 
as  advancing  to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  but  formed 
in  a  compact  mass  of  two  lines  in  each  wing,  and  only 
a  little  weaker  in  the  centre.  Aristocrates  commanded 
fifteen  galleys  in  the  extreme  left;  Diomedon  was 
stationed  by  his  side,  and  Pericles  and  Erasinides  in 
their  rear,  each  with  an  equal  number.  The  centre  was 
occupied  by  ten  Samian  galleys,  under  Hippeus  a  Samian 
commander,  and  by  as  many  under  the  ten  Athenian 
taxiarchs 2,  and  they  were  supported  in  the  rear  by  a 
smaller  number  of  Athenian  or  allied  galleys.  On  the 
right  Protomachus  took  the  lead,  with  Thrasyllus  by  his 
side  and  Lysias  and  Aristogenes  behind,  each  having 
fifteen  galleys  under  his  command.  The  Peloponnesians 
Xenophon  describes  as  drawn  up  in  a  single  but  unbroken 
line,  to  take  advantage  of  their  superiority  in  offensive 
manoeuvres  over  the  unpractised  Athenian  crews.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  Callicratidas  himself  commanded 
in  the  right  of  his  line,  and  Thrasondas  a  Theban  in  the 
left.  Neither  author  however  gives  any  intimation 
as  to  the  effect  which  these  arrangements  produced,  nor 
as  to  the  causes  which  decided  the  battle,  except  so  far 
as  its  issue  may  have  been  connected  with  the  fate  of 
the  Spartan  admiral,  who  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  galleys,  according  to  Diodorus  after 

1  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Schneider,  when  in  his  note  on  Hell.  i.  6. 
31.,  he  denies,  that  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  differ  on  any  point  in  their 
description  of  the  battle,  though,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  the 
same  note,  there  is  hardly  a  single  point  on  which  thev  agree. 

2  Who  however  were  properly  military  officers.  Nut  of  the  iv.ia.x'^ 
who  are  mentioned  on  this  occasion  as  three  in  number,  we  can  find  no 
explanation. 
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he  had  sunk  that  of  Lysias — who  however  survived — 
and  had  struck  and  grappled  with  that  of  Pericles.  After 
this  event  the  Peloponnesians  were  completely  routed, 
and  fled  some  toward  Chios  some  to  Phocaea,  leaving 
seventy  galleys  and  upwards  destroyed  or  taken.  Among 
them  were  nine  out  of  the  ten  whieh  composed  the  La- 
cedaemonian contingent,  and  were  therefore  probably 
under  the  immediate  orders  and  eye  of  Callicratidas. 

The  Athenians  lost  five  and  twenty  galleys,  and  almost 
all  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  that  the  men  who 
survived  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  clinging  to  the 
wrecks.  They  seem  to  have  spent  very  little  if  any  time 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  the  generals,  having 
returned  to  their  station  at  the  Arginusce,  held  a  council 
on  the  course  to  be  next  adopted.  Diomedon  thought 
that  their  first  care  should  be  to  save  as  many  as  they 
could  of  their  own  people  and  of  their  disabled  vessels, 
and  that  the  whole  fleet  ought  for  this  purpose  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  action.  Erasinides 
contended  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  proceed 
directly  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Mitylene,  that  they 
might  surprise  and  overpower  the  enemy's  squadron, 
which  was  still  blockading  it.  But  Thrasyllus  suggested, 
that  both  these  objects  might  be  accomplished,  if  they 
detached  a  squadron  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  wrecks, 
and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  Mitylene. 
This  advice  was  adopted ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each 
of  the  generals  should  detach  three  of  the  galleys  under 
his  command  to  accompany  twenty-three  of  those  which 
occupied  the  centre  in  the  battle,  in  all  forty-seven,  to 
the  scene  of  action.  This  squadron  was  to  be  conducted 
by  some  of  the  inferior  officers,  among  whom  were  The- 
ramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  while  the  generals  led  the 
rest  to  Mitylene.  Both  designs  however  were  frustrated. 
A  violent  storm  came  on,  which  prevented  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus  from  executing  the  orders  they  had 
received,  and  the  generals  themselves  from  moving  that 
day  out  of  the  Arginusae.  In  the  meanwhile  Eteonicus 
received  intelligence  of  the  event  of  the  battle  by  means 
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of  a  boat  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
purpose.  To  deceive  Conon,  he  directed  the  men  who 
brought  the  news  to  sail  out  again  in  the  most  private 
manner,  and  presently  to  return  to  the  camp  with  gar- 
lands on  their  heads,  and  shouts  of  joy,  announcing  that 
Callicratidas  had  conquered,  and  that  the  whole  Athenian 
armament  was  destroyed.  When  it  came  back,  he 
himself  made  a  public  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
victory ;  but  he  gave  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet 
to  sail  away  as  soon  as  possible  to  Chios,  and  advised 
the  merchants  who  had  been  attracted  to  his  camp  to 
embark  their  property  as  secretly  and  speedily  as  they 
could,  and  accompany  the  retreating  squadron.  The 
wind  favoured  their  flight.  He  himself,  after  setting 
fire  to  his  camp,  led  the  land  force  across  the  island  to 
Methymna.  Conon,  finding  the  harbour  clear,  as  soon 
as  the  gale  had  abated,  set  sail  toward  the  Arginusse,  and 
met  the  friendly  armament,  which  after  a  short  stay  at 
Mitylene  proceeded  to  Chios ;  but  being  unable  to  effect 
anything  there  it  took  up  the  old  station  at  Samos. 
Conon  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  Protomachus  and  Ari- 
stogenes,  remained  with  it ;  but  the  other  six,  Pericles, 
Diomedon,  Lysias,  Aristocrates,  Thrasyllus,  and  Erasi- 
nides,  returned  to  Athens. 

After  a  victory  as  complete  and  important  as  the 
Athenian  arms  had  ever  gained,  which  delivered  the 
state  from  a  most  pressing  danger,  when  defeat  would 
manifestly  have  been  attended  with  immediate  and  utter 
ruin  of  all  its  hopes,  they  might  well  have  expected  an 
honourable  and  grateful  reception.  But  causes  had  been 
at  work  during  their  absence  which  led  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  and  turned  their  triumph  into  a  calamity, 
fatal  to  themselves,  and  disgraceful  to  their  country. 
The  news  of  the  victory  had,  as  usual,  elated  the  people, 
and  disposed  them  to  listen  to  the  counsellors  who  most 
humoured  their  presumption.  They  however  showed  one 
indication  of  a  right  feeling,  which  was  probably  the 
first  impression  produced  by  the  joyful  tidings.  They 
rewarded  the  slaves  who  had  served  in   the  battle  with 
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immunities  similar  to  those  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Platseans,  and  which  placed  them  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  citizens.  The  dejection  caused  at  Sparta 
by  the  blow  which  had  deprived  her  of  nearly  half  her 
navy,  was  proportioned  to  her  rival's  exultation,  and 
contributed  to  raise  it  to  an  inordinate  degree.  The 
party  there  which  viewed  the  war  with  feelings  like  those 
expressed  by  Callicratidas,  when  he  was  repulsed  at  the 
gate  of  Cyrus,  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  despon- 
dency, to  propose  another  embassy  to  Athens,  to  renew 
the  attempt  which  had  failed  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  ; 
and  envoys  were  sent  with  overtures  of  peace.  It  seems 
that  they  offered  no  concession  beyond  the  evacuation  of 
Decelea '  and  the  Attic  territory,  and  required  the  Athe- 
nians to  resign  their  claims  upon  their  revolted  colonies. 
Cleophon  is  said  again  to  have  come  forward  as  the  most 
active  opponent  of  peaceful  counsels ;  and  we  find  him 
described,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  appearing  in 
the  assembly  highly  excited  with  wine,  and  in  armour '-', 
protesting  against  the  terms  proposed,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the  restitution  of  all  the 
cities  which  had  been  separated  from  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. But  the  particulars  of  this  anecdote,  notwith- 
standing the  great  name  by  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  sanctioned,  are  somewhat  suspicious,  because  similar 
indecency  of  demeanour  and  language,  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  repeated  in  its  most  extravagant  cir- 
cumstances, is  imputed  to  Cleophon  on  another  occasion 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  is  however 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  grounds  on  which  Cleophon 
contended  against  the  Spartan  proposals  have  been  cor- 
rectly reported.  But  he  probably  only  expressed  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  people,  which  nothing  but 
extreme  distress  and  alarm  could  ever  have  induced  to 
renounce  its  dominion  over  the  rebellious  subjects  whom 
it  had  now  once  more  a  prospect  of  reducing  to  obedience. 

1  AetxiitufAottatt  (SouIc/aUm  Ix  AixiXtioc,  ecriivcci  if'  ut  Ix^fi*  uf*ci-rt£<H 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran,  lW-Ol 

3   Miflwwv  MM  ri-M^ccicoc  iilldvxaif       Ibid 
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It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  envoys  came  —  though 
Xenophon  has  passed  over  this  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding embassy  in  total  silence — and  their  overtures  were 
rejected. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  there  was  one 
ground  of  regret  which  affected  the  best  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  was  soon  perverted  into  an  occasion  of  un- 
just suspicion  and  vehement  indignation.  It  was  evident 
from  the  despatches  of  the  generals  themselves,  that  a 
great  number  of  lives  had  been  lost,  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  same  kind  would  have  been 
preserved ;  and  it  did  not  clearly  appear  that  the  less 
might  not  have  been  prevented  by  a  little  more  activity 
or  attention.  The  thought,  that  hundreds  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  contributed  most  to  the  victory  had  been 
suffered  to  perish  through  neglect  by  a  miserable  death, 
and  had  been  even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial,  while 
their  comrades  were  near  at  hand,  and  might  have  gone 
to  their  relief,  was  of  all  the  most  fitted  to  reuse  the 
popular  resentment  against  the  persons  who  were  charge- 
able with  such  remissness  ;  and  if  the  generals  did  net 
very  distinctly  explain  their  own  conduct,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  presume  that  they  were  conscious  it 
would  not  bear  examination.  They  had,  it  seems,  at 
first  intended  to  state  the  whole  case  in  the  despatch 
which  they  sent  home  immediately  after  the  action  ;  but 
Tericles  and  Diomedon,  to  save  Theramenes  and  Thra- 
sybulus,  and  the  other  officers  who  had  been  appointed 
to  visit  the  wrecks,  from  all  danger  of  unmerited  re- 
proach, prevailed  on  their  colleagues  not  to  mention 
the  commission  they  had  given,  but  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  unfortunate  issue  upon  themselves. 
It  is  possible  that  this  delicate  forbearance  may  have 
given  an  appearance  of  indistinctness  and  equivocation 
to  their  account  of  the  affair,  which  would  minister  food 
for  suspicion ;  and  they  had  enemies  who  spared  no 
pains  to  prejudice  the  people  against  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Samos,  that  they 
received  advice  of  a  decree  by  which  all  but  Conon  were 
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removed  from  their  office,  and  two  new  generals, 
Adimantus  and  Philocles,  created  in  their  stead.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  this  decree  was  passed  as  the  first 
step  toward  bringing  the  deposed  generals  to  trial,  for 
which  they  were  summoned  to  return  to  Athens.  He 
also  relates  that  before  their  recall  they  defended  their 
own  conduct  in  a  letter  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
mentioned  the  commission  with  which  they  had  entrusted 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  whom  they  suspected  of 
being  their  secret  accusers :  and  that  it  was  this  impru- 
dent provocation  that  made  Theramenes  their  enemy, 
and  led  to  the  decree  for  their  impeachment  and  recall.1 
But  this  account  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative,  which,  meager  and  imperfect  as  it  is, 
still  claims  a  higher  authority.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  decree  which  deposed  them  was  not  passed  with 
a  view  to  any  specific  criminal  proceedings  which  were 
immediately  instituted,  but  simply  as  a  mark  that  they 
had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Protomachus  and  Aristogenes  remained  abroad,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  through  fear :  but  it  is  probable 
that  neither  they  nor  their  six  colleagues  who  returned 
home  were  aware  of  their  danger.  They  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  baseness  of  Theramenes,  nor  have  sus- 
pected the  plots  which  were  laid  for  their  destruction. 
Their  enemies  appear  to  have  proceeded  with  great 
caution,  carefully  feeling  their  way  before  they  disclosed 
their  designs.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  a  man  named 
Archedemus,  of  whom  Xenophon  in  his  history  gives  a 
very  obscure  description,  which  has  perhaps  come  down 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  state ;  but  in  another  work  he  has 
left  a  fuller  account  of  him2,  which  seems  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  transactions  we  have  now  to  relate. 
Archedemus  was  at  this  time  a  popular  leader  of  great 
influence ;  but  he  had  risen  to  this  eminence  from  a 

1  xiii.  101. 

-  Mem.  ii.  9.  It  is  not  indeed  perhaps  absolutely  demonstrable  that  this 
is  the  same  person  as  the  Arched  em  us  of  the  Hellenics  ;  but  the  two  de- 
scriptions tally  so  well  together  that  we  may,  with  Schneider,  assume  their 
identity. 
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very  low  station ;  and  was  commonly  believed  to  have 
usurped  the  franchise,  to  which  his  birth  did  not  entitle 
him,  by  impudence  or  fraud.1  His  talents  had  attracted 
notice  before  he  had  found  any  profitable  employment 
for  them  ;  and  they  recommended  him  to  Crito,  one  of 
the  wealthier  citizens,  and  a  friend  of  Socrates,  for  a, 
service  which  unhappily  was  not  unfrequently  needed 
at  Athens.  Crito's  opulence  and  quiet  disposition  made 
him  a  mark  for  the  attacks  of  sycophants,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  aversion  for  litigation,  to  extort  a  price 
for  their  silence.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Socrates  that, 
to  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance,  he  engaged  the  as- 
sistance of  Archedemus,  who  intimidated  his  persecutors 
by  turning  their  own  weapons  against  themselves.  He 
was  induced  to  render  the  like  service  to  several  of  Crito's 
friends ;  and  thus,  while  he  gradually  extended  his  re- 
putation, and  rose  in  favour  with  the  people,  he  formed 
an  intimate  connection  with  a  circle  of  persons  who  were 
probably  all  more  or  less  adverse  to  popular  government.- 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  Archedemus  had  two 
characters  to  sustain ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  see  reason 
to  believe  that  the  one  which  he  put  forward  on  this 
occasion  served  only  to  disguise  that  in  which  he  really 
acted. 

Archedemus  at  this  time  filled  some  office,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  Xenophon's  brevity,  or  the  mutilated 
state  of  his  text,  renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain/  But 
it    was    one    which   gave    him  some   control  over  the 


1  Aristoph.  Ran.  419.,  and  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage  he 
had  been  before  attacked  on  the  same  ground  by  Eupolis  in  the  Bapta? :  so 
that  he  must  have  become  conspicuous  before  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
(Compare  Vol.  11L  p.  3S2.  notes  4.  and  10.) 

2  This  we  may  observe  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  of 
Crito.  Mem  i.  VJ.  4S.     Many  of  his  friends  might  be  active  politicians. 

3  '!-<;  MxO.uxi  tirifMXovtjt.i.yio{.  H  i.  7.  2.  This  Schneider  and  others  in. 
terpret  dctnarch  of  Decelea.  The  difficulty  alxrnt  this  is  not  —  as  Schnei- 
der seems  to  think  in  his  Addenda,  p.  1(X). "—  how  Archedemus  could  have 
held  this  office  while  the  enemy  was  master  of  Decelea,  but  first  why  it  is 
here  mentioned,  and  then  how  it  comes  to  be  so  described.  Schneider's 
attempt  to  connect  the  charge  brought  by  Archedemus  against  Erasinides 
with  his  office  of  demarch  altogether  mis'ses  the  mark,  as  Wolf  observes  in 
the  Addenda,  p.  117.  Dobree's  conjectures  (Adv.  i.  p.  125.)  tv.s  isxtcm,  or 
rvx  }.utxt,  or  tt,(  bixaTrii  tt,(  A.,  meet  this  difficulty,  but  are  extremely  UB" 
certain. 
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generals  with  reference  to  their  administration  of  the 
public  money,  and  it  seems  that  one  of  them  had  afforded 
him  a  handle  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  He 
first  laid  a  fine  —  which  some  of  the  magistrates  were 
able  to  impose  at  their  discretion  by  virtue  of  their  office ' 
—  on  Erasinides,  and  then  called  him  to  account  before 
a  court  of  justice,  on  a  charge  of  malversation  with  re- 
spect to  some  moneys  due  to  the  treasury,  which  had 
come  into  his  hands  while  he  was  commanding  in  the 
Hellespont.  In  the  course  of  this  accusation  he  intro- 
duced—  it  would  seem  incidentally  and  by  way  of  ag- 
gravation —  some  other  charges,  relative  to  the  general  s 
conduct  in  his  office ;  and  among  these  the  cruel  neg- 
ligence which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  said  to  have 
displayed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  was  no  doubt  the 
main  topic.  The  immediate  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
Erasinides  was  committed  to  prison ;  whether  by  way 
of  punishment,  or  only  that  he  might  be  brought  before 
another  tribunal,  and  on  what  ground,  Xenophon  dees 
not  inform  us.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of  Arche- 
demus  against  him  was  the  signal  for  a  preconcerted 
attack  on  the  rest,  and  that  his  impeachment  had  been 
purposely  made  to  precede  the  regular  account  which 
they  were  to  give  of  their  administration  before  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  It  is  not  certain  whether  in 
this  oral  report  they  went  beyond  the  contents  of  theii 
first  despatch,  and  mentioned  the  instructions  which 
they  had  given  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus.  Their 
statement  did  not  satisfy  the  council ;  and  Timocrates, 
one  of  its  members,  moved  that  they  should  all  be  taken 
into  custody,  and  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  An  assembly  was  soon  after  held  to  consider 
their  case ;  and  Theramenes  now  appeared  foremost 
among  their  accusers.  He  insisted  chiefly  on  their  own 
despatch,  by  which,  as  they  did  not  pretend  to  charg< 
any  one  else  with  neglect  of  duty,  they  had  admitted  thai 
they  alone  were  answerable  for  the  fate  of  the  wrecks 
Yet  he  appears  not  to  have  denied  the  commission  he 

1  'Exilohr,.    As  deraaich  he  could  not  have  done  this. 
VOL  IV.  K 
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received,  or  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  rendered  its 
execution  impracticable  ;  what  ground  was  left  after  this 
admission  for  his  accusation  is  a  point  which  it  -would 
have  been  desirable  to  understand,  but  on  which  the 
historian  is  silent.1  The  generals  were  present,  and 
were  allowed  to  speak;  but  it  seems  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  charge  which  they  were  to  meet2,  and 
came  with  no  other  preparation  than  the  consciousness 
of  their  innocence,  and  the  testimony  which  they  were 
able  to  offer.  Each  made  a  short  defence,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  a  simple  narrative  of  all  that  had  passed 
after  the  battle;  and  they  now — perhaps  for  the  first 
time —  pleaded,  that  if  there  was  any  blame  to  be 
attached  to  any  one,  it  could  fall  only  on  Theramenes 
himself,  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  squadron 
which  they  had  ordered  to  look  after  the  wrecks,  while 
they  themselves  went  to  seek  the  enemy.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  frankly  acknowledged  that  they  imputed 
no  fault  to  any  of  their  officers :  since  the  state  of  the 
weather  had  prevented  them,  no  less  than  themselves, 
from  proceeding  toward  their  destination  :  and  in  proof 
of  this  fact  they  were  ready  to  call  a  multitude  of 
witnesses5,  masters  of  galleys,  and  other  competent 
judges.  This  statement  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
the  majority  of  the  audience,  and  they  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  finally  acquitted,  if  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  had  not  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes 
of  the  assembly  ;  for  there  was  not  light  sufficient  for 
counting  the  show  of  hands.  But  many  rose  to  offer 
themselves  as  sureties  for  the  prisoners ;  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  assembly  should  be  adjourned,  and 
that  at  its  next  sitting  the  council  should  bring  in  a 

i  It  is  only  from  the  language  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Theramenes  just  before  his  death,  that  we  learn  that  he  admitted  the  com- 
mission  and  pleaded  his  inability  to  execute  it  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  account  of  his  owti  statements  was  totally  false  ;  yet  there  seems 
to  1*-  a  direct  contradiction  between  _the  plea  which  he  here  attributes  to  the 
generals  (ii.  3.  $5.  Qai<rxo»Ti(  eTov  t|  iTvau  <rurcu  revs  a*5f«j),  and  that  which 
they  really  used  according  to  Xenophon's  own  narrative,  i.  7.  6.  It  looks 
as  if  Xenophon  had  purposely  involved  the  transaction  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible obscurity. 

8  Oi  ir^ovrt&r,  tr^trt  Xoyo{  xxrk  rot  vo,uev. 

3  M«t{7v{*f  jrwfi/^en-fl.    So  Diodor.  xiii.  101. 
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proposition  for  regulating  the  form  in  which  the  gene- 
rals should  be  tried.  This  seemingly  innocent  proposal 
was  carried ;  apparently  without  any  suspicion  of  its 
consequences,  which  clearly  show  the  intention  with 
which  it  was  made. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  meeting  of 
the  assembly  Theramenes  and  the  other  enemies  of  the 
accused  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  revive  and  in- 
flame the  popular  prejudices  which  their  manly  and 
candid  defence  had  nearly  extinguished.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  adjourned  deliberation  fell,  through 
chance  or  design,  in  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  which 
was  chiefly  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  ties,  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  purest  blood 
were  united  as  members  of  one  family  within  the  smaller 
circles,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  early  Attic 
institutions,  included  all  the  children  of  the  state.  On 
the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the  festival1,  the  members 
of  the  phratries  and  of  the  houses2  met  to  register  the 
children  born  within  the  year  and  the  youths  who  were 
entitled  to  admission.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  day 
on  which  the  assembly  was  held  ;  and  Theramenes  hired 
a  great  number  of  persons  to  attend  it,  dressed  in  black, 
and  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen 
whom  they  had  lost  in  the  sea-fight.  He  no  doubt  ex- 
pected that  the  impression  produced  by  their  appearance 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  religious  and  domestic 
character  of  the  festival,  and  that  both  would  supply  the 
orators  of  his  party  with  topics  for  much  moving  de- 
clamation. In  the  council  a  man  named  Callixenus 
was  induced  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  ge- 
nerals, and  to  move  a  proposition  for  a  decree,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  council  and  was  brought  in  to  the 
assembly.  It  assumed  in  its  preamble  that  the  cause 
had  already  been  fully  heard  in  the  previous  assembly, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  pronounce 
the  verdict,  and  to  determine  the  sentence  ;  and  it 
directed  that  all  Athenians  should  vote  on  the  simple 

'  The  day  called  zwfiiJrif.  a  •b^uro'it  xos.)  &y"/i>iic. 

K    2 
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question,  whether  the  generals  had  done  wrong  in  not 
taking  up  their  men  who  had  been  left  in  the  water 
after  the  battle :  two  urns  were  to  be  set  for  each  tribe, 
to  receive  the  ballots  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  — 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  collecting 
votes ;  —  if  the  defendants  were  found  guilty,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death,  their  property  to  be  confiscated,  and 
a  tenth  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  Athens. 

This  proposition  was  plainly  contrary  both  to  law  and 
justice.  The  prisoners  had  not  had  a  legal  trial,  or  a 
fair  hearing :  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
whom  they  offered  to  produce  on  the  former  occasion 
had  been  examined.  Their  cases  were  also  confounded 
together,  though  it  was  possible  that,  if  some  were  guilty, 
others  might  be  innocent.  Their  friends,  among  whom 
Euryptolemus  the  cousin  of  Alcibiades  was  the  most 
zealous  and  active,  protested  against  the  proposition, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  prosecuting  Callixenus 
as  its  author.1  They  were  applauded  by  a  part  of 
the  assembly;  but  the  majority  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
listen  to  what  perhaps  appeared  rather  technical  ob- 
jections, than  pleas  which  touched  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Their  passions  were  heated  by  the  appeals  which 
were  made  to  their  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
and  their  afflicted  relatives.  A  man  was  brought  for- 
ward who  pretended  that  he  had  been  preserved  by 
clinging  to  a  meal-tub,  and  that  his  comrades,  whom  he 
saw  sinking  near  him,  had  charged  him,  if  he  survived, 
to  tell  the  Athenians,  that  their  generals  had  left  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country  to  perish.  A  loud 
outcry  was  raised  against  Euryptolemus:  "  it  was 
strange  if  the  people  was  to  be  prevented  from  doing  as 
it  would;"  and  one  Lyciscus  moved  that  the  persons 
who  now  attempted  to  controul  the  assembly,  if  they 
did  not  withdraw  their  opposition,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
generals.  The  clamour  and  threats  of  the  multitude 
overpowered  Euryptolemus,  and  he  was  constrained  to 

1  Ti»  Ka/.A/^tnev  - LOixaX-<ra.t~*. 
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renounce  the  design  of  prosecuting  Callixenus.1  But  a 
new  impediment  arose  on  the  part  of  the  presiding 
Prytanes,  who  refused  to  put  the  illegal  proposition  to 
the  votes.  Yet  their  courage  also  at  length  gave  way 
before  the  invectives  of  Callixenus,  seconded  by  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  who  demanded  that  the  magistrates 
who  resisted  their  pleasure  should  be  brought  to  trial.'- 
One  man  only,  the  Epistates,  remained  unshaken,  de- 
claring that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted. 
That  man  was  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus. 

All  that  Euryptolemus  could  now  attempt  was  to  di- 
vert the  assembly,  by  argument  and  remonstrance,  from 
adopting  the  proposed  decree ;  and  he  made  a  speech 
which  from  Xenophon's  report  appears  to  have  been  very 
dexterously  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  came  forward, 
he  said,  not  merely  to  defend,  but  also  in  one  particular 
to  censure  the  two  persons  among  the  accused  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  most  deeply  interested — his  kinsman 
Pericles,  and  his  friend  Diomedon.  But  his  chief  object 
was  to  give  such  advice  as  he  thought  most  important 
for  the  public  good.  He  admitted  that  Pericles  and 
Diomedon  had  been  guilty  of  culpable  imprudence,  in 
preventing  their  colleagues  from  stating  the  whole  truth 
in  their  first  despatch,  which  would  have  convinced 
every  one  that,  if  blame  rested  anywhere,  it  could  be 
only  with  Theramenes  and  the  other  persons  who  now 
accused  them ;  and  they  had  thus  involved  their  col- 
leagues and  themselves  in  one  common  danger.  Yet  he 
trusted  that  their  indiscretion  would  not  throw  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  malignant  and  ungrateful  men 
who  were  now  conspiring  to  destroy  them,  or  blind  the 
people  to  the  clearest  principles  of  law  and  equity.  The 
course  which  he  had  to  propose  would  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  most  rigid  justice,  would  enable  them  to  detect 
the  real  culprits,  and  to  punish  them  with  all  the  severity 
they  could  desire,  and  would  save  them  from  the  remorse 
which  they  would  suffer  if  they  should  be  hurried  into 
an  act  of  injustice  which  would  be  equally  injurious  to 
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themselves  and  offensive  to  the  gods.  All  that  he  re- 
quired for  the  accused  was  a  fair  hearing  —  he  would  be 
content  if  but  a  single  day  was  allowed  for  that  purpose 
—  and  he  was  willing  that  their  trial  should  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  most  rigorous  form  of  proceed- 
ing which  any  law  prescribed.  There  was  a  decree, 
known  by  the  name  of  its  author  Cannonus,  which  di- 
rected that  any  one  charged  with  treason,  under  its  most 
general  description  of  wrong  done  to  the  people  ,  should 
be  tried  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  held  in  fetters 
even  while  pleading  his  cause-;  that,  if  convicted,  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  deprived  of  burial;  his 
property  confiscated,  and  a  tenth  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess. To  this  severe  process  he  was  ready  to  subject 
his  friends,  and  Pericles  the  first.  Or,  if  the  people 
preferred  it,  he  was  willing  that  they  should  be  tried  by 
one  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  under  the  law  against  the 
most  heinous  cases  of  treason  and  sacrilege',  which  also 
deprived  the  convicted  criminal,  after  his  execution,  of 
the  rites  of  burial  in  Attica,  and  gave  all  his  property 
to  the  state.  In  either  case  he  only  asked  that  a  day 
should  be  granted  for  the  separate  trial  of  each  prisoner, 
to  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  for  the  accusation, 
the  defence,  and  the  judgment.  This  was  surely  not 
too  great  a  favour  for  men  who  had  gained  so  glorious 
and  important  a  victory ;  nor  was  there  any  room  to 
fear  that  justice  might  be  frustrated  by  the  delay;  for 
it  would  be  as  much  in  their  power  to  condemn  or  ac- 
quit whom  they  would,  if  each  was  tried  by  himself, 
according  to  law,  as  if,  according  to  the  illegal  propo- 
sition of  Callixenus,  one  vote  was  to  be  passed  upon  all. 
But  a  precipitate  sentence  might  prove  a  source  of  bitter 
and  unavailing  regret.  He  then  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  observed  that  one 

1  'Ext  ti;  rot  Jjjite*  i5'_*f). 

2  MhacivcD  ct.Tohtz.ui  i/raJ  ti,uuo :  and,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of 
Aristoph.  Ei-elcs.  1089.,  xxnxo,u.i»ot  ixxTi'tu'tev,  which  is  ingeniously  ex- 
plained by  Hudtwalcker  Dia?t.  p.  l>6.  Schneider  seems  entirely  to  have 
mi-taken  the  object  of  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  on  which  the  reader  may 
find  some  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  generals  —  it  was  Lysias  —  who  was  now  charged 
with  neglecting  his  duty  toward  his  sinking  comrades,  had 
been  himself  rescued  from  a  watery  grave.  He  finally 
conjured  the  people  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  ingratitude 
and  impiety,  which  they  would  incur,  if,  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  calamity  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
gods,  they  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  their  victorious  gene- 
rals ;  and,  instead  of  honouring  and  rewarding  them, 
inflicted  on  them  the  severest  punishment  which  they 
could  have  suffered  if  they  had  disgraced  or  betrayed 
their  country. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Xenophon  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  some  specimen  of  the  arguments 
Avhich  were  used  on  the  other  side ;  particularly  as  the 
fact  mentioned  with  respect  to  Lysias  suggests  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  generals  were  not  really  all  in  some 
degree  culpable  in  having  neglected  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity,  after  the  battle  was  decided,  of  saving  as 
many  lives  as  they  could.  For  it  does  not  appear  from 
Xenophon's  narrative  that  there  was  not  time  for  this 
before  the  storm  came  on.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  point  was  discussed,  nor  any  of  the  grounds  on 
which  Callixenus  defended  his  motion.  Xenophon 
confines  himself  to  the  most  naked  abstract  that  could 
be  given  of  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Euryptolemus 
moved  that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  trial 
under  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  but  each  separately ; 
and  this  motion  was  carried,  probably  by  a  very  small 
majority.  For  immediately  after,  one  Menecles  having 
raised  some  legal  objection  to  the  decree  proposed  by 
Euryptolemus ' ,  the  question  between  this  and  the  pro- 
position of  the  council  was  again  put-;  and  now  the 
majority  proved  in  favour  of  the  latter.  After  this  it 
seems  that  the  votes  of  the  assembly  were  immediately 
collected,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  council,  on 


"tTKiuxr'ia..     According  to  Hudtwalckor,  p.  96.,  it  was  a  protest  upon 
h  which  hail  the  effect  of  impending  the  for 
question  of  its  legality  had  been  decided. 


oath  which  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  force  of  the  decree  until  the 
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ceeding  and  the  in-a^om*  is  not  evident. 
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the  general  issue.  The  eight  victorious  generals  were 
all  condemned  to  death,  and  the  six  who  were  present 
were  executed. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Xenophon's  Greek  history, 
where  we  have  so  much  reason  to  lament  that  he  did 
not  write  a  little  more  in  the  spirit  of  Thucydides,  and 
consult  the  interest  of  posterity,  instead  of  making  it 
his  chief  care  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  con- 
temporaries, especially  to  his  Spartan  patrons.  That  he 
could  have  thrown,  if  not  the  fullest,  at  least  a  much 
clearer  light  on  these  transactions,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt.  He  has  left  them  for  the  most  part  mysterious 
and  unintelligible ;  has  neither  pointed  out  the  con- 
nection of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  nor  gives  the 
slightest  hint  as  to  the  motives  of  the  parties.  We 
cannot  however  pass  over  so  remarkable  an  event  with- 
out endeavouring  to  form  a  more  distinct  notion  of  its 
nature  and  causes ;  and  there  are  a  few  important  points 
on  which,  notwithstanding  Xenophon's  silence,  it  seems 
still  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  least  at  a  probable  con- 
clusion. 

The  first  impression  made  by  his  narrative  is  one 
quite  as  much  of  surprise  as  of  indignation.  It  looks 
as  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  some  of  their  most  deserving  fellow-citizens  who 
were  entitled  to  their  warmest  gratitude,  without  either 
a  decent  pretext  or  an  assignable  motive.  This  how- 
ever fe  too  much  at  variance  with  human  nature  to  be 
believed.  A  large  part  at  least  of  the  assembly  which 
condemned  the  generals  to  death,  must  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  sentence  was  just ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  explain  how  they  might  be  so  far  de- 
ceived. The  accusation  of  Theramenes  and  his  brother 
officers — :for  it  seems  that  some  of  them  joined  in  it 
—  must  have  appeared  of  itself  the  strongest  of  all  tes- 
timonies against  their  late  commanders :  and  the  only 
objection  which  could  have  diminished  its  weight  was 
removed  by  the  generals  themselves.  As  they  had  said 
nothing    to   implicate    Theramenes,    until    they  found 
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themselves  in  danger,  and  even  then  exculpated  him  no 
less  than  themselves,  he  could  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
calumniating  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself: 
and  since  no  one  could  be  better  informed  as  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  his  judgment  might  seem  to 
many  completely  decisive.  It  was  perhaps  the  force  of 
this  evidence  that  reconciled  the  consciences  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  last  assembly  to  that  breach  of  legal  forms 
of  which  Euryptolemus  complained.  It  was  perhaps 
said  by  some,  and  thought  by  many,  that  the  prisoners 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  assembly, 
such  as  Euryptolemus  desired  for  them :  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  were  well  understood,  and  that  the  defence 
they  had  set  up  was  not  sufficient.  And  indeed  we  do 
not  find  that  Euryptolemus  either  suggested  any  new 
plea,  or  intimated  any  ground  for  distinguishing  one 
case  from  another.  The  absent  generals  were  probably 
thought  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  contumacy. 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices  of  Theramenes 
will  account  for  the  eagerness  with  which  those  who  be- 
lieved the  prisoners  guilty  of  sacrificing  a  great  number 
of  valuable  lives,  exacted  what  they  considered  as  no 
more  than  a  just  vengeance.  We  see  however  from  the 
fluctuation  of  the  majority  that  opinions  were  pretty 
evenly  divided.  Those  who  voted  for  the  generals 
were  perhaps  more  judicious,  more  circumspect,  more 
scrupulous,  but  possibly  not  more  honest  or  more  humane 
than  those  who  condemned  them.  Nor  in  this  case  was 
it  a  gross  measure  of  popular  credulity  that  Theramenes 
abused  ;  he  took  advantage  of  the  uncommon  forbearance 
and  candour  of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputation 
which  had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  to  effect  their  destruction. 

What  were  the  motives  which  impelled  Theramenes 
to  such  enormous  wickedness,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
can  only  form  conjectures ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
instigated  by  more  passions  than  one.  He  himself,  when 
he  was  reproached  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  al- 
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leging  in  excuse,  that  the  generals  were  the  aggressors, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  shift  the  blame  upon  him,  com- 
pelled him  to  attack  them  in  self-defence.  But  this 
apology,  miserable  as  it  is,  is  not  consistent  with  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that 
regard  for  his  own  safety,  which  was  most  effectually  se- 
cured when  the  popular  resentment  was  directed  against 
other  persons,  may  have  had  a  considerable  share  in 
determining  his  course;  as,  if  he  had  any  coadjutors 
among  his  brother  officers,  it  must  have  been  by  a  like 
motive  that  they  were  chiefly  swayed.  But  on  the  othei 
hand  it  seems  evident  that  Theramenes  had  other,  and 
probably  more  powerful  inducements,  of  a  different  kind. 
We  see  that  he  acted  in  concert  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  no  such  apprehensions  to  stimulate  them. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  ruin  of  the  generals 
had  been  planned,  before  he  and  they  returned  to  Athens,, 
and  that  the  decree  by  which  they  were  recalled  was  the 
first  step  taken  toward  this  end ;  and  Euryptolemus,  in 
his  speech,  asserts  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which 
Theramenes  took  a  part.  Whether  he  was  drawn  into 
it  by  fear,  or  by  other  motives,  must  depend  on  its  na- 
ture and  objects,  which,  as  we  know  nothing  directly  of 
his  confederates,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  persons  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Among 
the  accused  generals  all,  of  whom  we  know  anything  — 
Pericles,  Diomedon,  Thrasyllus — were  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected  with  Alcibiades.  Aristocrates  was 
at  least  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  faction  which  hated 
and  feared  him.  This  defeated,  but  active,  and  implac- 
able, faction  had  most  probably  procured  the  decree 
which  removed  him  from  office ;  and  if  it  permitted  so 
many  of  his  friends  to  succeed  him,  it  was  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  like  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
them  also.  Their  victory,  which  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  have  rendered  them  formidable  oppo- 
nents, roused  it  to  exert  its  utmost  efforts  for  their  over- 
throw. Theramenes,  though  he  had  once  deserted  this 
party,  was  now  capable  of  becoming  a  very  useful  auxi- 
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liary,  and  as  its  chiefs  —  with  whom  alone  he  had 
quarrelled  had  been  removed,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
coalesce  with  it  again.  His  ambition  had  been  as  little 
satisfied  since  the  last  revolution,  as  it  had  been  under 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred.  And  in  fact  we 
find  him  henceforth  constantly  in  league  with  the  oli- 
garchical faction.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot  safely 
go  in  determining  either  his  motives  or  those  of  his  as- 
sociates, and  must  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  had 
already  formed  the  design  of  depriving  the  common- 
wealth of  its  best  commanders,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  betray  it  into  the  enemy's  hands.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  ultimate  object  of  many  among  them ;  but  perhaps 
it  had  not  yet  entered  the  mind  of  Theramenes. 

"VVe  have  already  seen  that  Archedemus,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  zeal  for  the  popular  interest,  may 
have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  oligarchical  party.  That 
Callixenus,  and  the  other  orators  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  generals,  were  its  instru- 
ments, is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  sequel  of  their 
history.  On  the  other  hand  Cleophon,  who  uniformly 
opposed  it,  and  in  the  end  became  the  victim  of  its  ani- 
mosity, notwithstanding  his  popularity,  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  these  transactions.  It  is  also 
clear  that  it  must  have  secured  the  ascendancy  in  the 
council  of  this  year,  as  we  shall  find  it  did  in  that  of  the 
next ;  and  though  it  could  not  command  a  majority  in 
the  assembly,  yet  the  noisiest  advocates  of  the  most  vio- 
lent measures  were  probably  its  retainers. 

But  here  we  are  led  to  consider  another  interesting 
question ;  whether  the  scenes  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed took  place  under  that  form  of  government  on 
which  Thucydides  pronounced  a  high  eulogy,  or  the  old 
democracy  had  been  previously  restored  with  all  its  abuses. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  strange  that,  in  a  part  of  Athe- 
nian history  on  which  we  have  so  much  information, 
there  should  still  be  room  for  doubt  on  a  subject  of  such 
a  nature ;  and  yet  it  is  one  on  which  we  cannot  ad- 
vance beyond  a  probable  opinion.     Thucydides,  though 
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he  distinctly  intimates  that  the  state  of  things  which  he 
applauds  was  not  of  long  duration,  does  not  inform  us 
whether  it  was  terminated  by  a  new  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  took  off  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  by  the  operation  of  other 
causes.  Xenophon  is  altogether  silent  as  to  any  change 
either  in  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment in  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  silence  of  such  a  writer  cannot  disprove  the  existence 
of  any  fact  which  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  as  a 
conscientious  historian,  to  have  mentioned ;  but  still  it 
raises  a  presumption  which  can  only  be  repelled  by  po- 
sitive evidence.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  influence 
of  Cleophon,  through  which  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
reject  the  proposals  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus, 
could  not  have  been  established,  until  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  410.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  seem  improbable  that  such  a  change  should 
have  been  effected  or  attempted  so  long  as  Alcibiades, 
who  had  openly  declared  himself  against  the  ancient 
form  of  the  democracy,  retained  his  ascendancy.  After 
his  fall  indeed  we  know  of  no  external  obstacle  that 
opposed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  state  of  things. 
But  the  condition  of  the  finances  must  then  have  ap- 
peared a  strong  objection  against  resuming  the  payments 
for  attendance  in  the  assembly  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
without  which  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  might 
not  have  been  so  much  coveted,  nor  have  produced 
very  important  results.  The  delusion  under  which  the 
assembly  was  hurried  on  to  the  condemnation  of  the  ge- 
nerals, was  one,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  its  nature, 
which  does  not  imply  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and  the  decision  of  the  council,  which  probably 
raised  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  was  likely  to 
have  greater  weight  with  the  citizens  of  the  higher 
order.  So  far  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  question  nearly  balance  each  other.  There  are 
however  some  others  which  incline  us  to  believe  that 
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the  old  democracy  had  heen  completely  restored  before 
the  return  of  Alcibiades. 1 

That  well-tempered  polity  which  Thucydides  praises 
had  been  adopted  only  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  when 
it  was  believed  that  the  invisible  Five  Thousand  really 
existed,  and  might  resist  the  extinction  of  their  exclusive 
privileges.  But  the  natural  tendency  of  events,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  was  toward  the 
re-establishment  of  the  constitution  which  they  had  sub- 
verted. If,  according  to  the  professed  intentions  of 
the  oligarchs,  a  body  of  Five  Thousand  citizens  had 
been  invested  with  a  permanent  authority,  it  would 
probably  have  clung  very  tenaciously  to  the  institutions 
from  which  it  derived  its  power.  But  a  franchise  which 
was  shared  by  all  the  citizens  who  were  able  to  serve  in 
the  heavy  infantry,  but  was  only  to  be  exercised  by 
5000  of  them  at  a  time,  might  seem  a  distinction  hardly 
worth  contending  for.  On  the  other  hand  those  who 
felt  themselves  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights  for  no 
offence  but  their  poverty,  were  no  doubt  eager  to  recover 
them,  and  were  probably  encouraged  to  resume  them, 
not  only  by  demagogues  like  Cleophon,  but  by  the  secret 
adherents  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  who  in  the  good 
government  which  promised  prosperity  to  the  state,  saw 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  their  selfish  hopes.  The  polity 
was  perhaps  already  abolished  before  the  epoch  at  which 
Xenophon's  history  begins.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  imprecation,  which  prohibited  the  receiving  of  pay 
for  any  civil  office,  was  so  soon  taken  off.  This  was 
perhaps  a  later  measure,  adopted  after  the  successes  of  Al- 
cibiades had  restored  confidence,  and  recruited  the  public 
revenues.  If  we  might  rely  on  an  assertion  of  iEschines  2, 
that  Cleophon  had  corrupted  the  people  by  a  distribution 
of  money,  we  could  scarcely  doubt,  that  it  referred  to 
this  revival  of  the  ancient  abuses.  Alcibiades,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  wishes,  would  not  have  risked  his 
popularity  for  the  sake  of  enforciug  economy  ;  and  he 

1  On   this  and  other  questions  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  see 
Siever*.  Dr  Xntop&ontis  llellenkis. 

2  De  F.  L.  p.  40o.  bek. 
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may  have  thought  that  his  influence  was  likely  to  gain 
by  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  which  might  be 
considered  as  his  work.  We  hardly  know  whether  any 
stress  may  be  laid  on  the  terms  of  the  decree  proposed 
by  Callixenus,  that  all  the  Athenians  should  vote  on  the 
trial  of  the  generals,  as  an  indication  that  the  franchise 
was  no  longer  subject  to  any  restrictions. 

The  issue  of  these  proceedings  is  likewise  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  the  contemporary  historian  did 
not  wish  to  clear  up.  The  truth  soon  after  penetrated 
through  the  tissue  of  calumnies  with  which  the  enemies 
of  the  unfortunate  generals  had  intercepted  it ;  and  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  roused  against  the  men 
who  had  practised  on  its  credulity.  We  would  willingly 
believe  that  the  detection  of  their  villany  was  principally 
owing  to  Thrasybulus,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  most 
capable  of  making  known  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
of  gaining  credit  for  the  truth.  But  Xenophon  has 
contrived  to  mention  his  name  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he  did  not  abet  the  conspiracy 
against  the  generals.  Diodorus  indeed  expressly  charges 
him  with  having  been  the  accomplice  of  Theramenes ;  but 
his  afterlife  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  at  least  clear 
of  this  guilt,  even  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  the  innocence  of  his  commanders. 
When  it  was  ascertained,  a  decree  was  passed  directing 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  those  who  had  de- 
ceived the  people,  and  that  they  should  give  sureties  for 
their  appearance  at  the  trial ;  and  among  them  Callixenus 
was  expressly  mentioned.  He  and  four  others  were  ac- 
cordingly impeached,  and  were  kept  in  custody  by  their 
sureties.  But  it  seems  that  they  had  friends,  who 
enabled  them  both  to  evade  a  trial,  and  finally  to  make 
their  escape.  Theramenes  was  still  more  fortunate  or 
skilful.  He  not  only  avoided  a  legal  prosecution,  but 
retained  his  place  in  popular  favour ;  though  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  as  he  had  been  foremost  among 
the  accusers  of  the  innocent,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
mark  for  the  public  resentment. 
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"While  these  scenes  were  passing  at  home  the  Athenian 
fleet  rode  the  sea  without  a  rival.  The  remains  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  navy — a  shattered  dismembered  body  with- 
out a  head  —  were  confined  to  the  ports  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge.  Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa? 
Eteonicus  found  means  of  rejoining  the  forces  at  Chios, 
where  he  stayed  with  them  during  the  autumn  and  the 
following  winter.  Neither  succours  nor  supplies  came 
from  Greece,  and  he  had  no  funds  for  paying  or  main- 
taining the  troops.  Till  the  end  of  the  vintage  however 
they  made  a  shift  to  subsist,  partly  on  the  wages  which 
were  to  be  earned  by  field  labour,  and  partly  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  islanders,  who  permitted  them  freely 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  season.  But  when  the  winter 
came  on,  and  these  resources  failed,  they  found  them- 
selves not  only  without  food  but  in  want  of  new  clothing, 
and  they  knew  that  their  commander  was  unable  to 
supply  them  with  either.  The  expedient  which  occurred 
to  them  in  this  emergency  was  one  which  may  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  numerous  examples  of  less  excusable 
treachery,  some  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention.  They  resolved  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  Chios.  The  plot  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  by 
a  small  number,  which  was  gradually  augmented  by  fresh 
conspirators  until  they  became  a  formidable  body ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition 
each  should  carry  a  reed.  But  before  their  plans  were 
matured  Eteonicus  discovered  their  design,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  apprised  of  the  concerted  symbol,  was 
enabled  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  It 
was  a  crisis  which  called  for  great  energy  and  address. 
An  attempt  to  suppress  the  conspiracy  by  violence  would 
have  been  likely  to  alarm  and  irritate  all  the  accomplices, 
and  might  have  induced  them  immediately  to  fly  to  arms 
and  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But  even  if  it  was 
crushed  by  such  means,  this  display  of  severity  would  not 
only  cost  many  useful  lives  ',  but  would  probably  disgust 

1  T«  r'  ctu  urriJCveti  uvfytuxtvs  gvpfieizauf  xt'O.oh;  fcivov  i^x'.viTi  imxi. 
"We  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ob»cr»o.  that  those  allies  arc 
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the  surviving  comrades  of  the  delinquents,  and  might 
deter  the  other  Greeks  from  a  service  in  which  it  might 
be  said  men  were  put  to  death  because  they  would  not 
be  starved.  Eteonicus  devised  a  more  politic  course  for 
attaining  his  end.  He  set  out  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  town,  killed  the  first  man  he  met  with  car- 
rying the  reed,  who  happened  to  be  suffering  from  oph- 
thalmia and  had  just  come  out  of  a  surgeon's  house. 
This  made  the  deed  the  more  remarkable ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  instructed  to  inform  the  curious,  that  the 
man  had  been  killed  for  carrying  a  reed.  This  report 
had  no  sooner  spread,  than  the  conspirators  all  threw 
away  their  tokens.  Eteonicus  now  assembled  the  Chians, 
acquainted  them  with  the  danger  they  had  just  escaped, 
and  exhorted  them  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  men,  and 
secure  their  own  lives  and  property  by  a  voluntary 
subsidy.  The  Chians  supplied  him  with  a  sum  of  money 
which  enabled  him  to  give  a  month's  pay  to  the  fleet ; 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  cheering  the  men  with 
language  which  made  them  believe  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  plot  he  had  stifled. 

This  adventure  served  as  a  warning  both  to  the  Chians 
and  to  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
roused  them  to  take  precautions  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  dangers  and  exactions.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  envoys  to 
Sparta,  with  a  request  that  Lysander  might  be  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy.  Cyrus  also  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  second  this  application,  which,  though  it  was 
probably  suggested  by  Lysander's  personal  adherents, 
marks  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired,  chiefly, 
Xenophon  conceives,  by  his  success  at  Notium.  The 
law  of  Sparta  did  not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold 
the  office  of  Admiral  twice ;  but  an  expedient  was  de- 
vised for  reconciling  the  law  with  the  wishes  of  the  allies. 


not  the  Chians,  but  the  conspirators,  if  this  mistake  had  not  been  made 
ground  of  a  misplaced  remark  on  Greek  morality. 
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The  title  of  Admiral  was  conferred  on  Aracus ;  but  Ly- 
sander was  sent  out  with  him,  in  an  inferior  rank,  but 
invested  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  government  with  the 
substance  of  supreme  authority. 

In  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer  of  405,  Lysander 
arrived  at  Ephesus  with  a  squadron  of  thirty-five  galleys 
which  he  had  collected  from  the  European  allies,  and 
immediately  sent  to  assemble  those  which  were  lying  at 
Chios  and  in  other  ports,  and  while  these  were  refitting 
he  directed  new  ones  to  be  built  at  Antandrus.  Tj 
defray  the  expense  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
treasury  at  Sardis.  Cyrus  complained  that  he  had 
already  spent  more  than  the  sum  which  his  father  had 
assigned  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  but  he  nevertheless 
furnished  a  fresh  supply,  which  enabled  Lysander,  on 
his  return  to  Ephesus,  to  put  all  his  ships  into  good  con- 
dition, and  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  seamen.  He 
was  still  busied  with  his  preparations,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Sardis  by  a  message  from  Cyrus,  to  receive  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  the  prince's  favour  and  confidence. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  Cyrus  had  given  a 
public  indication  of  his  aspiring  temper ;  whether  in  the 
heat  of  passion  or  upon  a  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
effects  it  would  produce,  we  cannot  determine.  He  had 
put  to  death  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  named  Au- 
tob«Bsaces  and  Mitraeus,  sons  of  the  king's  sister,  merely 
because  they  did  not  in  his  presence  observe  a  ceremony 
which  by  the  Persian  usage  was  due  to  none  but  the 
king.  In  the  royal  presence  a  custom,  apparently 
founded  on  suspicion,  compelled  every  one  to  show  his 
hands  through  the  long  sleeves  which  formed  part  of  the 
Persian  dress.  Cyrus,  it  appears,  claimed  the  same  kind 
of  homage,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  still  higher  pre- 
rogative of  capitally  punishing  his  cousins  because  they 
refused  or  neglected  it.  Their  parents1  complained  to 
Darius,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  his  jealousy  against 
this  arrogant  encroachment  on  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
The  king,  perhaps  foreseeing  the  e\ils  whieh  might  arise 

1  Probably  the  Ilieramenes  and  his  .vifc  mentioned  Xen.  HelL  ii  1.  i>. 
VOL.   IV.  L 
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from  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Cyrus,  unless  it  was  laid 
under  timely  restraint,  determined  to  call  him  to  court ; 
and  the  state  of  his  own  health  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext,  and  suggested  an  additional  motive.1  On  re- 
ceiving this  summons,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander ;  and 
having  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  which  called  hirn 
away  from  his  government,  desired  him  not  to  risk  a 
battle  unless  his  forces  should  be  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  But  he  bad  him  spare  no  expense 
to  ensure  this  superiority ;  for  either  in  the  royal  treasury, 
or  in  the  prince's  private  coffers,  he  would  find  unfail- 
ing resources ;  and  he  not  only  placed  a  sum  of  ready 
money  in  his  hands,  but  assigned  the  revenues  which  he 
drew  for  his  private  use  from  the  cities  under  his  go- 
vernment, for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  during  his 
absence.  It  seems  that  he  also  held  out  hopes,  that 
on  his  return  from  court  he  would  bring  with  him  a 
Phoenician  armament,  powerful  enough  to  overwhelm 
the  Athenians.  Then,  having  endeavoured  to  impress 
Lysander  with  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  he  had 
conferred  on  him  and  his  country,  he  dismissed  him, 
and  set  out  for  the  borders  of  Media,  where  Darius,  who 
had  made  an  expedition  in  person  against  a  neighbouring 
tribe  of  independent  barbarians,  the  Cadusians,  was  said 
to  be  lying  sick.  He  took  with  him  a  bodyguard  of 
300  Greek  mercenaries,  and  under  colour  of  a  distin- 
guishing favour,  forced  Tissaphernes  to  accompany  him, 
fearing  perhaps  to  leave  him  behind,  and  not  aware  that 
he  might  prove  a  dangerous  companion. 

Lysander  being  thus  left  with  the  amplest  means  which 
Cyrus  could  furnish  at  his  absolute  disposal,  and  invested 
with  a  portion  at  least  of  viceregal  authority  over  many 
cities  and  districts  near  the  theatre  of  war,  proceeded  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  not  however  forgetting  the  patience 
and  caution  recommended  by  Cyrus,  which  were  indeed 
among  the  prominent  features  of  his  character.  He 
sailed  —  it  would  appear  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision  with 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  reconciling  the  different  ac- 
counts (Hell.  ii.  1.  9.  13.  and  Anab.  L  1.  1.,,  if,  a»  is  most  probable,  they  re- 
fer to  the  same  journey. 
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the  Athenian  fleet  —  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria.  On 
his  pascage  he  touched  at  Miletus,  which  was  perhaps 
the  principal  object  of  his  expedition.  During  his  ab- 
sence his  oligarchical  partizans  had  entered  into  a  com- 
promise with  their  political  opponents,  which  some  at 
least  among  them  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  observe. 
But  Ly&ander,  though  he  outwardly  affected  to  approve 
of  their  reconciliation,  secretly  endeavoured  by  re- 
monstrance and  encouragement  to  instigate  his  friends 
to  break  the  truce,  and  fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  ad- 
versaries. His  persuasions  prevailed,  and  he  appeared 
with  his  armament  before  the  town  in  the  critical 
juncture  of  the  oligarchical  insurrection.  His  presence 
inspired  the  assailed  party  with  terror,  it  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  resistance,  and  prepared  for  flight.  He 
however  assumed  the  mask  of  a  mediator,  checked  the 
violence  of  the  aggressors  with  stern  rebukes  and  threats, 
and  cheered  the  weaker  side  with  assurances  of  protection. 
Many  were  decoyed  by  this  artifice  and  induced  to  re- 
main in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  who,  when  dissi- 
mulation could  no  longer  be  of  use,  put  them  all  to  death, 
or  according  to  another  statement  selected  300  of  the  chief 
men  for  a  massacre.  The  more  wary,  who  made  their  es- 
cape, found  a  hospitable  asylum  at  the  palace  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  who  furnished  them  with  money,  and  settled  them 
in  a  town  on  the  southern  borders  of  his  satrapy,  l  After 
having  thus  made  Miletus  his  own,  Lysander  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  Ceramic  gulf,  where  a  town  named  Cedreee, 
inhabited  by  a  race  mixed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  main- 
tained its  alliance  with  Athens.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  whole  offence  for  which  he  exterminated  the  men,  and 
consigned  the  women  and  children  to  slavery.  Then, 
after  touching  at  Rhodes,  he  shaped  his  course  toward 
the  Saronic  gulf.  His  motive  for  this  step,  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  hope  of  any  substantial  ad- 

1  Plutarch,  Lyt,  8.,  and  Diodorus,  xiii.  104.,  vary  from  each  other  in 
ccveral  circumstance*  of  this  transaction,  which  Xenophon  ami  a  altoge- 
ther; a  silence,  the  motives  of  which  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  is 
with  the  help  ot  Diodurus>  that  we  have  fixed  the  epoch  to  which  wc  have 
assigned  it. 

L    2 
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vantage,  as  partly  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  Athenians 
stationed  at  Samos,  and  partly  that  of  raising  his  own 
reputation  by  the  appearance  of  commanding  the  sea 
even  within  view  of  the  enemy's  shores.  He  made 
descents  on  iEgina  and  Salamis,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Attica  itself,  where  he  received  a  visit  from  Agis  which 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  apparent  triumph  in  the  sight 
of  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Decelea.  But  this  dis- 
play only  lasted  until  information  of  his  movements 
reached  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  and  when  he  learnt 
that  it  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  made  with  all  speed  for 
the  Asiatic  coast. 1 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  effect  which  this  unex- 
pected inroad  produced  at  Athens :  Xenophon  indeed 
has  not  thought  it  worth  noticing,  but  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  new  generals,  Menander,  Tydeus, 
and  Cephisodotus,  who  were  now  associated  in  command 
with  Conon,  Philocles,  and  Adimantus,  and  with  some 
other  proceedings  which  indicate  an  unusual  excitement 
of  the  public  mind.  For  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  according  to  Plutarch's  authority, 
on  the  motion  of  Philocles  —  who  may  have  landed  for 
a  short  time  at  Athens  when  he  found  that  the  enemy 
had  disappeared,  and  perhaps  was  anxious  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  vigilance  which  might  be  imputed  to  his 
colleagues  and  himself  by  an  ostentation  of  extraordinary 
zeal  —  for  mutilating  the  prisoners  who  should  be  taken 
in  the  sea-fight  which  it  was  now  resolved  should  be 
given  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  barbarous  policy 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  counteract  the  attraction 
of  the  Persian  gold  among  the  Greeks  who  had  once 
helped  to  man  the  Athenian  fleets,  and  was  perhaps  re- 
garded as  a  just  punishment  of  their  desertion ;  and  it 

1  Here  a?ain  we  have  not  thought  Xenophon's  silence  as  to  these  move- 
tncnts  of  Lysander  a  sufficient  ground  lor  rejecting  the  account.*  of 
I'lutarch,  Ly's  9.,  and  Diodorus,  xih.  104.,  though  we  cannot  altogether 
exclude  a  suspicion  that^hey  may  have  ari.-en  from  a  mistake,  by  which 
the  operations  of  Lysander,  atler  the  battle  of  JEgos-potami,  were  referred 
to  a  wrong  time.  Some  of  the  di.iiculties  connected  with  this  question  will 
be  presently  considered. 
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may  have  been  copied  from  a  similar  measure  which  is 
said  to  have  been  adopted  in  earlier  times  against  the 
iEgir.etans  ',  though  Xenophon  describes  the  later  decree 
as  directing  that  the  prisoners  should  lose  their  right 
hands,  while  the  earlier  one  is  reported  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  amputation  of  the  right  thumb.  2  Adi- 
mantus  alone  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  decree,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  passed  at  the  same 
period  that  he  and  Philocles  were  appointed  to  their 
office,  if  Xenophon  did  not  also  state  that  it  was  pro- 
posed in  contemplation  of  an  approaching  battle.  * 
Philocles  exercised  his  command  in  an  equally  merciless 
spirit.  He  ordered  the  crews  of  an  Andrian  and  a  Co- 
rinthian vessel  which  he  captured  to  be  thrown  down 
a  cliff.  We  may  hope,  notwithstanding  Xenophon's 
ambiguous   language,    that  Conon's  character  was  not 

1  Cicero  Offic.  'Hi.  11.  JElian  V.  H.  ii.  9.  Where  Perizonius  con- 
founds thearchon  Philocles  of  b.  c.  459  with  Conon's  colleague.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  referring  the  decree  against  the  jEginetans  to  the 
archonship  of  Philocles.  Plutarch  describes  the  purpose  of  the  later  de- 
cree in  nearly  the  same  terms  which  .Elian  uses  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
one  —  otv;  iogv  f&h  $i$u*  w  iutaivrxi,  xurviv  $'  i>.a.vmv  —  a  purpose  which 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  in  either  case,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  Peloponnesian  seamen,  or  the  .Sginetans,  of  whom  Cicero  remarks: 
"  Athenienses  sciverunt,  ut  JEginetis,  qui  classe  valebant,  pollices  pra?cide- 
rentur.*' 

2  Schneider  proposes  to  reconcile  Xenophon  with  Plutarch,  who  only 
mentions  the  amputation  of  the  right^  thumb,  by  correcting  Xenophon's 
text,  t>i»  iil-iit*  xuin  to  ™*  8i|i«»  »»nxu(*-  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur. 
prising  that  Plutarch  should  have  confounded  the  later  with  the  earlier 
decree,  nor  that  the  later  measure  should  have  been  more  inhuman  in 
order  to  be  more  effectual.    Schneider  says  nothing  of  the  x1'^  m  k  32- 

3  Xenophon  first  mentions  the  preparations  made  by  the  Athenians  for 
another  sea-fight  precisely  at  the  epoch  which  suits  the  supposition,  that 
they  were  the  result  of  Lysander's  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Attica ; 
that  is,  as  falling  in  the  interval  between  the  storming  of  Cedreae,  and  hi« 
voyage  to  the  Hellespont  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Philocles  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  fresh  sea-fight.  It  seems  therefore  quite  clear  that 
the  epoch  assigned  in  the  text  for  the  decree  about  the  mutilation  is  the 
earliest  at  which  it  can  be  fixed.  But  a  question  may  arise,  whether  it 
does  not  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  whether  the  ixxMri*  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Hell.  ii.  1.  81.1,  though  he  does.not  hint  that  it  was  an  extraor 
dinary  one,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  council  of  war,  was  not  an  assembly  held 
at  ^gos-potami  just  before  the  battle.  Plutarch  indeed  supposes  it  to  have 
been  held  at  Athens,  as  appears  from  his  expression,  Lys.  9.,  nuwmt  to» 
ir.uet.  But  on  such  a  point  his  authority  is  of  no  weight;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  reason  given  for  sparing  Adimantu* 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  82.)  would  be  inapplicable,  unless  it  was  known  that  all 
the  other  prisoners  were  present  at  the  passing  of  the  decree  which  he 
alone  opposed.  Perhaps  the  strongest  ground  for  acquiescing  in  Plutarch'g 
statement  is,  that  if  the  decree  was  passed  at  JEgos-potnmi,  Connn  would 
seem  to  have  sanctioned  it — unless  Xenophon's  povo;  Irt^ttCtr*  wa» 
meant  to  be  confined  to  the  prisoners. 

j,  3 
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stained  by  even  a  tacit  sanction  of  any  of  these  atrocious 
proceedings. 

Lysander  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians,  and 
got  the  start  of  them  on  his  way  toward  the  Hel- 
lespont1, which  he  found  quite  unguarded,  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Abydos,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  he  could 
•collect  there  to  march,  under  the  command  of  Thorax, 
against  Lampsacus,  while  he  sailed  to  attack  it  on  the 
sea-side.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
pillage ;  but  Lysander  set  all  the  citizens  at  liberty. 
The  fall  of  this  opulent  city  had  only  just  taken  place, 
when  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  chasing  Lysander  at 
full  speed,  entered  the  Hellespont  with  1 80  galleys,  and 
anchored  at  Elseus,  from  whence,  finding  that  Lampsacus 
was  lost,  they  moved  on  to  Sestus,  and,  only  stopping 
there  for  provisions,  proceeded  to  a  place  nearly  two 
miles  farther  to  the  north,  called  iEgos-potami,  facing 
Lampsacus,  where  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  still  lying, 
at  about  two  miles  distance;  for  such  was  here  the 
width  of  the  channel.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak 
Lysander  ordered  his  men  to  embark,  after  having  taken 
their  first  meal,  and  made  all  his  dispositions  for  a  sea- 
fight,  but  gave  orders  that  no  ship  should  stir  from  its 
place.  The  Athenians  at  sunrise  sailed  up  toward  tht 
harbour  of  Lampsacus  to  offer  battle,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  they  saw  fully  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  sheltered  under  the  town,  and  after 
waiting  till  the  afternoon  they  returned  to  iEgos-potami. 
Lysander  directed  some  of  his  fastest  galleys  to  follow 
them,  and  observe  their  proceedings  after  their  landing, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  report  of  his 
officers  that  he  allowed  his  own  men  to  go  ashore.  The 
Athenians  when  they  landed  at  iEgos-potami,  which 
was  a  mere  open  beach,  without  any  habitations,  pro- 

1  This  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  the  Athenian  fleet  be  supposed  to  have 
followed  Lysander  to  Attica,  and  then  to  the  Hellespont.  But  in  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative  we  can  hardly  account  for  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  reason  assigned  for  sailing  toward  Chios  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  (rO.aytu)  :  that  Asia  was  hostile  to  them  ;  with  the  fact  just  before 
mentioned,  that  on  their  passage  from  Samos  to  Chios  they  ravaged  thw 
King's  territory. 
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ceeded  at  their  leisure — supposing  their  day's  work  at 
an  end  —  to  Sestus,  the  nearest  market,  or  as  chance 
might  lead  them  in  search  of  provisions. 

The  next  day  Lysander  gave  the  same  orders,  made 
the  same  dispositions,  and  remained  stationary  as  before, 
while  the  Athenians,  seeing  their  challenge  again  de- 
clined, grew  more  careless  of  the  enemy,  and  wan- 
dered farther  up  the  country  in  quest  of  victuals. 
Their  movements  were  not  only  watched  by  Lysander's 
scouts,  but  were  observed  by  a  friendly  eye  which  could 
discern  their  danger.  The  fortified  domain  of  Alci- 
biades  was  so  near  this  part  of  the  coast,  that  he  could 
perceive  all  that  took  place  there  from  the  top  of  his 
towers.  Struck  with  the  perilous  position  and  false  se- 
curity of  his  countrymen,  he  came  down  to  the  sea-side 
to  point  out  to  the  generals  the  error  they  were  com- 
mitting, and  to  advise  them  to  transfer  their  camp  to 
Sestus,  where  they  would  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
which  the  enemy,  in  his  station  at  Lampsacus,  derived 
from  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  and  a  friendly  city. 
According  to  the  authors  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Plu- 
tarch, he  accompanied  his  advice  with  an  offer  of  en- 
gaging a  body  of  Thracians  in  their  service,  from  the 
dominions  of  the  two  princes  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  remains  of  the  great  Odrysian  monarchy,  and  were 
his  friends ;  but  in  return  required  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  command.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
he  could  have  made  such  offers,  and  proposed  such  con- 
ditions, since  even  his  advice  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected, especially  by  Tydeus  and  Menander,  who  bad 
him  depart  and  remember  that  they  were  generals  now, 
not  he.  The  difference  indeed  soon  became  manifest. 
The  operations  of  the  first  day  were  repeated  during  the 
three  next,  without  any  variation  ;  but  on  the  fifth  Ly- 
sander ordered  the  galleys  which  followed  the  Athenians 
toward  the  opposite  shore,  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
landed  and  be  scattered  over  the  country,  to  return,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  to  hoist  a  shield.  When 
l  4 
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the  signal  was  laised,  he  ordered  the  whole  fleet  to  push 
across  at  its  utmost  stretch  of  speed.  Thorax  and  the 
land  forces  had  likewise  embarked.  Of  the  six  Athe- 
nian generals  Conon  alone  was  on  the  watch,  and  ob- 
served the  enemy's  approach.  His  own  galley  and 
eight  others,  including  the  Paralus,  were  soon  manned ; 
but  this  only  enabled  them  to  make  their  escape.  The 
crews  of  the  rest  were  too  far  off  to  be  recalled  by  the 
signal  which  he  gave,  and  Lysander  found  the  ships 
nearly  empty,  and  took  possession  of  them,  while  Thorax 
and  his  troops  scoured  the  country,  and  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  prisoners.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  some  other  fortified  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Conon,  seeing  all  lost,  sailed 
away  with  his  eight  galleys  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.  f  As  a  last 
token  of  his  zeal  for  a  desperate  cause  he  carried  off  with 
him  the  large  sails  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  he  found 
collected  on  a  headland  near  Lampsacus.  The  Paralus, 
with  a  still  more  gallant  spirit,  made  for  Athens,  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  utter,  hopeless,  irretrievable,  ruin. 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  seven  and 
twenty  years,  and  had  drawn  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  Greece,  was  decided  within  the  course  of  an  hour,  at 
a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  succours  to 
which  the  conquerors  were  indebted  for  their  success, 
the  belligerent  powers  were  so  evenly  balanced,  that  no 
human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Lysander  sailed  back  in  triumph  to  Lampsacus 
with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  who  included  all  Conon's 
colleagues;  and  he  forthwith  despatched  a  Milesian 
privateer  with  the  news  to  Sparta,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  third  day  after  the  event.  His  first  care  was  to 
call  a  council  of  the  allies  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners.  The  indignation  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  inhumanity  of   Philocles  toward  the  Andrians 

1  A  client  of  Lysias,  who  was  present,  is  made  to  say  that  twelve  ships 
escaped  (iroA.  hug.  p.  Ifi2.).  It  would  seem  as  if  Lysias,  or  his  client,  had 
been  thinking  of  the  twelve  which  were  ieft  to  Athens  at  the  peace. 
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and  Corinthians,  and  by  the  decree  for  the  mutilation 
of  the  captives,  was  now  exasperated  by  the  recollection 
of  other  misdeeds  of  the  vanquished,  and  vented  itself 
in  a  general  cry  for  vengeance  ;  and  Lysander  was  not 
reluctant  to  execute  it.  It  was  resolved  to  put  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  to  death,  except  Adimantus,  who  was 
spared  on  the  ground  that  he  alone  had  opposed  the 
decree.  The  number  thus  condemned  to  execution 
amounted  according  to  the  lowest  statement  to  3000. 
Lysander,  who  was  probably  conscious  that  he  was  net 
urged  by  vindictive  motives,  was  anxious  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  stern  but  calm  justice  to  the  massacre. 
When  the  prisoners  were  brought  out,  he  first  addressed 
Philocles,  and  asked  what  he  deserved  who  had  set  the 
example  of  such  cruelty,  as  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  Andrians  and  Corinthians.  Philocles,  it  is  said, 
declined  to  answer  an  accuser  who  was  also  his  judge. 
He  might  have  observed,  that  the  question  implied  an 
extraordinary  degree  either  of  forgetfulness  or  of  as- 
surance in  a  citizen  of  the  state  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  had  given  so  many  precedents  of  the  same 
kind.1  But  Lysander,  with  all  the  composure  of  righ- 
teous severity  —  according  to  Theophrastus-,  having 
first  bathed  and  dressed  himself,  as  if  for  a  sacrifice  — 
gave  the  signal  for  slaughter,  by  despatching  Philocles 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  death  of  Philocles  and  his  colleagues  seems  at 
least  sufficient  to  clear  them  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
betrayed  their  country,  to  which  their  previous  conduct 
might  otherwise  not  unreasonably  have  exposed  them. 
That  such  suspicions  should  nevertheless  have  been  en- 
tertained by  their  contemporaries  is  not  surprising ;  and 
the  lenity  shown  to  Adimantus  naturally  pointed  them 
more  especially  against  him.  He  was  afterwards  im- 
peached by  Conona;  but  whether  on  the  ground  of 
treason,  or  only  of  misconduct,  and  whether  on  a  charge 
peculiar  to  himself,  or  one  which  he  incurred  in  common 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  162.  m.  a  In  Plutarch  Lys.  13. 

3  Demosth.  de  F.  L  p.  401. 
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with  the  rest,  does  not  appear.  The  suspicion  of 
treachery  has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times ;  but 
we  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it.  It  seems 
impossible  to  separate  the  case  of  Adimantus  from  that 
of  the  rest.  As  it  would  be  capricious  to  suppose  that 
he  alone  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  danger, 
so  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Lysander  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  one  general  only  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  even  if  it  should  be 
thought  credible  that  he  would  have  exposed  it  to  such 
a  risk  of  disclosure.  If  however  all  but  Conon  were 
traitors,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  exception  made 
In  favour  of  Adimantus.  The  suspicion  might  indeed 
assume  a  different  form.  Considering  the  generals  as 
creatures  of  the  faction  which  procured  the  destruction 
of  their  predecessors,  we  might  imagine  that,  without 
having  entered  into  correspondence  with  Lysander, 
they  wilfully  abetted  his  designs.  But  there  is  no  solid 
groundwork  for  any  of  these  conjectures :  and,  with  re- 
gard to  Philocles,  they  are  rendered  peculiarly  impro- 
bable by  his  conduct  toward  the  Peloponnesian  prisoners. 
The  heedlessness  of  the  commanders  seems  indeed  ex- 
traordinary, especially  after  the  warnings  of  Alcibiades ; 
but  it  is  not  too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  presumption 
and  incapacity ;  and  only  proves  that  they  were  no  better 
qualified  for  their  station  than  the  common  men. 

Lysander,  having  first  made  himself  master  of  Sestus 
proceeded  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
Athenians  from  their  remaining  posts  in  this  quarter. 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  dismissed  the  Athenian  garrisons,  but  upon  condition 
that  they  should  repair  to  Athens,  and  with  threats  of 
putting  to  death  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere.  The 
numbers  collected  there  could  no  longer  give  strength, 
and  were  sure  to  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  city.  All 
Athenians  therefore  who  fell  in  his  way  were  permitted 
and  enjoined  to  return  home.  Having  left  a  Lace- 
daemonian governor  at  Byzantium  he  returned  to 
Lampsacus,  where  he  staid  a  short  time  to  refit,  and  then 
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■tiled  out  of  the  Hellespont  with  an  armament  of  200 
galleys.  His  chief  employment  in  his  progress  toward 
the  south,  was  to  settle  the  government  of  the  cities, 
now  entirely  subject  to  his  will,  on  an  oligarchical  model, 
which  enabled  him  to  place  the  whole  authority  in  the 
Utands  of  his  own  creatures.  A  council  of  ten  (a  dec- 
archy,  as  it  was  commonly  called)  nominated  by  him- 
self, was  the  ordinary  substitute  for  all  the  ancient  forms 
of  polity.  While  he  stopt  to  introduce  such  changes  in 
Lesbos  he  despatched  Eteonicus  with  ten  galleys  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  every  town  subject  to  Athens 
immediately  submitted.  Indeed  throughout  Greece 
and  the  iEgean,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  iEgos-potami 
were  known,  the  friends  of  Athens  dropt  all  thoughts 
of  resistance,  except  in  a  single  instance.  At  Samos 
the  f(.ar  and  hatred  which  the  democratical  party  felt 
toward  its  adversaries  overpowered  the  restraints  of 
prudence,  and  instigated  it  to  fall  upon  them,  and  to 
maintain  itself  in  open  defiance  of  the  irresistible  power 
which  was  ready  every  moment  to  crush  it.  Whether 
however  this  was  an  act  of  wanton  aggression,  or  of  in- 
discreet resistance,  is  a  question  which  our  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances  does  not  permit  us  to  decide.  But 
Lysander,  intent  on  greater  things,  took  no  notice  for 
the  present  of  this  demonstration  of  impotent  enmity. 
While  he  drove  the  Athenians  before  him  into  Athens, 
he  invited  the  outcasts  whom  the  cruel  policy  or  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Athenians  had  at  various  times  deprived 
of  their  native  soils,  to  return  to  their  long-lost  homes. 
So  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  ancient  population  was  col- 
lected in  Melos  and  in  iEgina.  He  had  sent  to  Agis 
and  to  Sparta  to  announce  his  approach,  and  all  the 
land  forces  of  the  confederacy  had  been  summoned  to 
take  the  field,  and  followed  Pausanias,  the  colleague  of 
Agis,  into  Attica,  where  they  encamped  in  the  groves 
of  the  Academy.  And  not  long  after  he  himself  ap- 
peared with  1 50  galleys,  before  the  mouth  of  Piraeus. 

It  was  night  when  the  Paralus  arrived  with  its  heavy 
tidings ;  but  they  soon  spread  from  Piraeus  to  the  upper 
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city,  ushered  in  by  a  long  wail  of  grief  and  despair, 
which  swelled  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  streets  and  public  places  were  speedily  filled  with 
groups  of  anxious  or  mourning  citizens,  assembled  to 
learn  or  to  deplore  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  of  their 
country.  It  is  probable  that  Xenophon  does  not  much 
exaggerate,  when  he  says  that  none  went  to  rest  that 
night.  But  when  he  adds  that  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion was  the  fear  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which,  in 
the  wantonness  of  prosperity,  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
Melians,  the  Histiaeans,  the  Scionaeans,  the  Toronaeans, 
the  iEginetans,  and  on  the  people  of  many  other  van- 
quished cities,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  has 
been  more  eager  to  express  his  own  sense  of  the  retri- 
bution which  he  thought  due  for  so  many  breaches  of 
justice  and  mercy,  than  careful  to  represent  the  exact 
state  of  public  feeling,  even  so  far  as  it  fell  under  his 
observation.  His  own  narrative,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  another  contemporary  author1,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  evil  most  generally  dreaded  was  of  a 
different  kind,  though  not  much  less  formidable ;  that 
it  was  not  extermination,  but  a  political  reaction,  which 
might  once  more  reduce  Athens  under  the  yoke  of  a  i ac- 
tion, irritated  by  its  former  defeat,  and  by  the  punish- 
ment of  its  principal  leaders,  and  released  from  all 
restraints  by  the  countenance  which  it  would  not  fail  to 
receive  from  Sparta.  This,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
the  real  danger ;  and  whether  this  might  still  be  avoided, 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  question  which  agitated 
all  patriotic  spirits.  Successful  resistance  indeed  was 
known  to  be  utterly  hopeless :  the  last  struggle  for  vic- 
tory had  exhausted  the  last  means  of  defence.  But  it 
was  possible  that  the  show  of  a  desperate  resolution, 
steadily  maintained,  might  induce  the  conquerors  to 
content  themselves  with  such  terms,  as  would  leave  the 
state,  though  shorn  of  all  its  power,  and  dependent  on 
its  rival,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  internal  freedom. 
An  assembly  was  held  the  next  day,  in  which  it  was 

»  Lysias  c.  Agorae  p.  1J0,  HI.    Eratosth.  p.  12& 
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determined  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  all  the  harbours 
but  one,  and  to  take  all  the  precautions  required  for  the 
defence  of  a  city  pressed  as  they  were  soon  to  be  by  a 
rigorous  siege.  In  this  attitude  they  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Lysander  and  of  the  Peloponnesian  army. 

We  should  have  less  reason  to  doubt  that  Xenophon 
has  faithfully  described  the  impression  made  on  the 
Athenians  by  the  news  of  their  disaster,  notwithstanding 
the  tone  of  exultation  with  which  he  relates  it,  if  he  had 
not  forfeited  his  claim  to  credit  on  this  point,  by  repre- 
senting the  same  impression  as  still  prevailing,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  clear  from  his  own  narrative,  as  well  as  from 
the  statements  of  Lysias,  that  no  such  alarm  could  have 
been  generally  felt,  and  that  the  people  was  much  more 
inclined  to  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  re- 
sources. The  Athenians,  he  says,  when  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Lysander  they  found  themselves  blockaded  both 
by  sea  and  land,  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  considered 
it  as  their  inevitable  doom  to  suffer  the  same  usage  as 
they  had  wantonly  dealt  to  the  weaker  states,  which 
had  committed  no  offence  but  that  of  siding  with  their 
now  victorious  enemy.  But  this  at  least  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  fiction,  which  perhaps  the  historian  thought 
justified  by  its  moral  tendency ;  for  he  himself  after- 
wards mentions  a  fact  which  it  seems  impossible  to  re- 
concile with  the  supposition  that  the  besieged  never 
ceased  to  dread  the  utmost  rigour  of  vindictive  hostility.1 

1  Accordingly  a  writer  who  eagerly  copies  Xenophon's  picture  of  the 
despondency  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  found  himself  obliged  to  disguise 
this  fact  as  well  as  he  could.  Xenophon  himself  says  simply  —  though  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  in  the  wrong  place,  as  it  he  wished  to  keep  the  fact  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight  —  v(omxXov»to  t£»  ynx.x^j  tux**  *""'  &•»• 
a-Tothiev;  xottio.iiv  ixetTifo*.  The  modern  historian  informs  his  readers  — 
■  //  mm  unitrrstowt  that  the  Laceda?monians,  among  other  things,  required 
the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls  for  the  space  of  ten  furlongs."  This  is  a 
merely  arbitrary  variation  from  Xenophon's  statement,  which  so  far  per- 
feet  I  y  agrees  with  that  of  Lysias,  who  relates  that  those  terms  were  for- 
maliy  proposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  communicated  to  the  people  in 
the  first  assembly  held  on  the  subject  Of  peace  after  the  arrival  of  Lysander. 
Agorat.  p.  130.  Nor  does  Xenopnon,  any  more  than  Lysias,  authorise  the 
assertion  that  "  in  holding  out  the  requisition  to  demolish  the  walls  no 
assurance  had  been  given  that  slavery  should  not  be  the  common  doom." 
Such  an  assurance,  as  far  as  it  could  be  given  by  words,  was  clearly  eon. 
veypd  by  the  offer  to  make  peace  on  the  conditions  proposed.  Bui  after 
the  second  unsuccessful  embassy  it  is  possible  that  doubts  may  have  arisen 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Lysander  before  Piraeus, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  besiegers,  and  they 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  to  many  appeared  very 
reasonable  and  moderate,  but  which  were  nevertheless 
rejected.  It  is  probable  that  Lysander  was  eager  to 
consummate  his  victory,  and  therefore  at  first  offered 
liberal  conditions.1  The  main  demand  of  the  con- 
querors was  that  the  Long  Walls  should  be  pulled  down 
to  the  length  of  above  a  mile  on  each  side.  Such  over- 
tures could  scarcely  have  been  refused  by  men  who  felt 
their  situation  so  desperate  as,  according  to  Xenophon's 
description,  his  countrymen  believed  theirs  to  be  from 
the  beginning  of  the  siege :  and  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  they  were  not  gladly  accepted.  Cleophon,  it  ap- 
pears, was  again  foremost  to  oppose  the  demands  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  is  said  by  a  later  orator2  to  have 
threatened  to  stab  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  But  it  is  evident  both  from  Xenophon  and  Ly- 
sias,  that  such  violence  was  on  this  occasion  at  least  un- 
necessary, and  that  he  only  expressed  the  general  feeling, 
when  he  resisted  the  proposal  relating  to  the  Long  Walls. 
And  this  feeling  can  only  be  understood,  if  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Long  Walls  were  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  democracy,  and  the  concession  required  as  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  constitution.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  terms,  while  they  ap 
peared  to  popular  jealously  intolerably  oppressive,  as  little 
satisfied  the  secret  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party,  which 
desired  to    see  its    country  reduced  to  a  condition  in 


or  have  been  studiously  suggested  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, which  Ther'amenes  undertook  to  clear  up.  —  If  any  one  should 
be  inclined  to  contend,  that,  independently  of"  Xenophon's  testimony,  the 
nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  throughout 
the  siege  were  afraid  of  the  worst,  we  would  refer  to  the  language  of  the 
Athenian  speaker  in  the  Melian  conference,  Thuc.  v.  91.,  'Hf*,t7;  tj-?  r.ui- 
ri^a.;  oc%x*'$i  v.v  xou  ireivB^,6J/x  i.Bvfjtouf4»*  rr.y __te?.E!vtvV  oil  ya.^  o't  «»£6»Tt? 
«?./.siv,  uxm^  xa.)  Aa.xiha.iu.ov tot,  oZrot  hitrot  rot;  vtxrfiucrtv. 

1  But  iEschines  certainly  exaggerates  as  much  as  Xenophon,  though  in 
an  opposite  direction,  when  (De  F.  L.  p.  38.)  he  says  that  the  Spartans 
offeree)  to  allow  the  Athenians  to  keep  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyrus,  and 
their  democratical  institutions. 

2  -.-Eschines,  1.  c. 
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which    its   own  ascendancy  would  be  more  effectually 
secured. 

The  hopes  of  this  party  had  been  revived  by  the  pub- 
lic calamity,  and  it  prosecuted  its  machinations  with  re- 
doubled activity,  and,  it  would  seem,  with  unusual  dexte- 
rity and  dissimulation.  It  was  adverse  to  any  treaty  which 
would  not  completely  prostrate  Athens  under  its  rule  ; 
and  probably  assumed  a  show  of  concern  for  the  national 
honour,  as  a  ground  for  concurring  on  this  occasion  with 
Cleophon.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  raise  its 
credit,  while  it  led  the  people  to  throw  away  the  last 
chance  of  domestic  independence.  The  council  of  this 
year  was  chiefly  filled  with  men  subservient  to  its  views  ; 
and  Archestratus  one  of  its  members,  who  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  enemy's  offers,  was  put  in  pri- 
son —  it  would  seem  by  his  colleagues  —  and  a  decree 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to  renew  this  proposal. 
At  the  same  time  the  urgency  of  the  public  danger  fur- 
nished a  fair  pretext  for  suggesting  a  measure,  which 
was  professedly  designed  to  promote  concord,  and  allay 
discontent,  but  which  probably  strengthened  the  oli- 
garchical faction  more  than  the  state.  A  decree,  moved 
by  one  Patroclides,  reciting  a  similar  measure  which  had 
been  adopted  on  the  eve  of  the  Persian  invasion,  restored 
many  citizens  who  had  been  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
franchised to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights.2 
No  exiles  however  were  recalled  by  this  decree3,  which, 
if  it  was  the  work  of  the  oligarchy,  marks  its  caution  no 

1  Lysias  Agorat.  p.  131.  Possibly  this  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
council  may  have  been  connected  with  the  change  which  deprived  its 
membera  ot  pay. 

-   Autocides  Myst.  p.  10.    "j££o|s»  v/aiy  roh;  ce.Ttu.a-j;  Inriuov;  -rofiffou. 

3  Id.  ibid.  Lysias  indeed —  in  a  postage  which  baa  been  most  absurdly 
applied  to  the  period  preceding  the  siege  —  seems  to  assert  that  the  exiles 
were  restored  before  the  peace,  hr.u..  xxt.  xrroX.  p.  17+.  But  this  eontra- 
dicts  not  only  Andocides,  but  Xenophon  (Hell.  ii.  L2.  28.),  as  well  as  pro- 
bability. The  return  of  the  exiles  was  one  of  the  evils  most  dreaded.  It 
is  probable  that  Lysias  had  different  epochs  in  his  mind  at  once.;  that  in 
which  the  decree  of  Patroclides  was  passed,  and  that  of  the  capitulation, 
when  the  exiles  returned.  The  oath  of  concord  which  be  Speak*  of  (*tt* 
ecriuou;  ix,iTiu,oy;  iroiY,<rccTS,  roi;  d'atAXa/,-  te»/  if^ovoicc;  oexov:  £uivtt\  who- 
ever may  have  been  its  nature  —  which  the  description,  toI;  kXXot;  aunm, 
leaves  extremely  obscure— clearly  belongs  to  the  same  period  (the  early 
part  of  the  siege),  as  the  deliberation  about  concord  mentioned  by  Ando- 
cides ,ioM/Aii/(T«<r#c  rri^'i  ifAiviiot{). 
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iess  than  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  measure  led  direetly  or  indirectly  to  the 
return  of  Critias,  who  had  been  for  some  time  —  per- 
haps for  several  years  —  absent  from  Athens.  Xenc- 
phon  intimates  that  he  was  banished1,  but  it  is  possible 
that  his  exile  may  have  been  partly  voluntary,  the  re- 
sult of  a  sentence  of  disfranchisement,  which  rendered 
his  residence  at  Athens  insupportable  to  his  haughty 
spirit.  He  was  perhaps  thus  forced  to  go  abroad  not 
long  after  the  polity  of  the  Five  Thousand  was  abolished. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arginusse  he  was  sojourning 
in  Thessaly,  and — if  we  may  believe  an  assertion  which 
Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  adversary  -  —  was 
engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which  shows  how  lightly  his 
political  principles  sat  on  him,  or  how  careless  he  was 
in  the  choice  of  instruments  for  his  ambitious  ends. 
He  is  said  to  have  conspired  with  one  Prometheus  to 
establish  democracy,  and  to  have  attempted  to  arm  the 
Penests  against  their  lords.  The  undertaking  seems  to 
have  failed,  but  it  may  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  people  at  home,  and  have  enabled  his 
friends  the  more  easily  to  effect  his  restoration.  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  the  leader  of  the  oligarchical 
faction,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  clubs,  which 
still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  formed  its 
principal  strength.  By  them,  or  through  their  interest, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office,  which  is  so  described  by 
Lysias-*,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  public 
and  legal,  or  merely  the  creature  of  the  party,  which  in 
either  case  used  it  for  its  own  ends.  It  was  copied  from 
the  Spartan  institutions,  being  filled  by  five  persons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ephors.4     Their  nominal  authority — 

1  ii.  3.  15.    $vya/»  vvo  toZ  ^i.fiw.  2  ii.  3.  36. 

y  Eratosth.  p.  L£fc 

*  This  in  itself  appears  to  be  an  argument  against  the  supposition  (which 
however  is  adopted  by  liocckh  and  C.  F.  Hermann)  thitit  was  a  public 
office:  and  indeed  there  is  only  one  feature  in  the  description  given  1>\ 
Lysias,  which  seems  to  imply  a  legitimate  authority  :  that  they  assigned 
the  stations  of  the  phylarchs  who  guarded  the  city  —  fj~/.u.$zul;  Wi  7a; 
Ci/X<xxi;  xee.rierTY,cra.v.  All  the  other  circumstances  tend  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  ;  anil  perhaps  this  may  ho  explained  as  a  particular  example  of 
the  influence  exeiciseu  in  the  aipuiniiiient  of  the  magistrates.    And,  as 
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if  it  was  in  any  degree  legal  —  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  objects  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  city. 
But  their  chief  employment  was  to  collect  new  associates 
for  the  cause  of  oligarchy,  and  to  wield  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  public  mea- 
sures, and  of  filling  the  most  important  offices  with  their 
own  adherents.  Thus  the  faction,  while  it  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  every  step  which  might  disclose  its 
designs,  gradually  gained  strength,  and  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow. 

It  was  conscious  that  without  any  effort  of  its  own 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  would  bring  it  continually  nearer 
to  its  object.  The  suddenness  of  the  calamity  which  had 
deprived  Athens  of  her  navy  had  prevented  the  laying 
in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  meet  a  long  siege ;  the  mea- 
sures of  Ly sander  had  increased  the  ordinary  number 
of  mouths ;  and  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  felt.  We 
cannot  indeed  estimate  the  precise  value  of  Xenophon's 
language,  when  he  says  that  the  food  was  entirely  con- 
sumed1, since  the  city  was  able  to  hold  out  four  or  five 
months  after  this  failure.  But  if  we  may  depend  on 
the  fact  that  several  persons  had  died  of  hunger,  the 
distress  must  have  been  great  before  the  people  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  At 
length  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Agis,  to  propose  alli- 
ance with  Sparta — a  softer  term  for  subjection — with- 
out any  condition  but  that  of  retaining  the  walls  and 
Piraeus.    Agis  however  disclaimed  the  power  of  treating 


Sievers  observes  (De  Xenophontis  Hellenicis,  p.  92.),  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  there  should  have  been  any  room  for  doubting  who  the  ephors  were 
—  as  appears  from  Lysias  to  have  been  the  case  —  if  they  had  been  pub- 
licly chosen. 

'  11.2.11.  Ini  wmrrtXSt  r5»!  i  er~roi  IrtXiXolxu.  Yet  he  writes,  only  a 
few  lines  after,  that  Theramenes  waited  more  than  three  months  for  the 
time  when  the  Athenians  would  be  willing  to  accept  any  terms,  h*  to 
iriXO-oiTivan  rev  irTrov  ocvettr*.  The  occasional  supplies  introduced  by  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who  contrived  to  elude  the  blockade,  as  in  the  instance 
mentioned  by  Isocrates  adv.  Callim.  p.  382.,  can  scarcely  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  Xenophon's  expressions  in  these  two  passages.  The  ex- 
traordinary honours  bestowed  on  the  client  of  Isocrates  prove  that  the  c.ise 
was  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary,  one,  and  if  the  city  had  for  several  months 
been  kept  from  starvation  by  his  exertions,  the  orator  certainly  would  not 
have  failed  to  dwell  upon  that  fact. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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with  them,  and  directed  them  to  repair  to  Sparta.  But 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  they  were  stopt 
by  a  message  from  the  Ephors,  who  called  upon  them 
to  state  the  proposal  which  they  brought,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  ordered  them  immediately  to  depart,  and  not  to 
return  until  they  should  be  better  advised.  This  answer 
created  general  despondency  at  Athens ;  and  it  would 
have  been  credible  enough,  that  now  at  least  many  began 
to  apprehend  the  worst  evils  of  war.  Xenophon  however 
informs  us,  that  none  yet  ventured  to  propose  that  they 
should  accede  to  the  terms  first  offered  by  Sparta;  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  they  had  not  yet  given  up  all 
hopes  of  a  more  honourable  capitulation. 

Still  it  was  necessary  that  some  step  should  be  taken 
without  delay ;  even  the  time  required  for  another  em- 
bassy could  be  ill  spared.  In  this  emergency  Thera- 
menes  came  forward  to  relieve  the  public  anxiety.  He 
probably  still  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  friend  of  free- 
dom, who  had  no  connection  with  the  oligarchical  party. 
He  was  therefore  listened  to  with  confidence,  when  he 
offered  to  go  to  Lysander,  and  ascertain  the  real  inten- 
tions of  Sparta,  and  the  object  for  which  she  insisted 
on  demolishing  the  Long  Walls.  Xenophon  speaks  as 
if  the  only  doubt  had  been,  or  at  least  now  was,  whether 
the  Spartans  exacted  this  concession  merely  by  way  of 
security  for  themselves,  or  with  a  view  to  further  hos- 
tile proceedings,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  reducing  the  Athenians  to  personal  slavery. 
But  at  least  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not  this  suspicion 
that  at  first  deterred  the  people  from  accepting  these 
conditions1 ;  and  even  now,  if  we  may  believe  an  author 
as  well  informed  as  Xenophon,  and  not  swayed  by 
stronger  prejudices2,  Theramenes  encouraged  it  to  hope, 
not  merely  that  it  might  avoid  the  total  extinction  of  its 
civil  existence,  but  that  it  might  obtain  peace  without 

'  If  it  had  been  so,  instead  of  peremptorily  rejecting  the  condition,  they 
would  surely  have  applied  for  some  further  assurance  to  relieve  their  ap- 
prehensions. If  no  verbal  assurance  could  satisfy  them,  the  undertaking 
of  Theramenes  was  useless. 

2  Lysias  c,  Asjorat  p.  130.    Eratnsth.  p.  12(>. 
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the  sacrifice  either  of  its  fortifications  or  of  the  remains 
of  its  navy,  and  even  some  further  indulgence,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  he  affected  to  keep  secret,  as  he 
did  the  method  by  which  he  expected  to  procure  such 
favourable  terms.  What  was  eagerly  desired  was  readily 
believed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  he  had 
to  encounter,  we  do  not  know  on  what  grounds,  from 
several  speakers ;  and  he  set  out,  but  without  any  inten- 
tion of  returning  until  the  city  should  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  weakness  which  would  leave  it  no  liberty 
of  choice  as  to  any  conditions  that  might  be  offered,  or 
his  own  partisans  should  have  gained  an  undisputed  as- 
cendancy, which  would  be  attended  with  the  same  effect. 
"With  this  view  he  stayed  upwards  of  three  months  in 
the  enemy  s  camp,  and  he  no  doubt  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  communicate  the  plans  of  his  party  to 
Lysander.  Xenophon  is  totally  silent  as  to  the  events 
which  happened  during  this  interval  at  Athens,  and 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  only  change  which 
took  place  there  before  the  return  of  Theramenes  con- 
sisted in  the  progress  of  the  famine.  But  we  learn  from 
Lysias  that  during  this  period  the  oligarchical  faction 
was  actively  employed  in  extending  its  influence,  and 
removing  or  overawing  its  adversaries ;  and  we  gather 
from  an  allusion,  which  Xenophon  elsewhere  makes  to 
the  same  transactions,  that  the  city  was  at  this  time  the 
scene  of  violent  tumults.1 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  council  of  the  year 
was  filled  with  partisans  of  oligarchy  j  and  Cleophon 
had  frequently  inveighed  against  it  as  a  band  of  conspi- 
rators.2 We  do  not  know  whether  any  fresh  causes  oc- 
curred during  the  absence  of  Theramenes  to  exasperate 
their  mutual  animosity,  or  whether  the  council  now  for 
the  first  time  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive against  him.  He  was  a  troublesome  and  perhaps 
a  formidable  adversary  ;    for  he  was  bold,  vigilant,  and 


'   Hell.  i.  7.  40.  errurnus  mat  ytiouivr;;,  U  7,  KXttfiu  otrtBotyl. 
1  Lysias  c.  Nicomach.  p.  184.     Kx.  tijv  {ZovXiiy  l>.otco^u,  qcccxm  av*ier&~ 
>tu,  xut  »ii  ra,  j3tX.Tirrct  izov\iiiu*  rZ  toXii. 
'  M    2 
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in  one  respect  apparently  honest — he  died  poor,  after 
having  for  many  years  filled  stations  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  public  expense  ] — 
and  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Measures  therefore  were  concerted  for 
his  overthrow ;  and  the  struggle  for  this  object  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  one  which  would  in  a  great  degree 
determine  the  final  success  of  the  contending  parties. 
It  appears  that  he  held  some  military  office,  which  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  charging  him  with  neglect  of  duty; 
and  the  council  at  the  instance  of  Satyrus,  one  of  its 
members,  threw  him  into  prison,  to  take  his  trial.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legal  mode  of  proceeding  he  should  have 
been  brought  before  a  court  composed  in  the  usual  way 
of  the  common  citizens.  But  such  a  tribunal  would 
not  have  served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  who  fore- 
saw that  in  this  case  he  would  be  acquitted.  To  ensure 
his  destruction,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  an  associate 
who  possessed  extraordinary  means  of  abetting  their 
designs.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred  a  per- 
son named  Nicomachus  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  collecting  and  transcribing  the  laws  of  Solon.  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  account  which  Lysias  gives  of  this  man 
and  his  commission,  we  are  surprised  to  see  an  indi- 
vidual, under  the  Athenian  democracy,  invested  with 
such  extensive  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Nicomachus  it  appears  had  at  first  re- 
quired no  more  than  four  months  for  the  execution  of 
his  work ;  but  he  contrived  to  delay  its  completion  for 
some  years.  And  the  laws  which  he  had  to  compile  were 
in  such  a  state,  and  his  operations  were  subject  to  so 
little  controul,  that  he  was  able  to  insert  forgeries  in  the 
new  code,  to  suit  the  interest  of  any  parties  who  would 
pay  him  for  the  interpolation.  To  this  man  the  olig- 
archical faction  now  applied  for  assistance  against  Cleo- 

i  Lvsias  De  Bonis  Ar.  p.  156.  "  As  to  Cleophon,  you  are  all  aware 
that  for  many  years  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  (or  its  finances)  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  had  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune  from  his  office  (i*  ttk  a^ri)?).  Yet  after  his  death  thjs  supposed 
wealth  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  his  relatives,  to  whom  he  Left  all  he 
bad,  are  notoriously  poor." 
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phon ;  and  Nicomachus  drew  out  of  his  armoury  a 
weapon  made  or  pointed  for  their  purpose.  He  fabri- 
cated a  law  which  constituted  the  council  itself  the 
judges  of  Cleophon's  case,  and  according  to  Lysias  paid  so 
little  regard  to  decency,  as  to  produce  this  law,  which  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  before,  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  trial.  Cleophon  was  tried  by  his  enemies,  con- 
demned, and  put  to  death.  But  this  mockery  of  justice 
seems  not  to  have  been  carried  through  without  violent 
opposition ;  for  Xenophon  speaks  of  a  sedition  in  which 
Cleophon  lost  his  life,  and  in  whicfc — probably  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  same  party—  Callixenus,  and  the 
others  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  prosecution  of  the  generals  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  made  their  escape.  They  found  an  asylum 
in  Decelea. 

Theramenes,  it  must  be  supposed,  received  information 
of  all  that  was  passing  at  Athens  during  his  absence, 
and  perhaps  the  triumph  gained  by  his  friends  over 
Cleophon  hastened  his  return ;  though  if  the  city  had 
already  begun  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  famine  when  he 
left  it,  he  might  well  have  expected  to  find  it  by  this 
time  willing  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  might  be 
dictated  to  it.  He  now  announced  that  he  had  been  till 
then  detained  by  Lysander,  and  at  last  had  been  directed 
to  apply  to  the  government  at  Sparta,  which  alone  pos- 
sessed authority  to  decide  such  questions.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  Theramenes ;  the 
people  was  impatient  of  further  delay,  and  eagerly  caught 
at  the  hopes  which  he  still  held  out.  He  was  sent  with 
nine  colleagues  to  Sparta,  invested  with  full  powers.  The 
embassy  was  stopt  at  Sellasia  as  before  by  a  message 
from  the  Ephors,  but  was  permitted  to  proceed  on  de- 
claring itself  authorised  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty. 
An  assembly  was  then  held  to  deliberate  on  the  terms 
which  should  be  granted  to  the  vanquished  enemy.  It 
was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  allied  states ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  many  of  them  urged  the  Spartans 
to  exercise  the  right  of  conquest  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
si  3 
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instead  of  negotiating  to  exterminate  Athens  from  the 
face  of  Greece.  The  Corinthians  and  Thebans  con- 
tended most  strenuously  for  the  more  rigorous  measure ; 
and  there  was  a  report,  that  on  this  or  some  other  oc- 
casion a  Theban  orator  had  proposed  to  raze  Athens  to 
the  ground,  and  to  turn  Attica  into  a  sheepwalk.  But 
the  Spartans  were,  if  not  too  generous,  too  prudent  to 
gratify  the  resentment  of  their  allies  by  a  kind  of  revenge 
which  would  have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  inhuman. 
They  looked  more  to  the  future  than  the  past ;  and  Ly- 
sander,  who  had  sent  an  Athenian  exile  named  Ari- 
stoteles  to  prepare  them  for  the  embassy  of  Theramenes, 
had  probably  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  Athens,  if  the  government  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  party  which  would  entirely  depend  on 
their  protection.  They  therefore  took  a  tone  of  mag- 
nanimous forbearance,  and  declared  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  extirpate  a  people  which  had  once  rendered 
great  services  to  Greece  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies : 
a  noble  sentiment,  which  had  unhappily  been  dormant 
in  the  cr.se  of  Plataea,  when  they  stood  in  a  different  re- 
lation to  Thebes.  The  conditions  with  which  the  em- 
bassy was  sent  back  were,  that  not  only  the  Long  Walls, 
but  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus,  should  be  destroyed,  the 
ships,  all  but  twelve,  delivered  up,  the  exiles  restored, 
and  that  Athens  should  be  annexed  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  or  as  Xenophon  mildly  but  plainly  expresses 
it,  should  make  the  enemies  and  allies  of  Sparta  her  own, 
and  should  follow  whithersoever  Sparta  might  lead  both 
by  land  and  by  sea. 

With  these  terms  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  re- 
turned ;  and  as  they  entered  Athens,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  anxious  crowd,  which  trembled  lest  their 
embassy  might  have  proved  fruitless:  for  famine  was  now 
extending  its  ravages  with  frightful  rapidity.  An  as- 
sembly was  appointed  to  be  held  the  next  day  to  receive 
and  deliberate  on  the  report  of  the  embassy.  But  in  the 
mean  while  the  terms  were  privately  communicated  to 
many  inquirers,  and  they  excited  great  surprise  and  in- 
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dignation.  A  number  of  persons,  including  some  of 
the  generals  and  other  military  officers,  reproached 
Theramenes  with  the  disappointment  he  had  caused  of 
hopes  which  he  had  excited,  and  declared  their  intention 
of  persuading  the  people  to  reject  the  terms  he  had 
brought.  His  party  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  these  opponents  before  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly. One  Agoratuswas  suborned  to  lay  an  information 
against  them  before  the  council,  charging  them  with  a 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  peace ;  and  they  were  all  ar- 
rested. The  next  day  the  assembly  was  held  in  the 
theatre  of  Piraeus,  the  ambassadors  made  their  report,  and 
Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  treaty, 
which  notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  his  powers 
seems  not  to  have  been  thought  binding  on  the  people. 
Several  voices  were  still  raised  against  it ;  not  however 
because  any  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
Spartans  would  not  observe  it,  and  would  use  the  power 
it  gave  them  to  treat  the  Athenians  as  slaves,  but  because 
it  was  seen  that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  abolition  of  democracy.  Theramenes 
himself  was  attacked,  and  his  conduct  is  said  to  have  been 
contrasted  by  one  Cleomenes  with  that  of  Themistocles, 
who  had  outwitted  the  enemy  for  the  security  of  Athens, 
as  Theramenes  had  deceived  his  confiding  countrymen 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  defence.  But  The- 
ramenes felt  himself  strong  enough  to  disregard  these 
taunts;  the  majority  of  the  assembly  wras  glad  to  pur- 
chase relief  from  the  horrors  of  famine  at  any  price ;  it 
approved  of  the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted 
against  the  persons  accused  by  Agoratus,  who  were 
committed  to  prison  for  trial ;  the  treaty  was  adopted,  and 
Lysander  sailed  into  Piraeus. 

He  forthwith  proceeded  to  demolish  the  Long  Walls 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  port,  and  to  commit  the  sur- 
rendered galleys  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  be  carried 
away  to  the  flames.  The  work  of  destruction  wa*.  begun 
to  the  sound  of  joyous  music.  The  foreigners  looked 
on,  crowned  with  chaplets,  as  for  a  festival,  deeming 
ju  4 
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that  day,  says  Xenophon,  the  beginning  of  liberty  to 
Greece.  Their  triumph  was  shared  by  a  band  of 
Athenian  exiles,  who  followed  in  the  train  of  Lysander, 
and,  in  this  day  of  their  country's  deepest  humiliation, 
saw  the  beginning  of  their  power,  and  the  earnest  of 
their  revenge. 

The  close  of  a  struggle  so  long  and  so  momentous, 
which  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  state  of  Greece, 
invites  us  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  the  series  of  causes  and 
effects  which  led  to  this  issue.  We  are  aware  that  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
events  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  view  of  their 
connection.  But  as  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  can 
yield  little  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  so  long 
as  they  are  considered  merely  as  insulated  facts,  we 
think  it  may  not  be  useless  to  review  them  for  the 
purpose  of  snowing  the  kind  of  necessity  by  which  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  linked  together. 

We  must  begin  by  repeating  an  observation  which 
we  have  already  made :  that  the  war  was  inevitable,  and 
though  it  might  have  been  delayed  could  not  have  been 
prevented.  It  arose  not  out  of  the  accidental  occasion 
which  determined  the  time  of  its  commencement,  but 
out  of  the  characters  and  relative  position  of  the  parties. 
The  immediate  motive  was  not  ambition,  but  on  the 
one  hand  jealousy,  on  the  other  fear.  The  nature  of 
the  Athenian  empire,  no  less  than  the  genius  of  the 
people,  constantly  tended  to  conquest  and  aggression, 
and  some  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy 
were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  frequent  collision  with 
the  rival  power,  which  sometimes  encroached  upon  their 
rights,  and  if  not  by  actual  intrigues,  by  the  influence 
of  its  reputation  and  example  continually  threatened  the 
stability  of  their  internal  constitution.  Thus  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  Megara,  had  become  implacably  hostile  to 
Athens,  and  were  eager  for  war,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected security  and  revenge ;  and  Sparta  was  at  length 
convinced  that  the  honour  of  her  station  in  the  confe- 
deracy, and  perhaps  her  safety,  required  that  she  should 
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comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  allies.  Beyond  these 
objects  her  views  do  not  seem  to  have  been  then  carried. 
She  was  desirous  of  humbling  Athens,  but  apparently 
without  any  design  of  stepping  into  her  place.  She  was 
the  aggressor,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  which  gradually  overcame  the  reluctance 
inspired  by  her  habitual  caution. 

In  the  Pelcponnesian  councils  no  doubt  seems  to  have 
been  entertained,  except  by  king  Archidamus,  of  a 
speedy  triumph,  while  at  Athens  the  eloquence  of 
Pericles  was  needed  to  brace  the  courage  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  contest;  and  they  entered  upon  it  not  so 
much  with  a  strong  hope  of  victory,  as  with  vhe  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to  hold  their 
power  on  a  precarious  tenure  by  the  sufferance  of  Sparta. 
But  the  events  of  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  war 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  views  and  spirit  of  the 
belligerents.  The  Athenians  at  first  suffered  much 
more  than  they  had  feared.  The  devastation  of  their 
territory  proved  far  more  annoying  in  the  reality  than 
their  imagination  had  pictured  it.  The  calamities  of 
war  were  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence. 
The  protracted  siege  of  Potidaea  drained  the  treasury, 
and  the  main  source  of  their  revenue  was  threatened  by 
the  revolt  of  Mitylene.  Their  spirit  sank  for  a  moment 
under  the  pressure  of  these  evils ;  they  regretted  that 
they  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Pericles,  and  sued 
for  peace,  which  the  enemy  was  too  much  elated  to 
grant  on  reasonable  terms.  But  when  they  found  that 
they  were  not  overwhelmed  by  such  a  series  of  violent 
and  unexpected  shocks,  their  temporary  despondency 
was  succeeded  by  increased  confidence  in  their  own 
energy  and  resources :  for  it  now  seemed  that  there  was 
no  danger  or  difficulty  which  they  might  not  hope  to 
surmount.  Already  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  when 
the  plague  had  a  little  abated,  they  began  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  conquests  in  the  remote  West.  Fericles 
indeed  had  cautioned  them  against  attempting  any  en- 
largement of  their  empire  during  the  war.     But  he  hid 
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also  taught  them  to  neglect  Attica,  and  to  fix  their  views 
on  the  sea,  as  a  boundless  field  for  new  acquisitions  by 
which  they  might  compensate  their  domestic  losses. ] 
They  acted  in  his  spirit,  though  against  the  letter  of  his 
advice,  when  they  began  to  sound  their  way  in  Sicily. 
But  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  enterprises  there, 
they  prosecuted,  the  war  with  new  vigour  at  home,  and 
gave  their  operations  a  more  decidedly  offensive  character. 
The  genius  of  Demosthenes  —  superior  perhaps  in  mi- 
litary affairs  to  that  of  Pericles  —  seized  the  right  method 
of  assailing  the  enemy's  most  vulnerable  side,  and  Sparta, 
after  having  in  her  turn  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  saw 
herself  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  dismay  and 
perplexity.  If  Athens  had  confined  her  attacks  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, she  might  at  least  have  extorted  terms  most 
advantageous  to  herself  and  humiliating  to  her  rival. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  her  ambition  should 
be  moderated  by  success :  the  overweening  presumption 
it  inspired  displayed  itself  in  the  impatience  with  which 
she  bore  her  temporary  exclusion  from  Sicily. 

The  pacification  effected  by  Hermocrates  among  the 
Sicilian  states  should  have  been  both  a  useful  check  and 
a  wholesome  warning  to  the  Athenians.  It  failed  alto- 
gether of  answering  the  latter  purpose  :  but  it  may  have 
contributed,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the  en- 
terprise of  Brasidas  and  the  disastrous  campaign  in 
Bceotia  to  incline  them  to  peace ;  and  personal  motives 
induced  the  leading  men  in  the  two  rival  states  to  take 
advantage  of  this  soberer  mood.  Yet  the  peace  of 
Nicias  seems  never  to  have  been  considered  by  either 
party  as  anything  more  than  an  interval  for  taking  breath 
and  gaining  strength  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  inert- 
ness exhibited  during  this  period  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, the  discord  which  threatened  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  with  dissolution,  the  accession  of  Argos  to 
the  Athenian  alliance,  all  tended  to  increase  the  security 
with  Avhich  the  Athenians  looked  forward  to  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.     Melos  was  sacrificed  in  the  wantonness 

>  Thuc  i.  U3.  ii.  62. 
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of  prosperity  and  power.  The  ambition  of  Alcibiades 
seconded  that  of  his  fellow  citizens  :  in  an  island  like  Si- 
cily pretexts  for  intervention  could  never  long  be  want- 
ing ;  and  the  new  Sicilian  expedition  was  undertaken  on 
a  scale  suited  to  the  growing  vigour,  and  the  aspiring 
temper  of  the  people.  The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  per- 
haps considered  as  a  step  to  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  but 
it  was  more  attractive  as  a  source  of  revenue  than  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

A  modern  historian,  whose  subject  led  him  to  spe- 
culate on  the  causes  which  determined  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that  far  too  much  weight 
has  been  assigned  in  this  respect  to  the  disastrous  event 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Athenians  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  rashness  in 
that  undertaking. l  He  attributes  its  failure  to  the 
want  of  that  support  which  the  Athenians  had  expected 
to  receive  from  the  Sicilian  states,  without  which  no 
foreign  armament,  however  powerful,  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  an  enterprise ;  but  he  does  not  perceive 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  Sicilian  disaster 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power.  We 
cannot  entirely  assent  to  either  of  these  views,  though 
the  one  appears  to  us  to  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  other.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far 
the  Athenians  miscalculated  the  obstacles  they  had  to 
encounter,  or  the  aid  which  they  were  to  receive,  we 
think  it  clear  that  their  first  armament  was  adequate  to 
the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition,  the  reduction  of 
Syracuse,  which  it  so  nearly  accomplished  that,  if  the 
siege  had  been  begun  a  little  sooner,  all  the  succours  that 
could  have  been  sent  from  the  other  parts  of  the  island 
and  from  Greece  could  not  have  saved  the  place. 
Whether  the  fall  of  Syracuse  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  subjugation  of  Sicily,  is  a  different  question. 
It  might  have  involved  the  Athenians  in  a  war  with 
the  other  Sicilian  states  as  calamitous  as  their  defeat. 
But  even  should  this  not  have  been  the  immediate  result, 

»  Manso.  Sparta,  ii.  p.  359. 
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it  seems  certain  that  their  ambition  would  only  have  been 
inflamed  by  such  a  conquest,  and  that  they  would  have 
embarked  in  still  bolder  or  wilder  undertakings,  which 
their  unbending  pertinacity  would  have  rendered  no  less 
disastrous  than  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Syracuse  was 
their  Moscow ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so,  they  would 
have  found  one  elsewhere. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  might  be  disposed  to 
maintain  that  a  total  failure,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
those  projects  of  conquest  in  the  West  which  had  been 
so  long  harboured  at  Athens,  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
partial  success.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
writer  whose  opinions  we  have  noticed,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  an  event  of  little  or  no 
moment  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  that 
this  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Persian  subsidies, 
which  enabled  Sparta,  though  repeatedly  vanquished,  as 
often  to  renew  the  struggle,  until  she  had  exhausted  and 
overpowered  her  adversary.  It  is  true  that  the  won- 
derful efforts  which  Athens  made  during  this  period, 
prove  that,  but  for  the  singular  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  ambition  of  Cyrus  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  Sparta,  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  might 
have  lasted  many  years  longer,  or  might  even  have  been 
brought  to  a  different  issue.  But  it  seems  equally  clear, 
that  Athens  might  have  held  out  both  against  the 
Spartan  arms  and  the  Persian  gold,  until  their  union 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  if  she  had 
not  been  weakened  by  domestic  discord ;  and  that.,  even 
if  the  Persian  court  had  remained  neutral,  the  intrigues 
of  the  oligarchical  faction  might  have  rendered  all  her 
victories  fruitless.  The  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
both  emboldened  the  leaders  of  that  faction,  and,  by  the 
increased  pressure  which  it  threw  on  the  wealthier  ci- 
tizens, swelled  its  numbers,  and  embittered  its  spirit. 
Though  defeated  in  its  first  attempt  to  betray  the  city, 
it  never  dropt  its  purpose.  We  cannot  indeed  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  it  deprived  the  people  of  the  services 
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of  Alcibiades,  though  this  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  sequel ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  contrived  the  scene 
through  which  the  last  resources  of  the  state  were  en- 
trusted to  the  weak  or  faithless  hands  which  lost  or  be- 
trayed them.  In  this  way  the  Sicilian  expedition  appears 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  ether  cause  to  the 
termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

FROM    THE    END    OF    THE    PELOPONNESIAN    WAR    TO    THE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DEMOCRACY    AT    ATHENS. 

In  the  capitulation  on  which  Athens  surrendered,  so 
far  as  its  terms  are  reported  by  Xenophon,  no  mention 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  any  change  which  was  to 
take  place  in  its  form  of  government ;  and,  if  we  might 
believe  Diodorus,  one  article  expressly  provided.,  that 
the  Athenians  should  enjoy  their  hereditary  constitu- 
tion. ]  This  is  probably  an  error ;  but  if  such  language 
was  used  in  the  treaty  it  was  apparently  designed  rather 
to  insult  than  to  deceive  the  people ;  and  the  framers 
of  the  article,  who  were  also  to  be  its  expounders,  had 
in  their  view  not  the  free  constitution  under  which  the 
city  had  flourished  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  some 
ancient  form  of  misrule,  which  had  been  long  forgotten, 
but  might  still  be  recovered  from  oblivion  by  the  in- 
dustry of  such  antiquarians  as  Nicomachus.  It  is  at 
least  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Spartan  government,  if 
it  did  not  stipulate  for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy, 
looked  forward  to  such  a  revolution  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  and  important  results  of  its  victory.  But  it 
may  have  believed  that  its  Athenian  partisans  would 
be  strong  enough  to  effect  it  without  its  interference. 
And  we  gather  from  a  statement  of  Lysias,  which 
Xenophon  does  not  contradict-,  that  Lysander,  after  he 

1  XIV.  4.  tt  irasTw&i  roXiriia.  x°r,r6a.i. 

2  Eratosth.  p.  12o.  f&iTiTt/u.y/XT<>  ray  /jut*  Avtran^eov  vetvi  ix  Zuuov. 
Xenophon  indeed  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Lysander  did  not  leave 
Athens  until  he  had  settled  the  government  of  the  Thirty.  But  the  ex- 
treme brevity  with  which  Xenophon  touches  upon  the  events  which  he 
here  professes  to  relate,  renders  it  unsafe  to  draw  an  inference  from  his 
silence  against  the  positive  testimony  of  another  contemporary  author.  It 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  character  of  Lysander  that  he  should 
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had  seen  the  demolition  of  the  walls  begun,  leaving  his 
friends  to  complete  their  work,  sailed  away  to  Samos 
now  the  only  place  in  the  iEgean  where  the  authority 
of  Sparta  was  not  acknowledged. 

If  this  was  the  case,  he  had  scarcely  laid  siege  to 
Samos  before  his  presence  was  required  at  Athens. 
Theramenes,  Critias,  and  their  associates,  wished  to  give 
a  legitimate  aspect  to  the  power  which  they  meant  to 
usurp,  and  to  overthrow  the  constitution  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  trust 
to  their  own  influence  for  the  first  step  ;  and  though 
Agis  was  still  at  hand,  he  might  not  enter  so  cordially 
into  their  views,  and  did  not  possess  so  much  weight  as 
Lysander.  When  therefore  a  day  had  been  fixed  for  an 
assembly  to  consider  the  question  of  reforming  the  con- 
stitution1, Lysander  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  dis- 
cussion. Theramenes  had  undertaken  the  principal 
part  in  the  management  of  the  business.  He  proposed 
that  the  supreme  power  should  for  the  present  be  lodged 
with  thirty  persons,  who  should  be  authorised  to  draw 
up  a  new  code  of  laws2,  which  however  was  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  ancient  institutions,  according  to  a 
model  framed  by  Dracontides.3  The  presence  of  Ly- 
sander, and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peloponnesian 
troops,  deterred  the  friends  of  liberty  from  coming  for- 
ward to  express  their  sentiments  on  this  proposition. 

have  withdrawn  from  Athens  before  the  walls  were  destroyed,  for  the  verv 
purpose  of  entrapping  the  Athenians  into  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  give  a  pretext  for  exacting  unreserved  obedience  to  all  his  commands. 
Lysias  seems  to  intimate  that  Lysander  directed  his  Athenian  friends 
to  take  no  steps  with  regard  to  the  constitution  before  a  certain  time  :  that 
is,  probably,  until  the  time  allowed  for  pulling  down  the  walls  —which  it 
was  pretty  certain  would  either  not  have  been  done  or  not  cone  with  the 
requisite  exactness — should  have  expired.  Theramenes  it  is  said>  pre- 
vented  an  assembly  from  being  held,  V*;  o  >.iyo/u.cvo;  l<r' 'ixh'vo-j  Ketieos  irt,ui- 
X£{  i/5T*  auTov  iTY^ifbj.  If  such  was  the  state  of  the  case  we  can  easily 
understand  why  Xenopbon  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

1  Lysias,  1.  c    ti^J  jraAm/ay  rr»  ixx\r,eria.v  trotou*. 

2  'I'll is  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Xenophon's  consise  expression, 
Hell.  ii.  3.  &.  «  tou?  Tarfiovt  mc/juv;  >iwyytet.*\/ov<n,  xetd'  eu;  raktriCa-ouo'i. 
They  ^ere  to  revise  the  old  laws,  but  with  unlimited  power  of  altering 
them,  and  of  adding  new  ones. 

3  Lysias,  Eratosth.  p.  186L  rr,  rcXirtta.  x»r,tr8ou  »J»  A^«*c»T/3r>  ocrifxMt. 
But  the  precise  meaning  of  these  word!  is  very  doubtful.  There  is  almost 
equal  difficulty,  whether  we  suppose  that  they  refer  to  a  proposition  then 

,  or  to  one  which  w  as  to  be  made,  by  Dracontidcs. 
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But  its  nature  and  tendency  were  sufficiently  clear,  and 
a  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  assembly. 
Theramenes  treated  it  with  contemptuous  defiance ] ; 
but  Lysander  silenced  it  by  a  graver  argument.  He 
bad  the  malcontents  take  notice,  that  they  were  at  his 
mercy,  and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  treaty.  The 
fortifications  had  not  been  demolished  within  the  time 
prescribed2,  and  therefore  in  strictness  of  right  the 
treaty  was  void.  Their  lives  were  forfeited  and  might 
be  in  jeopardy,  if  they  should  reject  the  proposition  of 
Theramenes.  It  was  adopted  without  further  hesi- 
tation ;  and  a  list  of  the  Thirty,  of  whom  ten  were 
named  by  Theramenes,  ten  by  the  Athenian  ephors, 
and  ten  were  nominally  left  to  the  choice  of  the  assem- 
bly3, was  received  with  equal  unanimity.  The  names 
which  it  comprised,  some  of  which  soon  became  in- 
famously notorious  were :  Polyarches,  Critias,  Melobius, 
Hippolochus,  Euclidas,  Hiero,  Mnesilochus,  Chremo, 
Theramenes,  Aresias,  Diodes,  Pha?drias,  Chaerilaus, 
Ansetius,  Piso,  Sophocles  (not  the  poet,  who  was  now 
dead),  Eratosthenes,  Charicles,  Onomacles,  Theognis, 
iEschines,  Theogenes,  Cleomedes,  Erasistratus,  Phido, 
Dracontides,  Eumathes,  Aristoteles,  Hippomachus, 
Mnesithides.  Besides  these  a  board  of  Ten  was  ap- 
pointed—  perhaps  by  Lysander  himself — to  govern 
Piraeus.  As  soon  as  this  affair  was  despatched,  Ly- 
sander departed  with  his  fleet  to  Samos,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  evacuated  Attica. 

1  This  account,  which  is  that  of  Lysias,  Eratosth.  p.  126.,  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  Diodorus  xiv.  4.,  who  everywhere  chooses  to  give  The- 
ramenes  credit  for  the  purest  virtue  and  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  on 
this  occasion  represents  him  as  protesting  against  the  establishment  of  the 
eligarchy,  until  he  was  put  to  silence  by  Lysander's  threats.  No  mistake 
is  too  gross  for  Diodorus ;  but  one  can  hardly  understand  Schneider'b 
meaning  in  his  note  on  Xenophon  Hell.  ii.  2.  22.,  where  he  talks  of  recon- 
ciling Diodorus  with  Lvsias  by  supposing  the  exact  reverse  of  what  Lysias 
distinctly  asserts.    Xenophon  'despatches  the  whole  scene  in  three  words : 

*  So'Diodorus  xiv.  4.,  and  Plutarch,  Lys.  15.,  who  supply  and  explain 
Lysias,  Eratosth.  p.  127. 

3  Aixa,  ix  ra/v  trx^ivrmv,  Lysias,  1.  c.  The  whole  list  had  no  doubt  been 
made  out  beforehand ;  and  "it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Theramenes 
really  chose  ten  out  of  the  Thirty.  In  that  case  his  party  would  have  been 
stronger  than  it  appears  to  have  been  ;  and  at  least  he  could  not  have  stood 
alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures  afterwards  adopted. 
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The  Samians,  blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea,  were 
forced  to  capitulate  before  the  end  of  the  summer ;  they 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  but  not  to  carry  away 
any  part  of  their  property,  except  the  clothes  they  wore. 
These  terms  might  be  thought  lenient,  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  ferocious  outrage  ;  but  perhaps  Lysander 
did  not  view  their  conduct  in  that  light.  He  was 
however  probably  anxious  to  return  home  and  to  exhibit 
the  fruits  of  his  victory  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  and 
may  have  been  therefore  the  more  willing  to  treat  with 
the  besieged.  When  they  had  withdrawn,  he  supplied 
their  place  with  the  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  ai. 
various  times  in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  island,  put  them 
in  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  vanquished  party 
and  appointed  a  Council  of  Ten,  to  govern  them,  ana 
secure  their  obedience.  He  then  dismissed  the  allies  to 
their  homes,  and  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
squadron  returned  to  Laconia.  He  brought  with  him 
the  Athenian  galleys  surrendered  in  Piraeus, —  the  last 
fragments  of  that  maritime  power  which  he  had  broken 
— trophies  from  the  prizes  taken  at  iEgos-potami,  and 
470  talents,  the  remainder  of  the  tribute  which  he  had 
collected  from  the  Asiatic  cities  during  the  absence  of 
Cyrus.  But  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  from  a  story 
which,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  is 
related  by  several  later  writers,  with  circumstances  too 
minute  and  probable  to  be  rejected,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously sent  a  larger  sum  —  perhaps  not  much  less  than 
1000  talents — which  he  is  said  to  have  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Gylippus,  the  hero  of  Syracuse.1     Gylippus 

1  Xenophon  clearly  states  the  470  talents  to  have  been  carried  to  Sparta 
by  Lysander  himself.  Diodorus  xiii.  106.  relates  that  he  sent  Nyhppusto 
Sparta  with  15(H)  talents  immediately  after  hit  victory  at  iEgos-potami  — 
at  least  before  he  came  to  Athens.  Plutarch  J.ys.  16.  supposes  the  money 
to  have  been  sent  after  the  surrender  of  Athens  ;  and  in  Nic.  88.  he 
mentions  lUOO  talents  as  the  sum.  It  is  remarkable  that  thU,  added  to 
that  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  should  come  so  ne;ir  to  the  amount 
stated  by  Diodorus.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  two 
numbers  are  not  owing  to  exaggeration,  but  that  Gylippus  was  sent  nome 
with  1<X>0  talents  —probably  after  th  •  surrender  of  Athens  —  and  that  the 
lent*  Were  the  surplus  left    v  tin-  -  Diodorus  seems  to 

have  thrown  the  two  sum*  together,  ami  to  have  given  the  amount  in 
round  numbers. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  which  had  occasioned 
the  disgrace  of  his  father  Cleandridas.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  embezzling  a  part  of  the  treasure, 
was  detected,  and  banished,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  fasting.  But  even  the  sum  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  was  probably  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
carried  at  one  time  to  Sparta.  To  this  were  added 
crowns,  and  various  other  presents,  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Lysander  by  many  cities,  which  were 
eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  admiration,  or  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  This  influx  of  wealth 
was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  several  Spartans,  who 
perhaps  dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  both  on 
their  foreign  policy,  and  their  domestic  institutions  : 
the  example  of  Gylippus,  though  by  no  means  an  ex- 
traordinary case,  might  seem  to  confirm  their  views : 
and  it  appears  that  a  proposal  was  made  to  dedicate  the 
whole  to  the  Delphic  god.1  But  Lysander  and  his 
friends  strenuously  resisted  this  measure,  and  prevailed 
on  the  ephors  or  the  people  to  let  the  treasure  remain 
in  the  public  coffers.  A  part  was  employed  to  com- 
memorate the  triumph  of  Sparta,  and  the  merits  of  the 
individuals  who  had  principally  helped  to  achieve  it. 
Lysander  himself  adorned  one  of  the  Spartan  temples 
with  memorials  of  his  two  victories,  of  Notium  and 
iEgos-potami  - ;  and  the  first  might  indeed  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  opened  the  way  for  the  last.  Tripods  of 
extraordinary  size  were  dedicated  at  Amycla?s;  and  at 
Delphi  the  statues  of  the  tutelary  Twins,  Zeus,  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Posidon,  forming  part  of  a  great  group, 
which  comprised  those  of  Lysander — who  was  repre- 
sented receiving  a  crown  from  Posidon  —  his  soothsayer 
Abas,  Hermon,  the  Megarian,  the  master  of  his  galley, 
and  upwards  of  twenty-nine  other  persons,  Spartans  or 
natives  of  other  cities,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

1  Plutarch  Lys.  17.  who  cites  Theopompus  and  Ephorus  for  the  main 
fact,  compared  with  Athenani*  vi.  p  -233.  who  says  that,  according  to 
some  authors,  before  Lysander's  victory  the  Spartans' used  to  consecrate  all 
their  feold  and  silver  to  Apollo  in  Delphi. 

2  Paus.  iii.  17.  4.  Id.  iii.  18.  8. 
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at  iEgos-potami,  long  attested  the  gratitude  of  Sparta 
toward  gods  and  men.1 

In  the  mean  while  the  party  which  had  usurped  the 
supreme  anthority  at  Athens,  had  been  unfolding  the 
real  character  of  its  domination.  The  first  care  of  the 
Thirty  was  to  provide  themselves  with  instruments 
suited  fo  their  purposes ;  they  filled  all  important  posts 
with  their  creatures.  The  ephoralty  seems  to  have 
merged  in  their  own  office.  The  council  was  already 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  their  partizans,  and 
needed  but  few  purifying  changes  ;  it  was  now  to  be- 
come the  sole  tribunal  for  state-trials.  It  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  language  of  Xenophon  in  his 
History,  that  the  legislative  functions  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  assume  were  merely  nominal ;  but  we  collect 
from  a  hint  which  he  drops  elsewhere2,  that  they  availed 
themselves  from  time  to  time  of  this  branch  of  theii 
authority,  to  promulgate  laws,  or  regulations  of  police, 
either  by  way  of  precaution  or  of  pretext ;  and  that 
they  exercised  a  censorial  controul  over  the  occupations 
and  conduct  of  their  subjects.  But  it  is  probable  that 
they  never  intended  to  publish  any  code,  much  less  any 
constitution  which  might  limit  their  power.  Their 
main  object,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  una« 
nimous,  was  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  :  to  reduce  Athens  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  town, 
cut  off  from  the  sea,  without  colonies  or  commerce,  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  will  of  Sparta,  or  of  exciting  her 
jealousy.     It  seems  to  have  been  with  the  design  of 

»  Paus.  x.  9.  7.  The  reader  may  have  observed  that  this  passage  of 
Pausanias  is  referred  to  by  a  modern  historian  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
"  that  the  policy  of  the  Lacedasmonian  government  seems  to  have  met  the 
vanity  of  Lysander  in  the  endeavour  to  give  more  than  its  due  splendor 
to  the  victory  of  Notium.  Nine  statues  were  dedicated  on  the  occasion," 
&c.  The  statues  dedicated  were  above  twenty-nine  ;  for  there  is  a  chasm 
in  the  text  of  Pausanias  through  which  a  name  or  names  have  dropt  But 
there  is  no  allusion  in  the  whole  passage  to  the  battle  of  Notium,  or  to  any 
victory  but  that  of  jEgospotami.  It  seems  to  be  to  this  group  that  Plu- 
tarch alludes  Lys.  18.  where  he  says,  that  Lysander  set  up  Ins  own  .statue 
at  Delphi  in  bronze,  and  that  of  each  of  the  admiraU  (m  *etv«ex*"  «**- 
«"nw).  — Some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  Xenophon  ami  Plutarch  in 
their  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  Lysander  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
^gos.potami,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Mem.  i.  2.  31. 
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signifying  this  leading  maxim  of  their  administration 
in  a  sensible  manner,  that  they  altered  the  position  of 
the  bema  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  assembly 
in  the  Pnyx,  so  that  it  might  no  longer  command  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  of  Salamis.1  They  still  more  distinctly 
intimated  their  intention,  while  they  took  a  step  toward 
carrying  it  into  effect,  by  selling  the  materials  of  the 
magnificent  arsenal,  which  it  had  cost  1000  talents  to 
build,  for  three,  to  a  contractor  who  undertook  to  de- 
molish and  clear  it  away.2  It  was  perhaps  at  a  later 
period,  and  for  their  own  security,  that  they  destroyed 
the  fortresses  on  the  borders  of  Attica.:j  If  they  had 
succeeded  in  their  aims,  the  history  of  Athens  might 
now  have  been  said  to  have  closed ;  for  it  would  have 
ceased  materially  to  affect  the  course  of  events  in  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  could  have  possessed  no  interest  but 
such  as  might  belong  to  the  internal  changes  or  quarrels 
of  the  oligarchy. 

Happily  for  their  country  the  diversity  of  their  cha- 

»  Plutarch  Them.  19.  The  nature  of  this  change,  which  before  was 
very  obscure,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  "Wordsworth  in.  his 
elegant  and  interesting  little  work,  "  Athens  and  Attica,"  p.  73.,  where  he 
observes  that  "  there  are  very  distinct  remains  of  another  bema  which  has 
evidently  been  mutilated  by  design  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  yards 
immediately  behind  the  existing  one.  From  the  former  the  sea  is  dis- 
tinctly visible,  from  the  latter  it  is  not."  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  a  twofold  inadvertency  which  we  committed  in  the  remark  on  this 
subject  in  Vol.  II.  p.  367.  In  the  first  place  what  is  there  said  of  the  posi- 
tion of the  seats  and  of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  said,  if  at  all,  of  the 
bema,  and  the  speakers.  In  the  next  place  the  reader  ought  not,  by  the 
expression  he  is  said,  to  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  innovation  there 
attributed  to  Themistocles  is  distinctly  stated  by  any  ancient  author  :  for 
it  is  only  an  inference  — and  as  it  now  appears  to  us  a  doubtful  one,  though 
sanctioned  by  colonel  Leake,  Top.  of  Athens,  p.  *42.  — from  the  contrast 
which  Plutarch  describes  between  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  and  that  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Attica.  But  it  does  not  follow  because  the  old  bema 
was  made  u<rri  ouroSxixuv  T(b;  tkv  §a.\aurira.v,  that  it  was  so  placed  for  that 
purpose.  It  might  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  Themistocles.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  unless  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  some 
previous  alteration  of  the  site,  the  Thirty  could  scarcely  have  thought  ot 
meddling  with  it.  But  at  least  this  does"  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Plutarch. 

2  The  destruction  of  the  viuiya.  is  distinctly  imputed  to  the  Thirty  as  their 
voluntary  act  both  by  Isoerates  Areop.  p.  201.  Tauchnitz,  where  the  con- 
tract is  specified,  and  by  Lysias  Erato-th.  i  101.,  though  in  another  pass- 
age, Agcrat.  p.  134.,  he  couples  it  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  and  the 
surrender  of  the  ships.  But  from  another  passage  (Nicom.  p.  185.)  it 
would  appear  that  the  destruction  was  not  completed,  for  he  mentions  t»I* 
vit*i  tixtut  xa.)  t«  rtixv  tr-pxatTotfiionrcu 

3  Lysias  Eratosth.  p.  LJ4. 
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racters  was  too  great  to  be  reconciled  even  by  the  sense 
of  their  common  interest,  and  proved  a  source  of  dis- 
sension which  became  fatal  to  their  power.  The  men 
whose  ability  and  energy  gave  them  the  predominance 
over  the  rest,  were  hurried  by  the  violence  of  their 
passions  into  excesses  from  which  their  more  prudent 
and  moderate  associates  recoiled,  but  which  they  were 
unable  to  prevent.  For  some  time  they  preserved  a  show  of 
decency  in  their  proceedings,  and  some  of  their  acts  were 
so  generally  acceptable,  that  the  means,  though  contrary 
to  law  and  justice,  might  to  many  seem  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  end.  The  first  prosecutions  were  directed  chiefly 
against  a  class  of  men  who  were  universally  odious,  and 
had  contributed  more  than  any  others  to  involve  the 
state  in  the  evils  from  which  they  themselves  now  justly 
suffered,  the  informers,  or  sycophants  as  they  were  called 
at  Athens,  who  had  perverted  the  laws,  corrupted  the 
tribunals,  and  had  gained  an  infamous  livelihood  by  the 
extortion  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  practise  on 
wealthy  and  timid  citizens,  but  more  especially  on  fo- 
reigners subject  to  Athenian  jurisdiction,  who  were  thus 
more  than  by  any  other  grievance  alienated  from  the  so- 
vereign state.  The  most  notorious  of  these  pests  of  the 
commonwealth  were  eagerly  condemned  by  the  council  ; 
and  their  punishment  was  viewed  with  pleasure  by  all 
honest  men.  Yet  the  satisfaction  it  caused  must  have 
been  a  little  allayed  in  some  minds  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  form  of  proceeding  by  which  they  were  condemned 
was  one  under  which  the  most  innocent  might  always  be 
exposed  to  the  same  fate.  According  to  the  new  regu- 
lation the  Thirty  presided  in  person  over  the  trials  held 
by  the  council :  two  tables  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
benches  which  they  occupied,  to  receive  the  balls,  or 
tokens,  by  which  the  councillors  declared  their  verdict, 
and  which  instead  of  being  dropt  secretly  into  a  box  ; 
were  now  to  be  openly  deposited  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  Thirty  might  see  which  way  every  man  voted.1 
These  however  were  not  the  only  cases  which  they  brought 

1  Lysias  Agorat.  p.  13i 
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before  the  council,  even  in  the  early  part  of  their  reign. 
The  persons  who  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  had 
been  arrested  on  information,  partly  procured  by  bribery l, 
and  partly  extorted  by  fear,  or  by  the  rack,  charging 
them  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  but  who  had 
really  been  guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  expressing 
their  attachment  to  the  constitution  which  was  now  abo- 
lished, were  soon  after  brought  to  a  mock  trial -,  and 
judicially  murdered.  Among  them  was  Eucrates  the 
brother  of  Nicias,  who  had  been  elected  general  after  the 
battle  of  iEgos-potami,  and  had  been  strongly  solicited 
by  the  oligarchical  faction  to  join  them  and  to  share  the 
power  which  they  were  preparing  to  seize,  but  believing 
it  still  possible  to  preserve  the  internal  freedom  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  declined  their  offers  and  resisted 
their  intrigues3,  Strombichides,  whom  we  have  seen 
commanding  on  the  Asiatic  coast 4,  and  many  other  ci- 
tizens of  like  quality  and  merit.5  And  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  these  were  the  only  political  adversaries 
sacrificed  by  the  Thirty  during  the  period  in  which 
they  exercised  their  power  with  the  greatest  moder- 
ation. 

Even  such  executions  might  be  considered  as  among 
the  temporary  evils  incident  to  every  political  revolution  : 
and  there  were  some  of  the  Thirty  who  did  not  wish  to 
multiply  them  more  than  was  necessary  to  their  safety. 
But  the  greater  number,  and  above  all  Critias,  did  not 
mean  to  stop  here :  and  perhaps  some  signs  of  discontent 
soon  became  visible,  which  gave  them  a  pretext  for  in- 
sisting on  the  need  of  stronger  measures,  and  of  addi- 
tional safeguards.     Two  of  their  number,  JEschines  and 

1  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Agoratus  himselfi  One  of 
the  persons  whom  he  named  turned  informer  to  save  his  life  :  Hippias  a 
Thasian  was  racked,  and  it  seems  died  under  the  torture  without  making 
any  disclosure.     Lysias  Agorat.  p.  185. 

2  Lysias  p.  133.  'Eruhji  oi  T{iolxo>tol  xccnoT*i')rlera,r,  tuOiait  xfierm  rait 
ewfyjta-i  rovTOit  tvatovv  in  r/j  fiwXv- 

3  Lysias  De  public,  bo.  Nic.  fr.  p.  150. 

4  Lysias  Agorat.  p.  130. 

s  Lysias  Agorat.  p.  135.  Though  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  the  orator 
here  confines  himself  to  the  persons  who  suffered  immediately  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  given  by  Agoratus,  or  considers  him  as  charge, 
able  with  all  the  blood  shed  by  the  Thirty. 
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Ari-toteles,  were  deputed  by  common  consent  to  Sparta, 
to  obtain  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  citadel.  The 
ground  alledged  was  that  there  were  turbulent  men  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  before  their  government  could 
be  settled  on  a  firm  basis ;  and  they  undertook  to 
maintain  the  garrison  as  long  as  its  presence  should  be 
required.  Xenophon's  language  seems  to  imply  that 
Lysander  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Sparta ;  if  so, 
upwards  of  six  months  had  now  elapsed  from  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  Lysander,  whether  present  or  absent, 
exerted  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  and  induced  the 
ephors  to  send  the  force  which  they  desired,  under  the 
command  of  Callibius,  who  was  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  harmost.  His  arrival  released  Critias  and 
his  colleagues  from  all  the  restraints  hitherto  imposed  on 
them  by  their  fears  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  courted 
him  with  an  obsequiousness  proportioned  to  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  tyranny  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
exercise  with  his  sanction  and  aid.  The  footing  on 
which  they  stood  with  him  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
a  single  fact.  An  Athenian  named  Autolycus,  of  good 
family  and  condition,  who  in  his  youth  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  gymnastic  victory,  had  in  some  way  or 
other  offended  Callibius,  who,  according  to  the  Spartan 
usage,  raised  his  truncheon  to  strike  him.  But  Autolycus, 
not  yet  inured  to  such  discipline,  prevented  the  blow  by 
bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Lysander,  it  is  said,  when 
Callibius  complained  of  this  affront,  observed  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  govern  freemen.  He  however 
understood  the  men  with  whom  he  had  principally  to 
deal ;  for  the  Thirty  soon  after  gratified  him  by  putting 
Autolycus  to  death. 

In  return  for  such  deference  he  placed  his  troops  at 
their  disposal,  to  lead  whom  they  would  to  prison  :  and 
now  the  catalogue  of  political  offences  was  on  a  sudden 
terribly  enlarged.  The  persons  who  were  now  singled 
out  for  destruction,  were  no  longer  such  only  as  had 
made  themselves  odious  by  their  crimes,  or  had  distin- 
guished themselves  on  former  occasions  by  their  op- 
n  4 
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position  to  the  ruling  party,  but  men  of  unblemished 
character,  without  any  strong  political  bias,  who  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  merits  or 
services,  and  might  be  suspected  of  preferring  a  popular 
government  to  the  oligarchy  under  which  they  were 
living.  Xenophon  seems  to  believe  that  Critias  was  in- 
flamed with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  exile.  But  it  would  appear  that 
ambition  and  cupidity,  rather  than  resentment,  were  the 
main  springs  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  calculated  with 
great  coolness  the  fruits  of  his  nefarious  deeds.  Noi 
was  it  merely  political  jealousy  that  determined  his 
choice  of  his  victims ;  the  immediate  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  confiscation  of  their  property  was  at  least  an 
equally  powerful  inducement.  It  is  uncertain  to  which 
of  these  motives  we  should  refer  the  execution  of  Xice- 
ratus  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  shared  his  uncle's  fate, 
but  may  have  been  involved  in  it  more  by  his  wealth 
than  by  his  relation  to  Eucrates.  It  was  perhaps  on 
the  like  account,  rather  than  because  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  people,  that  Antiphon,  who  during 
the  war  had  equipt  two  galleys  at  his  own  expense,  was 
now  condemned  to  death.1  And  it  was  most  probably 
with  no  other  object  that  Leon,  an  inhabitant  of  Salamis, 
who  seems  to  have  been  universally  respected,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  townsmen,  were  dragged  from  their 
homes  and  consigned  to  the  executioner.  The  case  of 
•Leon  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  policy  of  the  oligarchs.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  they  had  begun  to  dispense  with 
the  assistance  of  the  council  j  and  Leon  was  put  to  death 
without  any  form  of  trial.  But  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient  always  to  employ  the  foreign  troops  on  their 

1  This  Antiphon  has  been  confounded  with  the  celebrated  orator!  One 
might  have  thought  that,  even  if  the  manner  in  which  he  is  described  by 
Xenophon  ii.  3.  40.  had  not  been  sufficient  to  guara  any  one  possessing 
moderate  powers  of  historical  combination  from  so  gross  a  mistake,  it 
should  have  been  prevented  by  the  language  of  Thucvdides,  viii.  68.,  who 
says  that  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  part  he  haa  taken  in  estab- 
lishing the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Could  this  have  been  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Thirty  ? 
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murderous  errands ;  they  often  used  Athenians  as  their 
ministers  on  such  occasions,  and  men  who  did  not  belong 
to  their  party,  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  them  in  the 
guilt  and  odium  of  their  proceedings.  When  they  had 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Leon,  they  sent  for  So- 
crates and  four  other  persons,  and  ordered  them  to  go 
and  fetch  him  from  Salamis.  As  his  innocence  was  no 
less  notorious  than  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  Socrates, 
on  leaving  the  presence  of  the  Thirty,  instead  of  obeying 
their  commands,  returned  home.  The  rest  executed 
their  commission. 

These  atrocities  soon  began  to  spread  general  alarm  ; 
for  no  one  could  perceive  any  principle  or  maxim  by 
which  they  were  to  be  limited  for  the  future ;  there  was 
on  the  contrary  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
continually  multiplied  and  aggravated.  Theramenes, 
who  was  endowed  with  a  keen  tact  which  enabled  him 
readily  to  observe  the  bent  of  public  opinion,  was  early 
aware  of  the  danger  into  which  his  colleagues  were 
rushing ;  and  he  remonstrated  with  Critias  on  the  im- 
prudence of  creating  themselves  enemies  by  putting  men 
to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  had  filled 
eminent  stations,  or  performed  signal  services,  under  the 
democracy ;  for  it  did  not  follow  that  they  might  not 
become  peaceful  and  useful  subjects  of  the  oligarchy, 
since  there  had  been  a  time  when  both  Critias  and  him- 
self had  courted  popular  favour.  But  Critias  contended 
that  they  were  now  in  a  position  which  they  could  only 
maintain  by  force  and  terror ;  and  that  every  man  who 
had  the  means  of  thwarting  their  plans,  and  who  was 
not  devoted  to  their  interest,  must  be  treated  as  an 
enemy.  This  argument  seems  for  the  time  to  have  sa- 
tisfied Theramenes.  But  as  the  deeds  of  blood  followed 
each  other  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  murmurs  of 
all  honest  citizens,  though  stifled  in  public,  began  to  find 
vent  in  private  circles,  Theramenes  again  warned  his 
colleagues,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  oligarchy 
to  subsist  long  on  its  present  narrow  basis.  He  wished 
that  they  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  foreign 
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garrison,  and  foresaw  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
present  course,  they  could  never  safely  dismiss  it.  His 
advice  now  produced  some  effect  on  them  ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  alarmed  not  so  much  by  the  danger  which 
he  pointed  out  as  by  the  warning  itself.  They  knew 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  never  adhered  to  any  party 
which  he  believed  to  be  sinking,  and  suspected  that  he 
might  be  meditating  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
revolution,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred.  And 
though  his  character  was  so  generally  understood  that 
he  had  acquired  a  homely  nickname  ',  which  expressed 
the  readiness  with  which  he  shifted  his  side,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  every  change 
of  circumstances,  still  he  might  again  become  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  disaffected.  To  guard  against  this  danger 
they  determined  to  strengthen  themselves  by  an  ex- 
pedient similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
former  oligarchy.  They  made  out  a  list  of  3000  citizens, 
who  were  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  franchise  which  perhaps 
was  never  exactly  defined  ;  but  one  of  its  most  important 
privileges  was,  that  none  of  them  should  be  put  to  death 
without  a  trial  before  the  council.  All  other  Athenians 
were  outlawed,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Thirty,  who 
might  deal  as  they  thought  fit  with  their  lives  and 
property. 2 

Theramenes  objected  to  the  new  constitution,  both  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  the  privileged  body,  and 
its  arbitrary  limitation,  which  would  shew  that  the  se- 
lection did  not  proceed  upon  any  ground  of  merit. 
Since  they  meant  to  govern  by  force,  it  was  impolitic, 
he  said,  to  establish  such  a  disproportion  between  their 
strength  and  that  of  the  governed.  His  objections  were 
overruled,    but    not  wholly  neglected.     They    perhaps 

J  Ko8ogv6; — a  shoe  which  fitted  either  foot  Aristoph.  Ran.  530.  ri 
pmrourT^itpu*  Tgl;  to  /UMlOaxwTtfov  5e|/ou  r(i;  a>d(6;  itrri,  xa.)  Quoti  0»jf*ai- 
tovi,  cf.  2.968.  The  allusion  in  Aristophanes  seems  directly  to  contradict 
Hinrichs,  De  Theramenis,  Criiice,  et  Thrasybuli  rebus,  who  says  p.  31.  of 
Theramenes  :  "  ubi  factionem  aliquam  in  civitate  nimis  crescere  ani- 
madvertebat  sententiam  mutasse  videri  volebat." 

2  If  Dracontides  was  the  author  of  this  proposition,  the  language  of 
Lysias,  cited  above  p.  175.,  might  admit  of  explanation. 
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suggested  the  precaution  which  was  immediately  after- 
wards adopted.  Under  pretext  of  a  review  all  the  ci- 
tizens were  deprived  of  their  arms,  except  the  Knights, 
and  the  Three  Thousand,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
cope  with  the  rest.  The  Thirty  now  believed  themselves 
completely  secure,  and  grew  more  and  more  reckless  in 
the  indulgence  of  their  rapacity  and  cruelty.  In  the 
low  state  to  which  the  Athenian  finances  were  reduced 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrison  was  a  burden  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  support ;  and,  among  other  extra- 
ordinary means  of  raising  supplies,  it  appears  that  they 
resorted  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temples.1  But  this 
was  an  expedient  which  probably  required  some  caution 
and  secrecy,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  beyond 
certain  limits.  One  which  perhaps  appeared  both  safer 
and  more  productive  was  suggested  by  Piso  and 
Theognis,  two  of  their  number,  who  observed  that  several 
of  the  resident  aliens  were  known  to  be  ill  affected  to  the 
oligarchy,  and  thus  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for 
plundering  the  whole  class.  They  therefore  proposed 
that  each  of  the  Thirty  should  have  one  of  the  wealthy 
aliens  assigned  to  him,  should  put  him  to  death,  and  take 
possession  of  his  property.  Theramenes  very  truly  re- 
marked, that  the  sycophants  who  had  rendered  the  de- 
mocracy odious  to  many,  had  never  done  anything  so 
iniquitous  as  what  was  now  contemplated  by  the  persons 
who  were  used  to  style  themselves  the  best  sort  of  people2, 
for  they  had  never  taken  away  both  money  and  life ; 
and  he  apprehended  with  good  reason  that  this  measure 
would  render  the  aliens  generally  hostile  to  the  go- 
vernment. But  his  colleagues,  after  what  they  had 
already  done,  were  not  disposed  to  view  this  question 
on  the  moral  side,  and,  having  braved  the  hatred  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  they  were  not  afraid  of  provoking  the 
aliens.     The  proposition  was  adopted ;  and  Theramenes 

1  Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  p.  129.  i/3-£{  rat*  h^w,  a  ouroi  ra.  /u\*  uriiavr*,  rk 
i'  iltriotTi;  iuiocnov.  Isocratc*  Areopagit  '27.  t<j»  hrpextxrictt  outu  xoer- 
pi.irix.a-a.*  t>)k  toXiv  xx]  rote  /sjo<?  xett  re7s  bffioi;  .  .  .  rohs  2s  T«*«*avT«  t»»  fJM 
ic.u-f.tn-a.tTa.;,  toc  h\  <rv/\r,traiTa,f. 

2  'I'Ktrxorct;  piATitrTw;  iiYou. 
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was  invited  to  single  out  his  prey  with  the  rest :  but  he 
refused  to  stain  his  hands  with  this  innocent  blood.  It 
was  however  resolved  to  begin  by  taking  ten  lives  ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  covering  the  real  motive,  two  of  the 
victims  were  to  be  poor  men,  who  would  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  suffered  for  some  political  offence. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  persons  whose  life  was  threatened 
by  this  nefarious  scheme,  that  we  owe  a  minute  and 
lively  description  of  one  scene  from  the  Athenian  Reign 
of  Terror.  Cephalus,  a  Syracusan,  had  been  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  Pericles,  and  perhaps  in  part  by 
the  state  of  affairs  in  his  native  city,  to  migrate  to  Athens. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Polemarchus  and  Lysias,  had  after- 
wards joined  the  colonists  sent  out  to  Thurii,  where 
Lysias,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  found  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  his  talent  for  oratory,  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  masters.  When  the  disasters  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily  had  ruined  their  interest  in  all  the  Italiot  cities, 
Lysias  and  his  brother  were  compelled  to  quit  Thurii  on 
the  charge  of  Atticism  (of  taking  the  Athenian  side  in 
political  questions)  and  they  returned  to  Athens,  which 
was  then  under  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  to  the  time  which  our 
narrative  has  now  reached.  They  carried  on  a  flou- 
rishing manufacture  of  shields,  in  which  they  employed 
120  slaves  as  workmen,  and  their  opulence  enabled  them 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  service  of  their  adopted 
country :  but  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  Athenian  interest,  which  had 
driven  them  from  Thurii,  was  now  no  less  accounted  a 
crime  at  Athens.  They  were  therefore  selected  among 
the  first  victims  devoted  to  destruction  on  the  motion  of 
Piso  and  Theognis. 

Piso  himself,  with  Melobius  and  Mnesithides,  under- 
took the  seizing  of  Lysias  and  his  property.  They 
found  Lysias  at  table  with  some  guests,  who  were  dis- 
missed, and  he  was  arrested  by  Piso,  while  the  two 
others  proceeded  to  the  manufactory,  to  take  possession 
of  all  that  they  found  there.      In  their  absence  Lysias 
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prevailed  on  Piso  by  a  bribe  to  promise  to  save  his  life. 
But  Piso,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  oaths,  first 
seized  all  the  gold  in  his  coffers,  of  which  he  refused  to 
let  him  keep  a  single  piece  for  his  journey,  and  then 
gave  him  up  to  the  custody  of  Melobius  and  Mnesithides, 
who  led  him  to  the  house  of  one  Damnippus,  where 
Theognis  was  guarding  some  other  prisoners.  Lysias 
was  now  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Theognis ;  but 
while  Damnippus,  who  happened  to  be  his  friend,  was 
endeavouring  to  bribe  Theognis,  who  was  known  to  be 
no  less  ready  than  Piso  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
associates  to  his  private  gain,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Piraeus.  Here 
he  learnt  that  Polemarchus  had  been  arrested  and  dragged 
to  prison  by  Eratosthenes  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing night  he  embarked  for  Megara.  But  Polemarchus 
without  being  so  much  as  informed  of  any  charge  —  and 
indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  any  was  laid  against  him 
—  was  compelled  to  swallow  the  hemlock-draught  —  the 
ordinary  mode  of  capital  punishment,  —  and  so  rigorously 
was  the  confiscation  of  his  property  executed,  that  even 
his  wife  was  stript  of  her  earrings,  and  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  means  of  performing  his  exequies 
with  decency. 

Men  who  were  capable  of  perpetrating  such  actions 
could  not  long  endure  the  presence  of  an  associate  who 
refused  to  take  his  full  share  of  their  guilt  and  odium. 
The  colleagues  of  Theramenes  resolved  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  troublesome  monitor  who  might  soon  prove  a  dan- 
gerous opponent.  They  first  endeavoured  to  commu- 
nicate their  distrust  of  his  designs  to  the  members  of 
the  council  in  private  conversation,  and  then  concerted 
a  plan  for  an  open  attack  on  him.  But  to  ensure  its 
success  they  surrounded  the  council-chamber  with  a 
band  of  the  most  daring  of  their  younger  followers, 
armed  with  daggers,  which  they  did  not  take  much  pains 
to  conceal.  Critias  then  came  forward  to  accuse  Thera- 
menes, who  was  present.  He  vindicated  the  frequency 
of  the  late  executions   which  some  of  the  councillors 
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considered  as  excessive,  and  observed  that  in  all  revolu- 
tions such  measures  were  necessary,  but  more  than  in 
any  other  when  a  populous  city,  which  had  been  long 
used  to  democratical  government,  was  brought  under  an 
oligarchy.  The  constitution  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  established  was  the  only  one  that  could  gain  the 
confidence  of  their  benefactors,  the  Spartans,  and  that 
suited  the  interest  of  the  best  class,  that  to  which  they 
and  the  council  belonged.  Their  policy  therefore  was 
to  get  rid  of  every  one  whom  they  perceived  to  be 
adverse  to  oligarchy  ;  and  they  had  the  strongest  of  all 
reasons  for  so  dealing  with  one  of  their  own  number 
who  betrayed  such  sentiments  ;  as  was  now  the  case 
with  Theramenes.  He  had  given  the  clearest  proofs  of 
his  hostile  disposition,  by  censuring  their  proceedings, 
and  by  thwarting  every  step  which  they  took  toward 
removing  their  adversaries.  And  he  was  not  merely  an 
enemy,  but  a  traitor.  For  it  was  he  who  had  drawn 
them  into  the  engagements  which  they  had  contracted 
with  Sparta ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  revolution  by 
which  the  democracy  had  been  overthrown.  It  was  he 
who  had  instigated  them  to  the  first  acts  of  just  severity 
by  which  they  had  incurred  the  popular  resentment. 
And  now,  thinking  them  in  danger,  he  wished  to  secede 
from  them,  that  he  might  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
This  however  was  only  a  new  instance  of  his  old 
treachery.  He  had  begun  by  betraying  the  people, 
which  honoured  and  trusted  him  for  his  father's  sake  ', 
into  the  hands  of  the  Four  Hundred,  among  whom  he 
filled  a  conspicuous  station.  But  he  no  sooner  perceived 
symptoms  of  weakness  in  the  oligarchy,  than  he  deserted 
it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
His  fickleness  indeed  had  become  proverbial;  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  shifted  his  side  had  proved  fatal  to  num- 

1  Kara  to»  irari;*  "  Ayvwa.  Agnon  however  was  only  his  father  by 
adoption.  He  was 'a  native  of  Ceos.  Hence  one  of  the  allusions  to  his 
political  versatility  in  Aristoph.  Kan.  °t>i. —  «  n»  xetxeit  rev  wwrirn,  xcu 
w\r,<rio\  ■recDixc-'r^,  tri^rruxlt  i|<w  t£v  xxxwy,  cli  Xje?,  <z/.a<x  Kie;'  cti  hczu  r^otr- 
yiyed.$8cci  t»j  reXmiet,  " Ayvu/vej  ecirov  froirle-xju.i*ou,  uif  Evtnfat  \\o).l<nr 
Schol.     Compare  Flu't.  Nic.  & 
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bers,  whom  he  had  first  seduced  into  revolutions,  and 
had  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  this  same  man  who 
having  failed  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  commanders 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusce,  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  for  omitting  what  it  was  his  own  duty  to  have 
done.  A  man  so  uniformly  selfish  and  regardless  of 
honour  and  friendship,  was  a  fit  object  for  the  most 
rigorous  justice  ;  and  the  punishment  due  to  his  offences 
was  now  indispensably  necessary  for  the  common  safety. 
In  the  name  therefore  of  the  Thirty,  Critias  impeached 
him  as  a  traitor,  and  an  enemy  to  the  constitution. 

Theramenes  made  a  defence,  which,  with  respect  to 
the  charges  of  Critias,  was  in  most  points  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  As  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  generals  indeed,  his  statements,  compared  with 
Xenophons  narrative,  seem  to  be  made  up  of  gross 
falsehoods.  But  he  maintained  his  political  consistency 
with  a  much  fairer  show  of  truth.  He  contended  that 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
existing  oligarchy  ;  for  the  measures  which  he  had  op- 
posed were  such  as  tended  to  its  destruction.  He  had 
approved  of  the  punishment  of  the  sycophants  ;  and  on 
the  same  ground  he  had  condemned  the  execution  of 
innocent  and  respectable  citizens,  such  as  Leon,  and 
Niceratus,  and  Antipho,  and  the  seizure  of  the  aliens  : 
acts,  which  could  only  alienate  honest  men  of  all  classes 
from  the  oligarchical  government.  He  had  remonstrated 
against  depriving  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  their  arms, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  city  reduced  to  a 
state  of  weakness,  in  which  it  could  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  spared  it.  He 
had  not  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  introducing  the 
foreign  garrison,  because  he  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment might  have  been  better  guarded  by  its  own  sub- 
jects. He  had  objected  to  the  strengthening  of  their 
exiled  enemies,  as  they  had  done,  by  passing  sentence 
of  banishment  against  men  who,  like  Anytus,  and 
Thrasybulus,  and  Alcibiades,  were  the  most  capable 
of  conducting  the  other  outlaws.     The  policy  which  he 
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had  recommended  was  that  which  their  adversaries 
would  view  with  the  greatest  alarm,  as  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  Nor  had  he  ever  departed  from  these  principles. 
He  had  adhered  to  the  government  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred—  which  was  established  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  incline  the  Spartans  to  peace  —  until 
he  saw  an  attempt  made  by  its  leaders  to  betray  the 
city  to  the  enemy.  In  a  word  he  was  opposed  alike  to 
the  abuses  of  an  unlimited  democracy,  and  to  oligarch- 
ical oppression,  and  challenged  Critias  to  show  that  he 
had  ever  favoured  either.  But  he  wished  no  less  that 
the  citizens  who  were  most  capable  of  serving  the  state 
should  be  united  in  its  defence,  than  that  others,  whose 
indigence  exposed  their  integrity  to  perpetual  tempt- 
ations, should  be  excluded  from  offices  which  afforded 
them  opportunities  of  betraying  their  country1. 

These  sentiments  produced  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion on  a  majority  of  the  council,  who,  as  they  did  not 
share  the  spoil  collected  by  the  Thirty,  would  willingly 
have  put  a  stop  to  their  robberies  and  murders.  A 
murmur  of  approbation,  which  ran  through  the  assembly, 
warned  Critias  that  he  could  not  safely  rely  on  its  sub- 
serviency for  the  condemnation  of  Theramenes ;  and, 
after  having  conferred  a  few  moments  with  his  col- 
leagues, he  called  in  his  armed  auxiliaries,  and  stationed 
them  round  the  railing  within  which  the  council  sat. 
He  then  told  the  councillors,  that  he  thought  he  should 
be  wanting  in  the  duty  of  his  station,  if  he  suffered  his 
friends  to  be  misled ;  and  that  the  persons  whom  they 
now  saw  round  them,  also  declared  that  they  would  not 
permit  a  man  who  was  manifestly  aiming  at  the  ruin  of 
the  oligarchy  to  escape  with  impunity.  Now  by  virtue 
of  the  new  constitution  none  of  the  Three  Thousand 
could  be  put  to  death  except  by  a  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  all  who  were  not  included  in  that  list  might 

1  Xenophon  makes  him  say :  "  I  have  been  always  opposed  to  those  who 
are  content  with  no  democracy,  but  one  in  which  both  slaves,  and  persons 
who  are  ready  on  account  of  their  indigence  to  sell  the  city  for  a  drachma, 
tiave  a  drachma  to  their  share."  A  drachma  was  the  daily  pay  cf  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
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be  sent  to  execution  without  any  form  of  trial  by  the 
Thirty.  He  therefore  declared  that,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  his  colleagues,  he  struck  out  the  name  of 
Theramenes  from  the  list,  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
Theramenes  immediately  rushed  to  the  altar  of  Vesta, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  conjured 
the  council  not  to  allow  Critias  the  right  thus  to  dispose 
of  his  life  and  theirs,  but  to  claim  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
trial  both  for  him  and  for  themselves.  "  He  was  aware 
that  the  altar  would  not  protect  him,  and  had  only  fled 
to  it,  that  the  impiety  of  his  enemies  might  be  as  mani- 
fest as  their  injustice;  but  he  wondered  that  they  who 
knew  that  their  own  names  might  just  as  easily  be 
erased,  should  abandon  him  to  the  pleasure  of  Critias." 
The  herald  of  the  Thirty  now  summoned  in  the  Eleven 
—  the  ministers  of  penal  justice;  —  they  entered  with 
their  attendants,  headed  by  Satyrus,  the  most  reckless 
and  shameless  among  the  satellites  of  the  oligarchy. 
Critias  bade  them  apprehend  Theramenes,  who  had  been 
lawfully  condemned,  and  lead  him  away  to  punishment : 
and  Satyrus  and  his  followers  proceeded  to  drag  him 
from  the  altar  in  spite  of  his  vehement  obtestations. 
The  councillors,  who  saw  themselves  surrounded  by 
armed  assassins,  and  even  the  outer  door  beset  with 
troops,  remained  passive ;  and  Theramenes  was  hurried 
across  the  agora,  still  loudly  exclaiming  against  the 
treatment  he  suffered.  Satyrus,  it  is  said,  would  have 
stopped  his  outcries  by  a  threat :  "  it  should  be  the 
worse  for  him,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  peace."  "  Will 
it  be  the  better  for  me,"  Theramenes  asked,  M  if  I 
do  ?  "  When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed 
the  last  drops  on  the  ground,  in  imitation  of  a  sportive 
convivial  usage ' ;  to  the  health,  as  he  said,  of  his  be- 
loved Critias.2 

Xenophon    admires    the    serenity  and    cheerfulness 
indicated  by  these  sallies  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  but  our 

1  The  game  of  the  cnttabius,  in  which  the  player  accompanied  the  sound 
of  the  falling  liquor,  which  he  threw  into  another  nHtl  or  on  the  ground, 
with  the  name  of  the  object  of  his  affections.    See  Schol.  Arist.  PaX  VlMl. 

8   K^irice.  tjj  xxkM. 
VOL.  IV.  O 
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admiration  of  such  a  deportment  must  mainly  depend 
on  our  opinion  of  the  sufferer's  previous  conduct  and 
character.  In  Theramenes  we  find  much  to  condemn, 
and  nothing  to  approve,  except  that  he  shrank  from  fol- 
lowing his  profligate  associates  in  their  career  of  wicked- 
ness. We  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  question 
that  this  abstinence  was  the  effect  of  his  justice  and 
humanity,  if  his  conduct  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
generals  had  not  proved  how  capable  he  was  of  sacri- 
fying  both  to  his  selfish  interest.  But  even  if  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  baseness  which  deserves  abhorence, 
his  imprudence  would  have  forfeited  his  claims  to  our 
pity ;  for  such  blindness  as  his,  in  a  statesman,  becomes 
a  crime.  To  correct  the  abuses  of  democracy  he  agreed 
to  invest  a  small  number  of  men  —  of  whom  he  either 
knew  nothing  or  knew  that  they  were  among  the  most 
unprincipled  of  mankind  —  with  absolute  power.  He 
wished  that  they  should  use  it  with  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, but  had  provided  no  means  of  regulating  and 
restraining  them,  except  a  view  of  their  own  interest, 
in  which  they  happened  to  differ  from  him.  They 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  to  the  security 
of  their  power ;  it  was  he  who  had  enabled  them  to 
make  the  choice  which  he  vainly  censured.  If  he  had 
reason  to  complain  that  they  did  not  spare  the  author 
of  their  elevation ],  the  other  victims  of  their  tyranny 
had  much  more  cause  to  rejoice  in  his  fate.  He  seems 
to  have  died  unpitied  by  either  of  the  parties  whom  he 
had  alternately  courted  and  abandoned. 

His  death  released  the  Thirty  —  among  whom  it  is 
probable  that  Satyrus  was  immediately  chosen  to  supply 
his  place — from  the  last  restraints  of  fear  or  shame  which 
had  kept  them  within  any  bounds  of  decency  ;  and  they 
now  proceeded    to    bolder    and    more    thorough-going 

1  Lysias.  Eratosth.  p.  127.,  represents  him  as  claiming  this  merit  in  his 
speech  before  the  council  —  im^i^uv  ©ci  *6t.v7a»  ran  irvr$etyu.i*a)*  otltot 
cuTtos- — There  are  however  no  expressions  to  this  effect  in  Xenophon's 
leport  But  Cr.tia*,  as  we  have  seen,  used  this  as  a  topic  for  heightening 
the  guilt  ol  his  ar>osta«y  —  avT«  i^|a<  tx;  tr^os  AecxiioufMnieus  ^tktcts, 
aiiTOf  b\  -rr,;  rM  $y,/uov  xxTuXvtriu;.     Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  28._ 
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measures.  They  emulated  the  ancient  tyrants,  who 
had  often  removed  the  lowest  class  of  the  commonalty, 
for  whom  it  was  difficult  to  find  employment,  from  the 
capital  into  the  country,  and  prohibited  all  Athenians 
who  were  not  on  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand  from 
entering  the  city.  But  by  the  oligarchs  this  step  seems 
not  to  have  been  adopted  so  much  with  a  view  to  their 
safety,  as  to  increase  the  facility  of  rapine  and  murder. 
They  continued  to  send  out  their  emissaries  to  seize  the 
persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  now  scattered  by  their  decree  over  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  outcasts  took  refuge  in  Piraeus ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  neither  the  populous  town,  nor 
their  rural  retreats,  could  shelter  them  from  the  inqui- 
sition of  their  oppressors,  numbers  began  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  foreign  cities ;  and  Argos,  Megara,  and 
Thebes,  were  soon  crowded  with  Athenian  exiles. 

The  oligarchs,  notwithstanding  their  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  and  their  reliance  on  Spartan  protection,  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  state  to  which  they  had  reduced 
themselves,  and  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  their  exiled 
enemies,  who  were  waiting  so  near  at  hand  for  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  them  ;  and  they  applied  to  the 
Spartan  government  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  danger.  The  Spartans,  instigated  perhaps 
by  Lysander,  issued  an  edict,  which  showed  to  what  a 
degree  they  were  intoxicated  by  prosperity.  It  em- 
powered the  Athenian  rulers  to  arrest  the  exiles  in  every 
Greek  city,  and  under  a  heavy  penalty,  forbad  any  one 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  But  this  decree  was  no  less 
impolitic  than  inhuman ;  it  disclosed  a  domineering 
spirit,  which  could  not  but  produce  general  alarm  and 
disgust;  but  its  object  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Spartan  power.  At  Argos  and  Thebes,  and  probably 
in  other  cities,  the  injunction  and  threat  were  disre- 
garded ;  the  exiles  continued  to  find  hospitable  shelter. 
The  Thebans  more  particularly  took  pains  to  manifest 
their  contempt  for  the  Spartan  proclamation  by  a  counter 
decree,  directing  that  the  persecuted  Athenians  should 
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be  received  ill  all  the  Boeotian  towns  ;  that  if  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  force  them  away,  every 
Boeotian  should  lend  his  aid  to  rescue  them  ;  and  that 
they  should  not  be  obstructed  in  any  expedition  which 
they  might  undertake  against  the  party  now  in  pos- 
session of  Athens.  This  measure,  though  the  spirit  it 
breathes  is  so  different  from  that  in  which  the  Theban 
commander  had  voted  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Athenian 
people,  was  not  dictated  either  by  justice  or  compassion 
toward  Athens,  but  by  jealousy  and  resentment  toward 
Sparta.  Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  causes 
had  arisen  to  alienate  the  Thebans  from  their  old  ally. 
They  were  always  disposed  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  ser- 
vices which  they  had  rendered  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause 
and  now  conceived  that  they  had  not  been  properly  re- 
quited. They  put  forward  some  claims  relating  to  the 
spoil  collected  at  Decelea ] ,  and  likewise  to  the  treasure 
carried  to  Sparta  by  Lysander2,  which,  chiefly  it  seems 
at  his  instance,  had  been  resisted  or  neglected.  Hence 
they  could  not  without  great  dissatisfaction  see  Athens 
in  the  hands  of  Lysander's  creatures.  This  feeling  was, 
it  must  be  supposed,  encouraged  by  the  democratical  party 
at  Thebes,  which,  though  it  had  been  kept  under  during 
the  war,  still  subsisted,  not  without  strength  and  hopes, 
and,  in  the  turn  which  the  public  mind  had  now  taken 
against  Sparta,  saw  a  prospect  of  recovering  its  ascen- 
dancy. And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  in  the  sequel,  that  like  causes  now  began 
to  affect  the  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  in  a  similar 
manner. 

One  of  the  men  whom  the  Thirty  had  most  cause  to 
fear,  and  toward  whom,  in  an  early  period  of  their  reign, 
many  eyes  appear  to  have  been  turned  at  Athens  in 
anxious  expectation,  was  removed  either  before  or  soon 
after,  the  death  of  Theramenes.  Alcibiades,  according 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  was  sacrificed  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  oligarchs.  They  had  first,  against  the  advice  of 
Theramenes,  condemned  him  to  banishment,  and  then 

1  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  s.  5.    Justin,  v.  11.  *  Piut  Ly*  87, 
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seem  to  have  apprehended  that  he  might  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  After  the  day  of  JEgos- 
potami  he  thought  himself  no  longer  safe  in  Europe, 
and,  crossing  over  to  Asia,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  insinuated  himself  with  his  wonted 
address  into  his  favour.  The  satrap  granted  the  revenues 
of  a  Phrygian  town  for  his  maintenance.  But  Alcibiades, 
it  is  said,  determined  to  go  up  to  the  royal  residence, 
having  made  some  discoveries  as  to  the  designs  of  Cyrus, 
which  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  outset  of  this  journey  that  he  was  cut 
off  by  a  violent  death.  A  house  in  which  he  slept  was 
set  on  fire  in  the  night ;  and  when  he  rushed  out,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  barbarians,  who 
despatched  him  with  their  missiles.  But  as  to  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  event  there  was  a  great  variety 
of  contradictory  reports  among  the  ancients,  from  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  disentangle  the  truth.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  assassins  were  emissaries  of 
Pharnabazus,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Magseus, 
and  his  uncle  Susamithres.  But  the  satrap's  motives 
were  variously  explained.  Some  attributed  his  conduct 
to  his  own  jealousy  of  Alcibiades,  others  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  Spartan  government,  which  required  the 
exile's  life,  either  to  secure  itself  and  its  Athenian  friends 
or  to  gratify  the  animosity  of  Agis.  Alcibiades  was  un- 
doubtedly formidable  and  obnoxious  enough  to  be  the 
object  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Sparta  ;  but 
the  compliance  of  Pharnabazus  is  not  so  easily  reconciled 
with  all  that  we  know  of  his  manly  and  open  character. 
The  other  explanation  however  is  still  less  probable.  So 
that  unless  we  should  suppose  that  the  murderers  were 
in  the  pay  of  Sparta,  we  might  be  rather  inclined  to 
adopt  another  story  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  which  at- 
tributed the  death  of  Alcibiades  to  the  revenge  of  some 
private  persons  whose  sister  he  had  dishonoured.  He 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  but  of  very  inferior  talents, 
and  a  fortune,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opportuni- 
o  3 
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ties  he  had  of  enriching  himself  during  the  years  in 
which  he  commanded  with  uninterrupted  success  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  proved,  contrary  to  the  public  expect- 
ation, smaller  than  the  patrimony  he  received  from  his 
guardians.  1  As  misfortune  and  difficulty  commonly 
drew  forth  the  highest  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  best 
features  of  his  character,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  his  chequered  career  may  have 
prevented  the  execution  of  designs  more  honourable  to 
himself,  and  more  useful  to  his  country,  than  any  plans 
of  his  early  ambition. 

Thrasybulus,  like  Alcibiades,  had  been  formally  ba- 
nished by  the  Thirty ;  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  was  at  Athens  when  their  government  was  established. 
He  was  however  at  Thebes  when  their  furious  tyranny 
began  to  drive  the  citizens  by  hundreds  into  exile ;  and 
the  temper  now  prevailing  at  Thebes  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  Having  ob- 
tained a  small  supply  of  arms  and  money  from  his  Theban 
friends,  he  crossed  the  border  with  a  band  of  about 
seventy  refugees,  and  seized  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  which 
stood  on  an  eminence  projecting  from  the  side  of  mount 
Fames,  —  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  narrow 
ridge  with  precipitous  sides,  —  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
from  Athens.  The  fortifications  had  either  escaped 
when  the  other  Attic  strongholds  were  demolished  by 
the  Thirty,  or  were  soon  restored  to  a  defensible  state. 
The  oligarchs,  confident  that  they  should  soon  be  able 
to  crush  so  feeble  an  enemy,  marched  against  them  with 
the  Three  Thousand  and  their  equestrian  partisans,  and 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Phyle, 
ordered  or  permitted  some  of  their  younger  troops,  who 
were  eager  for  the  service,  to  attack  the  fortress.  This 
assault  however  was  repulsed,  and  they  saw  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  place  by  blockade.  But 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
design,  and  to  return  to  the  city.  Their  retreat,  if  it 
was  not,  as  Diodorus  describes  it,  accompanied  with  a 

»  Lysias.  De  Aristoph.  Bon.  p  156. 
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panic,  seems  to  have  been  ill  conducted.  Thrasybulus 
and  his  little  band  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  cut  off 
a  number  of  the  camp  followers,  and  probably  made 
themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  baggage.  Though 
however  the  state  of  the  weather  rendered  a  siege  for 
the  present  impracticable,  the  Thirty  deemed  it  expedient 
to  check  the  excursions  which  the  garrison  might  be 
emboldened  to  make  into  the  interior,  and  sent  out  the 
Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries  with  two  squadrons  of  horse 
to  encamp  about  two  miles  from  Phyle.  Thrasy- 
bulus had  by  this  time  been  reinforced  by  so  many 
other  exiles  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  700 
men.  With  this  force  he  came  down  from  Phyle  in 
the  night,  and  halted  unobserved  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  enemy.  The  ground  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  encampment  was  covered  with  wood  or  bushes, 
which  perhaps  favoured  his  design  of  surprising  them. 
At  daybreak,  at  the  most  unguarded  hour,  just  after  the 
men  had  risen,  and  were  for  the  most  part  dispersed, 
at  a  distance  from  their  arms  ',  he  fell  upon  them,  killed 
120  of  the  infantry,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  for  a  mile.  Then,  after  erecting  a  trophy 
and  collecting  all  the  arms  he  could  find  on  the  scene  of 
his  victory,  he  returned  to  Phyle,  before  a  fresh  body  of 
horse,  which  was  sent  from  the  city,  as  soon  as  his  ex- 
ploit was  known  there,  arrived. 

The  Thirty  now  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
and  success  of  Thrasybulus,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  precautions  for  securing  themselves  against  the  con- 
sequences of  any  further  reverses.  They  saw  that  they 
might  possibly  be  dislodged  from  Athens,  and  deter- 
mined to  provide  themselves  with  another  place  of 
refuge.  Perhaps  Critias  already  perceived  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  all  his  colleagues,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  contriver  of  the  atrocious  plan  which 
was  now  adopted.     He  and  his  colleagues,  attended  by 

1  Or*  ISiiTO 'ixa.tr to;.  Schneider's  alteration  of  the  text,  both  in  this 
passage  and  in  v\\.  1.  1&  (except  that  in  the  latter  e<ra  is  required^  soenis 
entirely  to  perrerl  Xenophon's  meaning.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  not 
have  scented  the  euphemism. 
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their  cavalry,  proceeded  to  Eleusis,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  inspecting  and  registering  the  military  force 
of  the  place,  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  its  de- 
fence. Their  followers  were  posted  hy  the  seaside,  near 
a  postern  through  which  the  devoted  Eleusinians — who 
were  citizens  of  the  best  condition  —  were  ordered  to 
pass,  and  were  all  arrested  as  they  came  out  of  the  town. 
When  they  were  secured,  Critias  and  his  band  crossed 
over  to  Salamis,  and  acted  a  similar  scene  there.  The 
prisoners  taken  in  both  places  amounted  together  to 
about  300. [  They  were  all  carried  to  Athens,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.  The  next  day 
the  citizens  both  of  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry  were 
summoned  to  meet  in  the  Odeum,  which  was  partly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  Critias  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  short  speech,  reminding  them  that 
they  were  no  less  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution they  enjoyed  than  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
that,  as  they  partook  of  the  privileges  it  conferred,  they 
must  not  shrink  from  their  share  in  the  risk  of  defending 
it.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  show  their  devotion 
to  the  common  cause,  by  condemning  the  prisoners  to 
death ;  and  pointed  out  a  place  where  they  were  openly 
to  declare  their  sentence.  It  was  passed  unanimously 
against  the  prisoners,  though  with  reluctance  by  all  but 
the  most  abandoned  ministers  of  the  tyranny ;  and  they 
were  all  executed. 

Thrasybulus  was  now  encouraged  by  his  successes 
and  his  growing  numbers  to  a  bolder  attempt.  Four 
days  after  his  victory  he  descended  from  Phyle  with 
1 000  men,  and  marched  by  night  into  Piraeus,  where  he 
found  the  whole  population  of  the  place  ready  to  aid 
him.  The  oligarchs  immediately  assembled  their  forces, 
horse  and  foot,  and  issued  from  the  city.  Thrasybulus 
seeing  the  circuit  of  Piraeus  toe  large  to  be  defended  by 
his  troops,  did  not  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy,  but 
awaited  his  approach  on  a  road  which  led  up  the  hill 
of  Munychia.     The  army  of  the  Thirty  advanced  un- 

1  Lysias,  Eratosth.  p.  125.    Agorat.  p.  133. 
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resisted  through  the  heart  of  Piraeus  till  it  reached  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  where  it  was  compressed  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  into  a  phalanx  of  fifty  deep.  In  front 
of  it,  the  heavy  infantry  of  Thrasybulus  filled  up  the 
breadth  of  the  road,  but  only  stood  ten  deep.  Behind 
them  however,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  declivity,  were 
stationed  the  light  troops,  dartmen  and  slingers,  in 
great  numbers ;  for  as  the  population  of  Piraeus  was  all 
friendly,  few  perhaps  who  could  find  missiles  of  any 
kind  were  absent.  As  the  enemy  approached  Thrasy- 
bulus came  forward,  and  animated  his  men  by  the  re- 
collection of  their  recent  success  and  the  prospect  of  a 
just  vengeance,  pointing  to  the  ranks  which  they  had 
routed  but  a  few  days  before,  and  to  the  tyrants  by  whom 
they  had  been  deprived  of  property,  homes,  friends, 
kinsmen,  and  all  things  included  in  the  name  of  country. 
These  merciless  oppressors  the  divine  justice  had  at 
length  delivered  into  their  hands,  crowded  together  in  a 
position  where  they  would  be  a  butt  for  the  missiles 
showered  on  them  from  above,  and  would  be  unable  to 
return  one  with  effect.  He  exhorted  them  to  seize  the 
propitious  moment,  in  which  victory  was  certain,  and 
death  glorious. 

He  was  attended  by  a  soothsayer  who  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  a  descendant  of  Codrus.  He  enjoined  his 
friends  not  to  begin  the  onset  till  one  of  their  side  should 
be  slain  or  wounded,  and  assured  them  that  the  result 
would  be  happy  for  them,  though  fatal  to  himself.  To 
fulfil  his  own  prediction  he  rushed  forward,  and  fell, 
charging  the  advancing  foe.  The  battle  then  began. 
The  troops  of  the  Thirty  could  not  long  sustain  the 
shower  of  missiles,  and  the  pressure  from  the  higher 
ground,  and  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  into  the 
plain.  The  slaughter  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  and  was  pro- 
bably restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the  victors.  Only 
seventy  of  the  common  men  in  the  defeated  army  were 
killed ;  but  the  day  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
death  of  Critias,  his  colleague  Hippomachus  and    his 
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kinsman  Charmides,  one  of  the  Ten  of  Piraeus.  The  con- 
querors, with  a  noble  tenderness,  abstained  from  stripping 
their  slain  countrymen,  except  of  the  arms  which  they 
themselves  so  much  needed.  The  restitution  of  the  bodies 
led  to  an  interchange  of  words  between  the  adverse  ranks : 
and  Cleocritus  the  herald  of  the  Mysteries,  who  was 
gifted  with  a  voice  of  extraordinary  power,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  proclaiming  silence,  and  then  of  addressing 
an  affecting  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  his  friends  the 
exiles,  to  their  adversaries.  e '  Why,"  he  asked,  (t  do  you 
drive  us  from  our  homes?  why  seek  the  blood  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  of  men  who  have  never  wronged  you,  who  have 
shared  with  you  your  holiest  sanctuaries  and  sacrifices, 
your  most  cheerful  festivals,  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  peace,  the  dangers  of  war  ?  In  the  name  of  every  tie,  of 
religion,  kindred,  friendship,  which  binds  us  together,  no 
longer  neglect  your  duty  to  our  common  country  for  the 
sake  of  serving  miscreants  who  have  shed  more  Athenian 
blood  in  the  course  of  eight  months  than  the  Peloponne- 
sians  in  ten  years  of  war:  who,  when  we  might  have  lived 
together  in  peace,  have  forced  us  into  an  impious  and  un- 
natural combat,  which  has  cost  lives,  over  which  we  who 
took  them  have  wept  perhaps  not  less  than  you  who  have 
lost  them." 

There  was  so  much  of  reason  as  well  as  of  feeling  in 
this  expostulation,  that  the  commanders  on  the  opposite 
side  dreaded  its  effect  on  their  troops,  and  led  them  back 
to  the  city.  The  events  of  the  day,  especially  the  death 
of  Critias,  unfolded  the  germs  of  discord  among  the 
Thirty  and  their  adherents.  There  were  some  of  the 
Thirty  who  were  not  quite  so  violent  as  their  colleagues, 
and  among  the  Three  Thousand  the  majority,  having 
kept  clear  of  a  direct  participation  in  the  rapine  and 
bloodshed  of  the  preceding  period,  though  desirous  of 
preserving  their  power  and  privileges,  were  willing  to 
change  the  men  and  measures  which  had  rendered  them 
odious.  Accordingly  an  assembly  was  held,  in  which 
the  Thirty  were  deposed,  and  a  new  College  of  Ten  — 
one  from  each  tribe  —  appointed  in  their  stead.     Two 
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of  the  Thirty,  Phido  and  Eratesthenes,  were  memhers 
of  the  new  college ;  the  rest  retired  with  their  most  de- 
voted partisans  to  Eleusis. 

The  men  who  were  thus  raised  to  power  were  known, 
according  to  Lysias,  to  have  been  bitter  enemies  of 
Critias ;  and  it  was  therefore  expected  that  this  revo- 
lution would  have  been  attended  by  an  accommodation 
with  the  exiles ;  and  Phido  in  particular  is  said  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about 
such  an  agreement.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
these  hopes  were  groundless,  and  that  the  new  rulers 
were  not  less  bent  on  overpowering  the  exiles  in  Piraeus, 
than  on  excluding  the  faction  of  Eleusis.  Thrasybulus 
therefore  continued  to  make  preparations  for  prosecuting 
his  success.  His  followers  were  now  more  numerous 
than  the  enemy  ;  but  they  wanted  arms.  The  deficiency 
however  was  gradually  supplied  by  the  liberal  contri- 
butions of  the  wealthier  citizens,  and  by  the  active  in- 
genuity of  the  rest.  Aliens  were  invited  into  their 
service  by  offers  of  civil  immunities.  Among  others 
Lysias,  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  with  the  help 
perhaps  of  foreigners  who  wished  well  to  the  cause  — 
Thrasydaeus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical  party  at  Elis, 
is  said  to  have  advanced  him  two  talents  —  supplied  his 
friends  with  200  shields,  and  with  2000  drachmas,  and 
as  we  are  informed  on  the  same  authority  even  hired 
300  mercenaries. l  Shields  of  wood  or  wicker,  whitened 
over,  were  substituted  by  some  for  metal  armour ;  and 
by  such  expedients,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  a  nu- 
merous body  both  of  heavy  and  light  infantry  was  ready 
to  take  the  field,  and  was  supported  by  a  squadron  of 
seventy  horse.  They  now  began  to  make  foraging  ex- 
cursions every  day  from  Piraeus.  On  the  other  hand 
the  party  in  the  city  was  stronger  in  cavalry,  which  it 
employed  to  check  and  annoy  the  exiles,  but  did  not  any 
longer  venture — perhaps  through  fear  of  desertion  rather 
than  of  the  enemy's  numbers  —  to  lead  out  its  infantry. 
Lysimachus,  the  commander  of  the  city  cavalry,  who 

»  Pseudo-Plut  Vit  X.  Orator. 
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had  been  employed  by  the  Thirty  in  their  expedition  to 
Eleusis,  and  remained  in  office  under  the  new  government, 
provoked  the  resentment  of  the  exiles,  and  even  disgusted 
many  of  his  own  followers,  by  a  wanton  massacre  of 
some  countrymen  whom  he  found  on  their  way  from 
Piraeus  to  their  own  farms  in  quest  of  provisions ;  but 
the  incensed  party  seems  to  have  confined  itself  to  a 
single  act  of  retaliation  on  the  person  of  Callistratus  one 
of  the  knights. '  It  was  however  every  day  gaining 
new  strength  and  spirit,  and  even  ventured  to  bring  en- 
gines against  the  walls ;  and,  to  retard  its  approaches,  the 
engineer  of  the  besieged  barricaded  the  road  leading  to 
city  from  the  Lyceum  with  great  blocks  of  stone. 

The  danger  now  appeared  so  pressing,  that  the  Ten 
resolved  to  apply  for  protection  to  Sparta,  and  Phido 
was  deputed  to  solicit  assistance  there.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  fear  of  their  common  enemy  had  induced  the 
Athenian  oligarchs  to  compose  their  differences  with 
those  of  Eleusis ;  for  envoys  were  sent,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  like  objects,  to  Sparta,  by  the  Eleusinian 
faction.  Phido  endeavoured  to  interest  the  jealousy  of 
the  Spartan  government  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  by 
suggesting  that  the  success  of  Thrasybulus  would  subject 
Athens  to  the  Boeotians,  and  he  requested  a  fresh  body 
of  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.  Lysander,  who  was  at 
this  time  at  Sparta,  supported  the  application  with  all 
his  credit ;  and  though  the  government  declined  to  send 
out  an  army,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed harmost,  and  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection,  while  his 
brother  Libys  was  created  admiral,  and  was  ordered  to 
blockade  Piraeus :  and  he  obtained  a  loan  from  the 
Spartan  treasury  of  100  talents  for  Phido's  colleagues. 
He  himself  repaired  to  Eleusis,  and  soon  attracted  a 
large  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops  into  his  service; 
for  the  military  adventurers,  who  made  war  their  pro- 

1  It  would  be  a  remarkable  and  significant  circumstance,  if  this  was  the 
Callistratus  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  pay  ent  of  an  obolus  for 
attendance  in  the  popular  assembly.  See  Bu-ckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 
iL  14. 
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fession,  now  began  to  abound  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  confine  the  exiles  within  Piraeus, 
while  his  brother,  with  his  squadron,  prevented  them 
from  receiving  supplies  by  sea.  They  now  saw  no 
prospect  before  them  but  a  repetition  of  the  miseries 
which  had  preceded  the  capitulation  of  Athens,  termi- 
nated in  like  manner  by  a  surrender,  which  would  expose 
them  utterly  unprotected  to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of 
their  exasperated  adversaries. 

Their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  to  which  they 
could  least  have  looked  for  it.  The  success,  fame 
honours,  and  influence,  of  Lysander  had  excited  jea- 
lousy, and  perhaps  alarm,  in  several  of  the  leading  men 
at  Sparta.  Even  the  kings  and  ephors  felt  themselves 
reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  by  his  side.  His 
new  expedition  against  the  Athenian  exiles  appeared  to 
his  rivals  an  enterprise  in  which  the  state  had  no  in- 
terest, and  which  could  only  serve  his  private  ends,  by 
showing  the  importance  of  his  patronage  to  the  faction 
now  ruling  at  Athens.  Though  therefore  he  had  carried 
his  point  at  Sparta  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  permission  he 
desired,  his  opponents  were  still  bent  on  thwarting  his 
designs,  and  the  more  eagerly  the  nearer  he  seemed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  Pausanias,  the  col- 
league of  Agis,  was  foremost  among  them,  and  after 
Lysander's  departure  concerted  measures  with  three  of 
the  ephors  for  baffling  his  enterprise.  They  did  not 
think  it  prudent  openly  to  announce  any  change  in  the 
policy  of  Sparta  toward  the  Athenian  parties,  but  agreed 
to  send  Pausanias  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Attica, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Lysander, 
but  with  the  secret  intention  of  defeating  his  work.  The 
king  accordingly  summoned  all  the  forces  of  the  confe- 
deracy to  follow  him  into  the  field,  and  collected  a  large 
army;  but  his  real  object  was  so  well  concealed,  that 
Corinth  and  the  Boeotian  states  refused  to  join  him  with 
their  forces,  alledging  that  they  thought  the  invasion 
of  Attica  an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression,  and  contrary 
to  the  treaty  which  they  had  ratified.    Pausanias  however 
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marched  into  Attica,  and  encamped  near  Piraeus,  as  if 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  conjunction  with  Lysander.  His 
first  step  was  to  send  a  message  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
exiles,  bidding  them  disband  their  forces ;  but  as  he  did 
not  think  fit  at  once  to  disclose  his  friendly  intentions, 
they  refused  so  to  put  themselves  in  his  power.  He 
then  made  a  feint  of  attempting  to  storm  the  town,  but 
retired  at  the  first  show  of  resistance,  and  the  next  day 
advanced,  with  two  brigades  of  the  Lacedaemonian  in- 
fantry, and  three  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  horse, 
toward  what  was  called  the  Close  Harbour,  with  the 
professed  design  of  reconnoitring  the  ground  with  a  view 
to  circumvallation.  But  as  he  was  retiring  after  having 
inspected  this  side  of  the  town,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  the  besieged,  who  gave  him  so  much  annoyance, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  cavalry  and  a  detachment 
of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  to  drive  them  in,  while  he 
himself  followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  His  men 
killed  about  thirty  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  into 
the  town  as  far  as  the  theatre  of  Piraeus,,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  refugee  forces  was  assembled.  Their  tar- 
geteers  immediately  began  a  brisk  attack  on  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  were  forced  to  retreat  received  many 
wounds,  and  lost  some  of  their  officers.  Observing  this 
success  of  his  light  troops,  Thrasybulus  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  his  heavy  infantry,  and  compelled  Pausanias 
to  fall  back  for  about  half  a  mile  on  a  rising  ground, 
where  he  halted,  and  ordered  the  other  divisions  of  his 
army  to  join  him.  Thus  reinforced,  and  having  formed 
a  phalanx  of  unusual  depth,  he  led  it  against  the 
Athenians,  who  barely  sustained  his  onset,  and  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  150  men.  Pausanias  raised  a 
trophy,  but  had  no  intention  of  following  up  his  victory. 
He  secretly  sent  another  message  to  the  exiles,  directing 
them  to  depute  some  of  their  number  to  himself  and  the 
ephors  who  accompanied  him,  and  suggested  the  lan- 
guage which  it  would  be  expedient  for  their  envoys  to 
use.  At  the  same  time  knowing  that  there  was  in  the 
city  a  party  desirous  of  peace,  he  encouraged  them  to 
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meet  in  the  largest  number  they  could  collect,  and  to 
address  him  with  a  public  declaration  of  their  pacific 
sentiments. 

It  was  probably  on  the  same  occasion  that  Diognetus, 
a  kinsman  of  Nicias,  appeared  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
camp,  with  the  orphan  children  of  Niceratus,  and  of 
Eucrates,  and  placing  the  infant  son  of  Niceratus,  on 
the  king's  knees,  and  the  others  by  his  side,  implored  his 
protection  against  the  oligarchs  who  had  bereaved  them 
of  their  natural  guardians.1  This  scene  was  perhaps 
contrived  by  Pausanias  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
indignation  of  the  allies  against  Lysander's  friends, 
who,  while  they  pretended  to  purge  the  city  of  the  vile 
informers  and  extortioners,  who  had  afflicted  and  dis- 
graced it,  had  not  even  spared  a  family  so  eminent  for 
rank,  wealth,  its  services  to  Athens,  and  its  merits 
toward  Sparta,  as  that  of  Nicias.  The  spectacle  at  least 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  bystanders,  and 
enforced  the  arguments  and  petitions  of  the  envoys  ; 
and  Pausanias,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ephors,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  army,  except  Lysander  ami  his 
partisans,  concluded  an  armistice  witli  the  exiles,  and 
sent  their  deputies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  the  government  in  the  city,  to  plead 
their  cause  at  Sparta.  The  Ten,  when  they  heard  of 
this  embassy,  sent  ministers  of  their  own  to  counteract 
it,  who  were  instructed  to  declare,  that  they  resigned 
themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
Spartans,  and  to  urge  that,  if  their  adversaries  professed 
to  be  equally  loyal  to  Sparta,  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  surrender  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  But  this 
suggestion  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  representations  of 
Pausanias  had  now  more  weight  in  the  Spartan  councils 
than  the  wishes  of  Lysander.  After  all  the  envoys  had 
been  heard  by  the  ephors  in  the  ordinary  assembly, 
fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed  with  full  authority, 
in  conjunction  with  Pausanias,  to  compose  the  differences 
of  the  Athenian  parties.     The  terms  which  they  pre- 

1  Lysias,  Pro  Nicisc  Ff.  p.  150. 
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scribed  were  liberal  and  wise.  They  published  a  general 
reconciliation,  secured  by  a  complete  amnesty,  from  which 
none  were  excluded  but  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and 
the  Ten  who  had  been  governors  of  Piraeus.  They 
however,  and  all  other  citizens  who  might  fear  to  return 
to  Athens,  were  to  be  allowed  to  live  unmolested  at 
Eleusis.  The  Spartans  perhaps  thought  that  they  might 
there  be  still  useful  instruments  for  curbing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Athens.  The  treaty  was  ratified  both 
between  the  antagonist  parties,  and  as  an  engagement 
contracted  by  them  with  Sparta,  which  thus  guaranteed 
its  execution.  YVTien  it  was  concluded,  Pausanias  dis- 
banded his  forces ;  and  the  exiles  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  marched  up  under  arms  to  the  citadel,  to 
render  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  goddess. 
An  assembly  was  then  held,  in  which  the  citizens  once 
more  met  as  in  former  days  —  not  indeed  with  the  feel- 
ings or  prospects  of  past  times,  but  still  again  united  as 
one  people,  freed  from  domestic  tyranny,  with  some 
new  titles  to  glory  of  a  purer  kind  than  they  had  earned 
by  most  of  their  ancient  victories,  and  not  without 
hopes  that,  when  the  wounds  inflicted  by  war  and  civil 
discord  should  be  healed,  their  country  might  recover 
some  portion  of  her  pristine  vigour.  The  little  piece 
of  stiff  and  meagre  rhetoric  which  Xenophon  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Thrasybulus  on  this  occasion,  seems  indeed 
miserably  unworthy  both  of  it  and  of  him.  But  it 
probably  embraces  two  of  the  leading  topics  on  which 
he  dwelt ;  for  as  he  would  not  forbear  from  expressing 
the  exultation  belonging  to  such  a  triumph  of  the 
righteous  cause,  he  assuredly  took  this  opportunity  of 
inculcating  a  strict  observance  of  the  conditions  which 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

Still  peace  could  not  be  said  to  be  completely  restored, 
so  long  as  a  remnant  of  the  most  violent  oligarchical 
faction  continued  to  occupy  Eleusis,  harbouring  implac- 
able animosity,  and  restless  hopes  of  recovering  their 
power  j  and  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  the 
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exiles  they  were  thus  threatened  by  the  survivors  of  the 
Thirty,  and  the  staunchest  of  their  adherents.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Lysias  and 
Xenophon  on  this  subject.  But  perhaps  we  may  collect 
from  the  orator  ',  that  the  oligarchs,  seeing  that  they 
could  no  longer  expect  aid  from  Sparta,  endeavoured  to 
engage  other  Greek  cities  in  their  cause  ;  but  their  con- 
duct had  excited  general  disgust,  and  they  were  expelled 
from  several  states  by  public  proclamation.  Still  they 
did  not  drop  their  projects  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
but  began  to  collect  a  body  of  mercenaries  at  Eleusis, 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  civil  war.  The 
Athenian  government  sent  out  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  to  crush  this  enterprise ;  and  Xenophon  intimates 
that  the  oligarchical  leaders  were  drawn  into  a  con- 
ference, and  put  to  death.  But  as  he  has  forborne  to  ■ 
mention  any  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  about 
which  we  have  no  better  information  from  any  other 
source,  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  final  triumph  of 
the  popular  cause  was  not  sullied  by  deliberate  treachery. 
It  was  certainly  signalised  in  all  other  respects  by  wise 
moderation  and  exemplary  good  faith.  The  seceders, 
who  had  many  friends  and  relatives  in  the  city,  were 
induced  through  their  mediation  to  accept  an  offer  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  return  home  ;  and  they  were  all 
comprehended  in  a  new  act  of  amnesty,  which  was  as 
faithfully  observed  as  it  was  magnanimously  granted. 
The  merit  of  the  former  was  at  least  shared  by  the 
Spartans ;  the  last  belonged  entirely  to  Thrasybulus  and 
his  friends. 

1  EraftMth.  p.  143. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CONDITION 
OF  ATHENS  DURING  THE  PELOPONNESI  AN  WAR,  CAR- 
RIED FORWARD  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN   ATHENS    AND    SPARTA. 

The  state  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty 
was  in  some  respects  apparently  less  desolate  than  that 
in  which  she  had  been  left  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  It 
is  possible  indeed  that  the  invasions  of  Xerxes  and 
Mardonius  may  have  inflicted  less  injury  on  her  terri- 
tory than  the  methodical  and  lingering  ravages  of  the 
Peloponnesians  during  the  Decelean  war.  But  in  479 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  country,  had  been,  for  a  part  of 
two  consecutive  years,  in  the  power  of  an  irritated 
enemy.  ^1  that  it  required  both  for  ornament  and 
defence  was  to  be  raised  afresh  from  the  ground.  Yet 
the  treasury  was  empty :  commerce  had  probably  never 
yet  yielded  any  considerable  supplies,  and  it  had  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  war ;  the  state  possessed  no  de- 
pendent colonies  or  tributary  allies,  and  was  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  most  powerful  of  its  confe- 
derates. Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  for  an  Athenian 
patriot  to  compare  the  situation  and  prospects  of  his  coun- 
try at  these  two  epochs  without  a  sigh.  In  479  Athens 
was  mistress  of  a  navy  which  gave  her  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  maritime  states  of  Greece,  and  enabled  her 
to  carry  her  arms  against  any  part  of  the*  enemy's  coasts, 
to  which  she  might  be  invited  by  the  prospect  of  plun- 
der or  conquest ;  and  a  little  vigour  and  prudence  was 
sufficient  to  secure  the  city  itself  against  the  hostility  of 
Sparta.  The  exertions  and  sacrifices  by  which  she  had 
weakened  herself,  had  also  made  her  formidable  to  the 
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barbarians,  and  had  won  for  her  the  admiration,  good- 
will, and  confidence  of  the  Grecian  world.  In  403  the 
city  indeed  stood  untouched,  except  so  far  as  the 
temples  had  been  deprived  of  their  ornaments  and  trea- 
sures by  domestic  spoilers.  But  its  magnificence  only 
attested  the  past  greatness  which  seemed  to  have  sunk  for 
ever.  All  the  sources  of  public  and  private  wealth,  ex- 
cept such  as  depended  on  a  poor  and  wasted  territory, 
and  on  the  industry  of  individuals,  were  dried  up.  Not 
only  were  all  those  branches  of  the  revenue  which  aro?e 
out  of  the  sovereignty  once  exercised  by  Athens  com- 
pletely cut  off — the  influx  of  tribute,  a  great  part  of  the 
fees  of  justice,  the  expenditure  of  the  numerous  foreign- 
ers who  were  drawn  as  suitors  to  the  imperial  city  — 
but  Athenian  citizens  whose  property  lay  abroad,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  large  class  l,  were 
either  wholly  deprived  of  it,  or  were  obliged  in  their 
turn  to  prosecute  their  claims,  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  at  foreign  tribunals.  Com- 
merce had  not  only  been  interrupted  by  the  blockade, 
but  had  sustained  still  greater  detriment  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  which  had  crushed  or  scared  away  the 
most  opulent  and  industrious  of  the  aliens  :  and  the 
cloud  which  continued  to  hang  over  the  prospects  of 
the  state,  even  after  freedom  and  tranquillity  had  been 
restored,  tended  to  discourage  those  who  might  have 
been  willing  to  return.  The  public  distress  was  such 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  council  could 
provide  ways  and  means  for  the  ordinary  expenses.? 
Even  the  ancient  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  sacred 
carons  were  intermitted,  because  the  treasury  could  not 
furnish  three  talents  for  their  celebration'1  :  and  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  of  two  talents   which  had  been 

1  Andoc.  De  Pace,  p.  25,  t«  iyzTruartx,  xeti  roc  x;s«.    Xenonh.  De  K.  A. 
i.  l!)  xrii<ri(  it  rut  Iri'O'iois,  and  Conviv.  iv.  31. 

2  Lysias  Nicom.  p.  lfo. 

3  Lysias  1.   c.  tri^vg-m  ll$k  ZOvrct   Tf/£»    raXecvran    ytyUrtcu   ti»   ;> 
*v(Gitri  yxy^ctfjt.u.iMcui.     Bremi  on  this  passage,  and  Schneider  on  Xen.  I>e 
R.  A.  iii.  8..  conclude  from  it  that  three  talents  was  the  whole  sun   allowed 
by  Solon  for  the  public  sacrifices  of  the  year.     Boeckfa  considers  it  a»  the 
cost  of  a  single  sacrifice,  Public  Eoon.  of  Ath.  ii.  12, 
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advanced  by  the  Thebans,  probably  in  aid  of  the  exiles  ', 
was  so  long  delayed  through  the  same  cause,  that  hos- 
tilities were  threatened  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
debt.  The  navy  of  Athens  had  now  sunk  to  a  fourth 
of  that  which  she  had  maintained  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  it  was  limited  to  this  footing  by  a  compact  which 
could  not  be  broken  or  eluded  without  imminent  danger  ; 
Piraeus  was  again  unfortified:  the  arsenal  was  in  ruins- : 
even  the  city  Avails  needed  repairs,  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  for  want  of  money ;  and  on  all  sides  were 
enemies  who  rejoiced  in  her  humiliation,  and  were  urged 
both  by  their  passions  and  interests  to  prevent  her  from 
again  lifting  up  her  head. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  con- 
nection of  the  principal  steps  which  led  to  this  calamitous 
reverse,  and  we  traced  them  to  the  policy  of  Pericles, 
though  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of  causes  which 
no  human  foresight  could  have  guarded  against.  We 
must  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  system  worked,  and  of  the  changes  it  underwent 
during  this  period ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  contemplate 
some  features  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  Athenian 
society,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  this  por- 
tion of  its  political  history. 

Pericles  made  few,  if  any,  innovations  in  the  Athenian 
constitution.  The  importance  of  the  changes  which  he 
introduced  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  has 
probably  been  much  exaggerated  through  the  heat  of 
the  contest  which  they  excited  at  the  time.  But  the 
influence  of  his  administration  continued  to  be  long  felt 
— perhaps  we  may  say  never  ceased  to  manifest  itself — 
in  the  spirit  of  the  government,  and  the  views  and  tastes 
of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  popular  assembly,  on 
which  his  own  was  founded,  had  already  in  his  lifetime 
reached  its  utmost  extent,  and  was  henceforth  only  ca- 
pable of  restriction.  But  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  Assembly  were  considerably  affected  by  the  events 

1  See  PI  ut.  Lvs.  27. 

-  But  see  above,  p.  180.     Deinn-,th.  c.   Aristocr.   p.  689.  mentions  the 
>i»--3izoia.iif  they  had  suffered  little  unmade. 
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of  the  war,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted under  his  system.  We  have  already  observed 
that  one  of  the  consequences  which  arose  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  was  that  foreigners  found  it 
easy  to  gain  admission  to  the  franchise,  either  by  legal 
means  or  through  artifice  and  connivance.  The  latter 
class  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  the  commonest,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  great  number  of  distinguished  persons 
whom  we  find  charged  with  this  kind  of  fraud ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  new  citizens  crept  in  chiefly  from 
the  lower  ranks.  What  proportion  they  bore  to  those 
of  genuine  Attic  blood,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
But  the  same  facility  either  of  evading  the  law,  or  of 
obtaining  the  franchise  by  favour  of  the  people,  seems 
to  have  subsisted  throughout  the  war.  A  much  more 
important  change  however  in  the  elements  of  which 
the  assembly  was  ordinarily  composed  was  produced  by 
the  measures  of  Pericles,  which  drove  a  large  part  of  the 
rural  population  into  the  city,  where  few  could  find  em- 
ployment, and  most  of  them  sank  into  the  lowrest  class 
of  the  Athenian  populace.  The  number  of  citizens  of 
the  higher  and  middle  order  who  were  usually  absent 
from  Athens  in  the  fleets,  armies,  and  garrisons,  must 
likewise  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  are  estimating 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  character  of  the  assembly; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  weight  of  the  public  bur- 
dens  was  continually  depressing  all  private  fortunes, 
except  those  which  were  raised  by  dishonest  arts,  to  a 
lower  level,  and  reduced  many  to  indigence.  That  in 
the  course  of  the  war  the  poorer  class  began  to  prepon- 
derate, seems  to  be  indicated  by  an  innovation  which  took 
place  probably  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  though  we 
do  not  know  either  its  precise  date,  or  any  thing  more  of 
its  author,  Callistratus,  than  his  name,  which  was  one 
common  to  several  Athenians  of  this  age. 1  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  pay  for  attendance  in  the 
assembly ;  and  whether  the  object  of  this  measure  was  io 
provide  for  the  more  regular  transaction  of  public  busi- 

1  See  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Ath.  ii.  1-k 
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ness,  or  merely  to  gratify  the  multitude,  it  was  alarming 
as  a  symptom,  and  baneful  in  its  consequences.  The 
remuneration  which  each  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
received  for  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  under  the  law 
of  Callistratus,  was  no  more  than  a  single  obolus.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  persons  to  whom  this 
trifling  sum  held  out  such  an  attraction  as  might  be 
expected  to  secure  their  presence,  formed  either  a  ma- 
jority, or  a  very  considerable  part  of  every  Assembly. 

We  may  however  be  in  danger  of  drawing  very 
erroneous  inferences  from  these  facts,  if  we  do  not  bear 
in  mind,  that  at  Athens  the  wealthy  citizens  possessed 
few  peculiar  advantages  of  education,  and  that  po- 
verty was  accounted  an  evil  indeed,  but  not  a  disgrace. l 
The  poorest  Athenian  had  means  of  refining  his  taste, 
cultivating  his  understanding,  and  acquiring  information 
concerning  public  affairs,  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  great  mass  of  persons  in  the  middle  class  among  our- 
selves. The  Assembly,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres, 
the  market-place,  the  lesche,  were  so  many  schools  of 
practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  eloquence  and  wit, 
which  were  open  to  all  alike,  and  were  perhaps  most 
frequented  by  the  lowest  class.  And  in  fact  it  is  not  to 
the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  body  that 
the  mistakes  committed  in  the  management  of  the  war 
are  to  be  ascribed.  There  is  another  point  connected 
with  this  subject  on  which  prejudices  have  sometimes 
been  entertained,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  correct.  The 
character  of  Pericles  was  so  noble,  that  the  sway  which 
he  exercised  was  no  less  honourable  to  the  people  than 
to  himself.  But  among  the  popular  leaders  who  suc- 
ceeded him  we  find  several  who  are  represented  as 
men  of  low,  and  even  servile  origin,  mean  condition, 
slender  abilities,  coarse  manners,  and  profligate  conduct. 
And  their  ascendancy  may  be  thought  to  prove  the  grow- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  people,  or  the  predominance  of  a 
similar  class  of  persons  in  the  Assembly.     But  there  are 

1  So  Pericles  in  Thuc^d.  ii.  40.   rJ  trivia-Oxi  ov%  hutXoyuv  rm  auVx$«», 
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two  errors  which  we  have  to  guard  against  with  respect 
to  these  demagogues.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probahle 
that  we  are  used  to  view  them  in  a  false  light,  and  that 
they  were  not  in  general  so  despicable  as,  through  the 
force  of  certain  associations,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them. 
Many  of  them  indeed  were  engaged  in  trade.  Thus  Lysi- 
cles  and  Eucrates,  who  rose  for  a  short  time  to  some  degree 
of  political  eminence  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  dealt,  the  one  in  cattle  *,  the  other  in  flax  and 
bran  2 :  Cleon  was  a  tanner,  Hyperbolus  a  lamp-maker ;;, 
Cleophon  a  manufacturer  of  lyres.4  Their  occupations 
afforded  a  topic  of  ridicule  to  their  contemporaries,  and 
are  often  treated  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  unfit- 
ness for  the  part  which  they  took  in  public  business. 
Some  of  their  names  indeed  cannot  be  rescued  from 
infamy.  Hyperbolus  labours  under  the  charge  not  only 
of  political  profligacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in  the 
exercise  of  his  trade  r';  and  the  epithet  which  Thucy- 
dides  applies  to  him  ",  implies  that  he  was  capable  of  any 
baseness :  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  his 
want  of  probity  was  covered  by  any  shining  or  useful 
talents.  But  as  far  as  we  know  there  was  nothing  in 
his  station  or  in  that  of  the  rest  to  exclude  the  highest 
qualifications  of  an  Athenian  statesman.  It  seems  rather 
to  deserve  notice  as  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  aristocra- 
tical  prejudices,  that,  in  such  a  state  as  Athens,  no  ear- 
lier instance  occurs  in  which  candidates  for  public  favour 
came  forward  from  the  same  rank  :  that  the  people  could 
be  expected  to  join  in  the  laugh  raised  at  the  expense 
of  the  demagogues  on  this  ground  :  and  that  even  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Andocides  should  be  found  de- 

1  Lysicles,  o  irfie£ei76*tu\*!t  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equ.  132.  who  mentions  a 
Callias  who  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  But  Lysi. 
cles  is  elsewhere  described  as  L  rM&tvcjUbniA**.    l'lut.  Nic.  2. 

2  1ivTTtioTTJjkr,i  [brace  nicknamed  c-iia-Ta^)  nvnCtttrtiXnt  (jtvkwcier,;) 
Schol.  Arwtoph.  Equ.  129.  853.  254. 

3  Avxwroti;,  >.vx**x*>**,S  !  according  to  SchoL  Arist.  Equ.  1301.  xt°a.ju.tvf ' 
but  this  is  perhaps  a  false  conjecture  of  Schol.  Arist.  Nub.  1061. 

4  httfMcmtft 

*  He  is  said  to  have  mixed  lead  with  the  copper  of  his  lamps,  to  cheat 
his  customers.     Schol.  Ar.  Nub.  1061. 
6  viii.  73.  pt.cxZr,eo*  ayWjAirrer.      So  Aristoph.  Eau.  1501.  fjux^lt^  rroXirvst 
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ploring  the  dishonour  which  had  befallen  his  hereditary 
mansion,  when  during  his  absence  it  was  inhabited  by 
Cleophon  the  lyre-maker. )  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Roman 
satyrist,  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  were  brought  up  at 
the  forge.-  Cleon  himself  was  probably  no  contempt- 
ible orator,  and  Thucydides  did  not  scruple  to  put  a 
very  artful  and  dignified  harangue  in  his  mouth  :  and 
if  Lysicles,  by  means  of  an  union  which  he  contracted 
with  Aspasia  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  became  in  any 
sense  the  first  of  the  Athenians  3,  notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction  his  mind  cannot  have  been 
previously  uncultivated. 

The  contrast  therefore  between  Pericles  and  the 
demagogues  who  succeeded  him  may  not  have  been  in 
this  respect  so  glaring  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.4 
On  the  other  hand  the  nature  of  their  popularity  has 
frequently  been  misrepresented,  and  the  extent  of  their 
power  overrated.  The  influence  of  Pericles  was  grounded 
partly  indeed  on  the  measures  by  which  he  courted  po- 
pular favour — which  would  have  been  equally  agreeable 
if  they  had  been  proposed  by  any  other  man  —  but  still 
more  on  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius  and  his  charac- 
ter :  on  his  eloquence,  his  military  talents,  his  political 
exparience,  his  prudence,  his  integrity,  his  serenity  and 
greatness  of  soul.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  enabled 
permanently  to  control  the  Assembly,  and  sometimes 
successfully  to  resist  its  declared  wishes.  No  man  ever 
appeared  after  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  combined 
so  many  claims  to  general  confidence  and  respect.  But 
with  regard  to  the  demagogues  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
period  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  it  is  clear  that,  with 

1  Myst.  p.  19. 

2  Juvenal,  x.  130. 

3  JEschftiea  (the  Socratic)  in  Plut  Nic.  Q. 

4  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  in  a 
note  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  good  sources  ;Pax.  t>8<))  oIh 
serves  that  it  was  with  Hyperbolus  the  Athenians  began  to  commit  the 
administration  cf  their  atFairs  to  worthiest  persons  (tpetuKut,  sr^rs^y  Ir.u^.- 
ytryoCvruv  xolvj  ).a.fjLTPut  toXituiii)  who  would  thus  seem  to  jiclude,  l.\- 
sicies,  Euerates,  and  Cleon  himself — for  it  is  s>iui  before:  ovro;  £t=T<*  rri 
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one  exception,  none  of  them  possessed  any  personal 
influence,  or  was  indebted  for  the  degree  of  favour  he 
enjoyed  to  any  other  instruments  than  the  arts  with 
which  he  flattered  the  passions  of  the  people.  The 
Athenians  seem  very  well  to  have  understood  the  char- 
acter of  their  servants  and  courtiers,  and,  even  when 
they  were  following  the  worst  guidance,  not  to  have 
bestowed  their  good- will  and  esteem  upon  unworthy 
objects.  Nicias  and  Cleon,  though  neither  of  them  in 
any  respect  equalled  Pericles,  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting, one  the  better,  the  other  the  worse  side  of  his 
public  character  and  policy.  The  boisterous,  impudent, 
dishonest,  ferocious,  demagogue  often,  perhaps  generally, 
prevailed  in  the  assembly  over  the  calm,  prudent,  and 
upright  statesman ;  but  it  was  not  because  he  stood 
highest  in  public  opinion.  As  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  shows  that  the  merits  of  Nicias  were  at  least 
not  underrated,  so  the  scene  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
expedition  against  Sphacteria,  proves  that  the  people 
were  not  blind  to  Cleon's  worthlessnes.  The  tradition 
that  the  ostracism  fell  into  disuse,  because  it  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  degraded  when  it  had  been  em- 
ployed to  expel  Hyperbolus,  indicates  perhaps  still  more 
strongly  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  Such  men 
were  only  favourites  with  the  multitude,  because  they 
ministered  fuel  to  its  vices.  The  man  whose  personal 
influence  was  greatest,  the  only  one  who  was  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  fondness,  which  even  the  deepest  in- 
juries could  never  entirely  extinguish,  was  a  demagogue 
of  a  very  different  stamp,  the  noble,  refined,  accom- 
plished Alcibiades.  It  would  be  hard  to  reproach  the 
Athenians  with  a  partiality  which  Socrates  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge ;  yet  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades 
led  them  into  measures  more  injurious  to  their  interest 
and  their  honour,  than  any  which  were  ever  proposed  by 
Cleon,  or  Hyperbolus^  or  Cleophon :  for  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  Melian  mas- 
sacre. l 

1  Sec  Vol    iii.  p.  361.  where  a  reference  should  have  been  added  to 
Andocidcs,  Alcib.  u.  32. 
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But  it  was  the  very  calamity  of  the  times  that  no 
extraordinary  abilities,  or  eminent  merit  of  any  kind, 
were  needed  to  pursue  the  track  which  had  been  opened 
by  Pericles ;  the  vilest  and  feeblest  demagogue  might 
easily  go  beyond  him  in  the  same  course,  and  could 
thus  gain  the  ear  of  the  assembly,  and  acquire  an 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  The  smallest  of  the  evils 
which  ensued  was,  that  the  people  grew  more  and  more 
extravagant  in  its  aims,  elated  with  a  more  presump- 
tuous confidence,  more  impatient  of  resistance  to  its 
will,  and  more  furious  in  its  resentment  against  those 
who  opposed  it  A  still  more  pernicious  result  was, 
that  the  public  affairs  were  conducted  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple, that  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  were  postponed  to  the  apparent  and 
temporary  advantage  of  a  class,  the  largest  indeed,  but 
still  only  one,  which  was  thus  placed  in  a  hostile 
position  toward  the  wealthier  citizens,  who  felt  them- 
selves burdened  and  aggrieved,  and  became  on  that 
account  objects  of  a  well-founded  distrust,  as  disaffected 
to  a  government  in  which  they  had  so  little  share,  and 
from  which  they  suffered  such  harsh  treatment.1  Even 
in  time  of  peace  the  rich  Athenian  was  somewhat 
heavily  taxed  for  the  mere  amusement  of  the  less 
opulent,  under  the  system  of  liturgies:  the  name  given 
at  Athens  to  those  public  services  which  demanded  both 
money  and  personal  attention,  and  which  was  often 
accompanied  with  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  from  the 
contributor.  We  will  not  trespass  on  a  field  of  anti- 
quarian learning  which  has  been  very  fully  and  ably 
explored,  to  repeat  any  of  the  details  belonging  to  this 
copious  subject.  We  shall  only  observe  that  the  thea- 
trical, musical   and    gymnastic  exhibitions,   and  other 

1  A  humorous  picture  of  the  advantages  which  poverty  enjoyed  over 
wealth  at  Athens  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  his  Banquet,  iv.  S\K  under  the 
person  of  Charmides  (probably  a  different  person  from  the  cousin  of 
Critias)  who  had  experienced  both  conditions,  having  been  deprived  of  his 
property  abroad  (to  irt'OPia.)  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates  in  Attica 
(to  lyyoua.)  by  the  war.  This  has  been  treated  as  a  very  important  testi- 
mony by  several  writers  who  have  neglected  to  mention  that  at  the  end 
Charmides  being  asked  by  his  host  whether  he  does  not  pray  that  lie  may 
never  be  rich  again,  answers :  "  Not  so ;  I  am  very  ready  to  run  the  risk." 
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recreations  connected  with  the  religious  festivals,  which 
at  Athens  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
Greek  city  ],  were  all  so  many  occasions  on  which  some 
or  other  of  the  wealthy  citizens, — according  to  an  order 
determined  by  the  law,  which  provided  for  the  equable 
distribution  of  the  burden,  as  well  as  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  2,  — were  responsible,  with  their  purse 
and  their  time,  for  some  essential  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment expected  by  the  people.  Yet  the  weight  of  this 
impost,  though  it  was  sufficient  to  press  sensibly  even 
on  the  largest  fortunes,  was  relieved  by  its  graceful  and 
liberal  form :  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of 
exercising  a  refined  taste,  by  the  emulation  excited,  the 
applause,  and  reputation,  which  were  earned  by  the 
successful  competitors.  But  the  pressure  of  the  war 
taxes,  which  fell  upon  the  rich  in  various  shapes,  both 
in  the  expense  of  military  and  naval  equipments,  and 
in  extraordinary  pecuniary  contributions3,  which  were 
levied  whenever  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  was  still 
heavier,  and  was  not  mitigated  by  so  many  alleviating 
circumstances :  though  undoubtedly  the  trierarchy  was 
not  without  its  honours  and  advantages,  to  counter- 
balance its  cost,  cares,  and  toils.  At  the  same  time  the 
value  of  their  estates  in  Attica  was  greatly  reduced  by 
the  enemy's  ravages,  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  entirely  deprived  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
landed  property.4  Their  losses  were  embittered  by 
the  reflection,  that  it  was  not  to  the  public  good,  but 
chiefly  to  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  demagogues, 
that  their  patrimonies  were  sacrificed.  The  motives 
which  led  such  demagogues  as  Cleon  to  promote  the 
continuance  of  war,  are  manifest  enough,  and  have 
been  already  pointed  out.  To  the  people  of  all  classes, 
upon  a  sober  view  of  their  own  interests,  peace  should 

1  De  Rep.  Ath.  iii.ciyavo-i  io°ra.;  iitrXetfi'oui  y  ol  aXXot,  which  must  be 
interpreted  bv  the  previous  more  moderate  statement,  e<r»{  ohliyua.  t£» 
'EXXipiim  iroXtatv. 

2  By  the  iixiixxtrlot  (De  Rep.  Ath.  iii.  1.)  and  the  ctyriSoe-it. 

«  Lysias  lr\*   ro:J  trv.xou,  p.   108.  rk  /J.i»  uri  Aaxs3aj,ooi>.'*»  Iri/xuro,  ri 
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have  appeared  much  more  desirable.1  But  they  were 
urged  to  prosecute  the  contest  by  a  variety  of  induce- 
ments, which,  in  every  posture  of  public  affairs,  fur- 
nished plausible  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  war.  It 
was  sometimes  jealousy  of  Sparta,  sometimes  resentment 
against  her  or  her  allies,  sometimes  the  prospect  of  con- 
quests which  promised  an  increase  of  revenue,  that 
afforded  a  ground  for  rejecting  pacific  overtures,  or  for 
renewing  hostilities :  and  even  when  the  need  of  peace 
became  most  pressing,  when  nothing  could  be  reason- 
ably hoped,  and  the  worst  was  to  be  feared,  from  war. 
there  was  still  a  motive  by  which  the  assembly  might 
be  deterred  from  sheathing  the  sword ;  and  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  appear  strongest  when  all  others 
failed.  For  it  was  in  seasons  of  danger  and  distress 
that  suspicions  of  treasonable  designs  were  most  readily 
entertained,  and  that  there  was  really  most  reason  to 
feel  some  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution. 
This  indeed  seems  to  have  been  very  early  a  common 
topic  with  the  demagogues  and  sycophants ;  though  we 
do  not  think  the  humorous  exaggeration  of  the  comic 
poet,  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact -,  sufficient  ground 
for  believing  that  the  people  lived  in  a  continual  fever- 
ish dread  of  conspiracies  against  its  liberty.3  But  a 
vague  opinion  had  at  length  prevailed,  so  as  to  be 
publicly  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  a  state 
of  war  with  Sparta  was,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at 
least  the  most  favourable  to  the  security  of  the  demo- 
cracy4  ;  and  whoever  raised  his  voice  for  peace,  exposed 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  oligarchical  principles,  and 
perhaps  of  an  intention  to  use  the  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  as  a  cover  for  a  treasonable  correspondence. 
The  people  was  thus  entangled  in  a  maze,  from  which 

1  Aristoph.  Pax  619. 

s  Aristoph.  Vesp.  488  502.— Equ.  236. 

3  We  could  have  wished  for  some  better  proof  than  the  passages  quoted 
from  Aristophanes,  for  Wachsmuth's  assertion  (H.  A.  I.  2.  p.  154.  "the 
people  was  always  dreaming  of  conspiracies,  and  the  loss  of  its  absolute 
(lower:  the  words,  dissvlutioti  of  the  democracy  [xa.7Kkv<ri;  ?oZ  tfjtat/}  pro- 
duced a  feverish  uneasiness 

4  Andoc  De  Pace,  p  23.  \iyov<rt  £>:  io-ri  Stivcrx-Toi   thj  ir.fAtu,    yitoutrj 
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it  could  scarcely  be  extricated  without  a  violent  con- 
vulsion ;  the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected,  tended  to  increase  their 
number  and  their  malignity. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  though,  according  to  the  design  of  Solon's 
institution,  it  was  to  prepare  all  the  measures  which 
passed  through  the  Assembly,  really  exercised  very  little 
control  over  its  proceedings,  because  a  proposal  sent 
down  from  the  Council  might  be  modified  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign  body  l,  and  it  even  appears  that  a 
decree  might  be  first  moved  in  the  Assembly,  and  then 
be  sent  up  to  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Council, 
which  could  not  be  withheld;  or  at  least  that  the 
Assembly  took  upon  itself  to  prescribe  the  subjects 
which  the  Council  should  propose  in  the  usual  form  for 
its  deliberation.2  Still  there  was  one  important  part  of 
Solon's  constitution  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  re- 
mained almost  untouched3:  the  business  of  legislation, 
including  the  revision  of  the  laws,  still  continued  to  be 

1  To  satisfy  the  law  which  directed  that  every  decree  of  the  assembly 
should  be  preceded  by  a  resolution  of  the  council  (trfoSoukuiftei)  on  the 
subject,  it  was  only  held  to  be  necessary,  that  the  Council  should  make  a 
proposition  on  which  the  Assembly  might  deliberate.  But  the  Assembly 
was  not  bound  simply  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  measure,  but  might 
immediately  pass  a  decree  of  a  totally  different  nature.  To  the  examples 
of  such  a  proceeding  given  by  Schoemann  (De  Com.  Ath.  p.  £8.)  from  a 
later  period,  may  be  added  that  of  the  decree  moved  by  Euryptolemus 
(Xon.  Hell.  i.  7.  37.)  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  council  for  regulating  the  trial  of  the  generals  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusas. 

2  So  we  find  the  Assembly  decreeing  that  the  council  should  bring  in  a 
proposal  (w^oievXiue-xa-xy  itriiiyxiiv)  for  regulating  the  proceedings  against 
the  generals  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  7.) ;  and  yet,  after  it  was  brought  in,  it  was  as 
liable  as  any  other  to  be  rejected  or  totally  altered. 

3  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  46.  We  ought  perhaps  to  have  noticed  that  according 
to  Wolf's  view  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Oration  against  Leptines, 
p.  exxxv.)  the  business  of  legislation  was  committed  by  Solon  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Assembly,  and  was  only  at  a  later  period  transferred  to  a  section 
of  the  Helisea,  under  the  regulations  which  we  have  described.  That  the 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case,  appear)  to  us  clear,  not  only  from  the  testimo- 
nies adduced  by  Schoemann  (De  Com.  Ath.  p.  266.)  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Athenian  history,  which  shows  a  perpetual  tendency  in  the 
assembly  to  enlarge  its  powers.  The  new  practice  of  which  Demosthenes 
complains,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  frequent  changes  of  the  laws  in 
his  own  day,  is  evidently  no  other  than  what  Wolf  consider*  as  the  ancient 
institution.  Xcnophon  indeed,  or  whoever  else  is  the  author  ot  the  treatise 
De  Rep.  Athen  sneaks  iii.  2.  of  deliberations  about  the  enactment  of  laws, 
as  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  of  the  council  (njv  /Sii/Aiji 
fieuUCia-Gxi  froXXix,  ntt  tipum  Snot;).  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
word  topioi  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense. 
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committed  to  a  select  body  drawn  from  the  Heliaea, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Assembly  had  deliber- 
ately attempted  to  encroach  upon  its  province,  though 
it  is  probable  that  decrees  were  sometimes  passed,  which 
would  more  properly  have  been  called  laws.1  The 
security  afforded  by  this  institution  against  rash  inno- 
vations and  the  excessive  multiplication  of  the  laws, 
was  indeed  extremely  valuable,  though  imperfect.  But 
its  beneficial  effects  were  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  vicious  administration  of  the  laws  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  which  introduced  uncertainty  and 
confusion  into  all  the  relations  and  transactions  of 
private  life,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  public  disasters,  while  it  corrupted  the  character 
of  the  people.  Solon,  when  he  regulated  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tribunals,  seems  to  have  thought  it  desirable 
that  every  citizen  of  mature  age  should  from  time  to 
time  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
juror,  and  to  have  apprehended  no  danger  from  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  were  to  be  invested  with 
them  at  the  same  time,  but  rather  to  have  considered 
this  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  venality  and 
fraud.  And  in  fact  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of 
the  war,  that  verdicts  were  obtained  by  direct  bribery  : 
a  practice  which  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
oligarchical  associations  which  began  to  be  formed,  or 
to  acquire  a  new  character,  in  that  period.-'  But  Solon 
relied  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  the  simplicity 
and  notoriety  of  the  laws,  and  above  all  on  the  public 
spirit  and  pure  intentions  of  the  large  assemblies  whom 
he  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
calculated  on  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  his 
own  day,  but  which  was  afterwards  entirely  changed, 

>  Such,  according  to  Xenophon's  description  (Hell.  L  7.  21.)  was  the 
decree  of  Cannon  us. 

*  Diodorus,  xiii.  64  and  Aristotle  (in  Harpocration  MxaZw)  refer  the 
origin  of  the  practice  to  Anytus,  whose  case  was  probably  the  first  in 
which  it  was  known  to  have  been  used.  At  the  time  when  the  treatise 
De  Hep.  Athcn.  was  written,  the  multitude  of  the  jurors  was  considered 
as  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  it.  Yet  according  to  Schneider's  highly  probable 
correction  of  the  passage  iii  7.  the  terms  ctxali,*  ami  trutdixa-lut  were 
then  already  current. 
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when  the  judicial  duties  of  the  presiding  magistrates 
became  merely  formal ;  when  the  numerous  body  which 
was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  all  classes,  and  there- 
fore chiefly  from  the  lowest,  to  decide  a  cause  affecting 
life  or  property  without  appeal  and  without  respon- 
sibility, was  left  wholly  to  its  own  discretion,  which 
was  neither  enlightened  nor  controlled  by  any  superior ; 
when  the  laws  became  more  multifarious  and  compli- 
cated ;  but  especially  when  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
begun  to  degenerate,  had  contracted  a  wrong  bias,  had 
lost  its  early  reverence  for  truth  and  right,  and  had 
become  capable  of  sacrificing  them  to  its  interest  and  its 
passions. 

The  corruption  of  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice 
probably  began  with  that  great  extension  of  their  busi- 
ness which  took  place  when  the  greater  part  of  the  allies 
had  lost  their  independence  and  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  Athens  for  the  determination  of  all  important 
causes.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  enlargement  of  commerce,  multiplied  the  occasions 
of  litigation  at  home.  The  taste  of  the  people  began  to 
be  more  and  more  interested  in  forensic  proceedings, 
even  before  it  was  attracted  toward  them  by  any  other 
inducement.  The  pay  of  the  jurors  introduced  by 
Pericles  strengthened  this  impulse  by  a  fresh  motive, 
which,  when  Cleon  had  tripled  its  amount,  acted  more 
powerfully,  and  on  a  larger  class.  A  considerable 
number  of  citizens  then  began  to  look  to  the  exercise  of 
their  judicial  functions  as  a  regular  source  both  of  plea- 
sure and  profit.  Several  very  pernicious  consequences 
arose  from  this  bent  of  mind,  when  it  prevailed  in  the 
majority.  It  created  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  brought  his  case  before  the  court,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  persons  who  most  frequently  appeared 
there  as  claimants  or  accusers.  It  fostered  a  habit  of 
viewing  judicial  business  as  a  pastime,  and  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  a  cause  was 
conducted  than  to  its  merits.  The  taste  of  an  Athenian 
audience  on  ail  literary  subjects  was  correct  and  fasti- 
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dious  ;  it  was  keenly  sensible  of  all  the  beauties  of  ex- 
pression, and  could  not  tolerate  any  deviation  from  the 
strictest  propriety  of  language.  But  among  the  Athe- 
nians, as  among  the  Greeks  in  general,  the  faculty  of 
weighing  the  force  of  arguments  and  evidence  was  rare, 
and  it  was  little  cultivated  by  the  practice  of  the  popular 
tribunals.  Even  in  their  best  mood  the  Athenians  came 
to  the  hearing  of  a  cause  with  a  disposition  too  like  that 
with  which  they  took  their  places  at  the  theatre  to  com- 
pare the  compositions  of  rival  poets ;  and  in  later  times 
at  least  a  skilful  advocate  seized  every  opportunity  of 
interspersing  his  pleading  with  long  poetical  quotations.1 
Such  hearers  were  easily  dazzled  by  eloquence,  and 
when  their  attention  had  been  diverted  from  the  state 
of  the  question  by  the  art  of  the  orator,  it  was  never 
recalled  to  the  point  at  issue  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
whose  duties  were  confined  to  the  preliminaries  of  the 
trial  and  the  reception  of  the  verdict. 

But  the  prevalence  of  this  frivolous  habit  was  not  the 
worst  fault  of  the  Athenian  courts.  In  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  cases,  the  criminal  prosecutions,  they 
were  seldom  perfectly  impartial,  and  their  ordinary  bias 
was  against  the  defendant.  This  general  tendency  to 
rigour,  which  appeared  both  in  their  verdicts  and  judg- 
ments, arose,  independently  of  the  cause  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  from  the  desire  of  exercising  their 
power  in  the  manner  which  rendered  it  most  formidable, 
and  which  raised  the  importance  of  all  the  individuals 
who  shared  it.2  Even  this  propensity  however  was  not 
so  odious  as  another  motive  by  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  seconded.  The  juror  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office  did  not  forget  his  quality  of  citizen,  and 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the  issue  of 
a  trial  might  affect  the  public  revenue,   and  thus  he 

1  Spengel  (Artium  Scriptores,  p.  20.)  observes  that  if  we  judge  from  the 
remains  of  the  orators,  we  should  believe  thai  this  practice  did  not  begin 
much  before  the  age  of  Demosthenes ;  a  large  class  of  cases  hardly  admitted 
of  it  ;  and  no  instances  of  it  are  found  either  in  Lysias  and  Andocities, 
much  less  could  they  be  expected  in  Isarns.  But  the  "taste  of  the  Athenian 
courts  in  the  time  of  Aristonhanes  is  sufficiently  proved  bvhis  allusions  in 
tiie  Ve<p  579. 

8  De  Rep.  Ath.  i.  18.  Aristoph.  Vesp  554. 
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leaned  towards  decisions  which  replenished  the  treasury 
with  confiscations  and  pecuniary  penalties,  while  they 
also  served  to   terrify  and  humble   the  wealthy  class, 
which  he  viewed  with  jealousy  and  envy.      It  was  more 
especially  in  trials  for  political  offences  that  these  mo- 
tives most  frequently  co-operated  in  their  full  force  to 
the  defendant's  ruin.     A  large  fortune  was  both  an  ob- 
ject of  cupidity,  and  of  itself  raised  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
affection toward  the  democracy,  which  was  sufficient  to 
cover  many  defects  in  the  evidence  brought  against  the 
possessor,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  reduced  his 
income  by  voluntary  and  liberal  sacrifices  for  the  public 
benefit.     This  iniquitous  prejudice   was  not  only  the 
cause  of  many  unjust  sentences,  but  subjected  the  rich 
to  a  kind  of  persecution,  which  was  continually  threaten- 
ing their  peace,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  assail  them. 
For  on  this  notorious  temper  of  the  courts  was  grounded 
the  power  of  the  infamous  sycophants  who  lived  by 
extortion,  and  generally  singled  out,  as  the  objects  of 
their  attacks,  the  opulent  citizens  of  timid  natures  and 
quiet  habits,  who  were  both  unable  to  plead  for  them- 
selves,  and  shrank   from  a  public  appearance.     Such 
persons  might  indeed  procure  the  aid  of  an  advocate, 
but  they  commonly  thought  it  better  to  purchase  the 
silence  of  the   informer  —  unless    they   could   shelter 
themselves  by  such  an  expedient  as  that  which  Socrates 
suggested  to  his  friend  Crito1  —  than  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  risk  and  the  certain  inconvenience  of  a 
trial.     The  resident  aliens  were  not  exempt  from  this 
annoyance ;  and,  though  they  were  not  objects  of  fear 
or  jealousy,  they  were  placed  under  many  disadvantages 
in  a  contest  with  an  Athenian  prosecutor.2     But  the 
noble  and  affluent  citizens  of  the  subject  states,  above 
all,  had  reason  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  sum- 
moned to  Athens,  to  meet  any  of  the  charges  which  it 

1  See  above,  p.  128.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  thought  was  new,  but  the 
expedient  cannot  have  been  very  frequently  employed  before. 

2  Cleon  in  Aristoph..  Equ.  347.  seems  to  treat  the  management  of  a  cause 
against  an  alien  as  the  easiest  kind  of  practice  in  which  a  rising  sycophant 
usually  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art — u  *ov  htxloiov  u-xoe.;  iu  x»t» 
£ivov  fjt.no, xcv  .  .  .  uov  hvvotTO;  uva.i  ktyur. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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was  easy  to  devise  against  them,  and  to  connect  with  an 
imputation  of  hostile  designs  or  disloyal  sentiments,  and 
were  ready  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  orators  with  gold.1 
The  states  themselves  might  often  find  it  necessary  to 
gain  the  protection  of  a  powerful  demagogue  against 
the  oppressive  demands  of  the  sovereign  city,  as  we 
know  Cleon  was  once  bribed  by  some  of  the  islanders  to 
exert  his  influence  to  relieve  them  from  an  extraordi- 
nary impost :  and  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
squadrons,  especially  those  who  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting contributions  from  the  allies,  had  unbounded 
opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  terror  which 
their  presence  inspired. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
evils  and  vices  we  have  been  describing,  though  the 
most  copious  information  we  possess  on  the  subject  is 
drawn  not  from  purely  historical  sources,  but  from  the 
dramatic  satires  of  Aristophanes.  But  there  may  still 
be  a  question  as  to  the  measure  of  allowance  to  be  made 
for  comic  exaggeration,  or  political  prejudices,  in  the 
poet ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  colours  in  which 
he  has  painted  his  countrymen  are  in  some  respects  too 
dark.  If  we  should  be  willing  to  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  being  blinded  by  the  demagogues,  acted 
on  a  Turkish  system  toward  them,  and  connived  at 
their  peculation  and  extortion  in  the  prospect  of  after- 
wards reaping  the  fruits  of  their  crimes  while  it  punished 
the  delinquents2,  we  should  still  require  stronger  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  have  considered  merely 
as  a  bias  which  perverted  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  accompanied  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its 
nature  and  tendency,  and  that  the  Athenian  courts  in 
all  their  proceedings  deliberately  obeyed  the  foulest 
motives,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  dens  of  robbery 
and  murder.  That  the  mass  of  the  people  had  not 
sunk  to  this  degree  of  depravity,  may  we  think  be  in- 

1  Pax  622.  TV*  U  l^.ua^ao  itrtio*  -rov?  a-a^e/V  xa.)  *\ovriovs,  curia*  £» 
trfoo-TiBivTi;*  it  C(oto7  t«  Bjac/Sey.  .  .  ei  3s . . .  Xi^fiV  tut  rctUTCt.  votointmi 
t&ovv  TO  o"r  '-ax* 

i  Aristoph.  Eq.  1117  folL 
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ferred  from  the  grief  and  indignation  which  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  shown  on  some  occasions,  where  it  had 
been  misled  into  an  unjust  sentence,  by  which  it  stained 
itself  with  innocent  blood :  as  Callixenus,  who  However 
was  not  worse  than  other  sycophants,  though  he  was 
among  those  who  returned  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  died, 
universally  hated,  of  hunger.  This  conclusion  will  be 
confirmed  by  facts  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate. 
The  Athenian  character  had  undoubtedly  been  much 
corrupted  by  the  influence  of  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  virtue  of  a  nation  was  ever 
exposed,  which  may  perhaps  all  be  traced  to  the  first 
signal  breach  of  faith  and  justice  by  which  the  contri- 
butions of  the  allies  had  been  diverted  into  the  Athe- 
nian treasury ;  but  still  the  portrait  in  which  Parrhasius 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  lights  and  shades  with 
which  it  was  singularly  chequered,  was  probably  not 
less  applicable  to  the  people  in  this  than  in  any  other 
stage  of  its  history :  if  it  was  fickle,  passionate,  often 
unjust,  it  was  still  always  capable  of  mercy  and  pity  ;  a 
compound  of  generosity  and  meanness,  and  of  num- 
berless other  contrasts,  which  by  turns  excited  regard 
and  indignation,  admiration  and  contempt  in  the  be- 
holder.1 

The  danger  with  which  the  state  had  been  threatened 
by  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  awakened  a  spirit  of  more  sober 
reflection,  which  appeared  not  only  in  the  measures  im- 
mediately adopted  for  the  public  safety,  but  in  the 
patience  with  which  the  people  afterwards  listened  to 
proposals  for  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  and  submitted 
to  that  limitation  of  the  democracy  which  was  retained 
after  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  been  over- 
thrown. But  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  war,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  siege,  and  of  the  terrible  period  which 

1  Phn.  N.  FI.  xxxvi    10.     Pinxit  et  Demon  Atheniensium  argumento 
quoque  inpenicso.   Vol'twt  n.-imque  varium,  iracundum,  injustimi,  incon- 
stantem,   eunriomqiie  exnrn'.iilem     dementem,    misericorttem,  excelsum. 
gloriosum,  hunnlem,  feroceni,  fupacemque,  et  omnia  simul  ostendere. 
Q   2 
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ensued,  were  still  more  adapted  to  direct  general  atten- 
tion toward  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and  to  produce  an 
earnest  inquiry  after  a  remedy  for  the  inward  disorders 
out  of  which  they  had  mainly  arisen.  And  accordingly 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  there  was  not  wanting 
in  the  body  of  the  people  a  strong  disposition  to  profit 
by  past  experience,  to  correct  abuses,  and  to  guard 
against  their  recurrence.  Perhaps  if  the  past  could 
have  been  really  buried  in  oblivion,  or  the  feelings 
which  it  excited  *  could  have  been  perfectly  allayed,  it 
might  not  have  been  difficult  to  devise  measures  which 
would  have  secured  a  better  state  of  things  for  the  fu- 
ture, without  either  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  or  any  ma- 
terial encroachment  on  popular  rights.  The  immediate 
source  of  the  evil,  as  seems  to  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally felt  and  acknowledged,  lay  in  the  predominance  of 
the  demagogues  and  sycophants.1  To  prevent  the 
revival  of  their  sway,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
above  all  things  to  reform  the  con  titution  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  at  least  to  give  property  so  much  weight 
in  them,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  mercenary  motives.  Another  safeguard 
against  popular  levity  would  have  been  obtained,  if  the 
qualification  required  for  admission  to  the  Council  had 
been  newly  regulated  on  a  like  principle,  and  its  pre- 
rogatives enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  it  more  efficaciously 
to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  If  to  such 
measures  had  been  added  some  provision  for  the  more 
economical  appli cation  of  the  public  revenue,  and  for 
compelling  the  poorer  citizens  to  resort  to  pursuits  of 
honest  industry  for  their  subsistence,  the  Assembly 
might  perhaps  have  been  safely  left  in  possession  of  its 
ancient  functions.  The  government  would  then  have 
become  a  polity,  while  it  would  have  preserved  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  most  valued  characters  of  a  pure 
democracy. 

1  Lysias  Ti°i  tin/*.,   xxt.  p.  174.     traia-iv  »j5>j  fxvigiti  ir-nt,  oti  §*<*  uXi  rovs 
i-Siictu;    jraAirivo/J.-vov;  iv  ri  oKiyce^x'^  irtf^K^ctrict  yiyHT&i    Sik  St  reius  *l 
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Changes  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  have  heen  prac- 
ticable if  there  had  been  wisdom  and  virtue  enough  in 
the  leading  men  to  make  a  patriotic  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  salutary  innovation  which  presented  itself  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  But  after  the  revolution  which 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  time 
for  such  an  attempt  had  gone  by.  The  people  had 
been  taught  that  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  democracy 
were  light  in  comparison  with  the  excesses  of  an  oligar- 
chical dynasty.  Their  experience  in  the  artifices  of  the 
oligarchical  faction  led  them  to  consider  every  limitation 
of  their  political  privileges  as  a  step  toward  the  bondage 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped.1  To  part  with  any 
portion  of  their  power,  and  especially  to  transfer  it  to 
the  class  to  which  their  late  oppressors  belonged,  would 
at  this  juncture  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  frenzy. 
The  first  condition  of  future  prosperity,  even  in  the 
judgement  of  upright  and  enlightened  men,  was  to  keep 
the  old  constitution  entire :  the  second,  to  restore  it  to 
its  primitive  purity,  and  to  adopt  such  precautions  as 
were  consistent  with  its  safety,  against  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  its  practice.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  tone  and  the  feeling  which  prevailed  for  some  time 
after  the  civil  war.  The  termination  of  the  Anarchy — 
as  the  year  of  the  Thirty  was  called,  to  mark  that  the 
Archon  was  not  legally  appointed  —  was  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  period,  a  reign  of  law  and  order, 
under  which  the  pests  which  had  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
honoured the  commonwealth  were  never  to  be  seen 
again.  Nor  were  these  mere  empty  professions  accom- 
panied by  no  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The 
sincerity  of  the  people's  intentions  manifested  itself,  if 
not  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  yet  by  several  un- 
equivocal proofs. 

The  first  object  of  public  attention  was  the  state  of 
the  laws.  Nicomachus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  com- 
pleted his  task,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  estab- 

As  Ljrcurgui  «ayg,  c.  Leocr.  p.  1P5.  *-(<ru;au<y<M  xcti  tiiint  rkt  if x** 
meet  roct  tfihcvf  run  ri»  iv/*o»  xeohthoynaiv 
Q    3 
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lishment  of  the  oligarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the 
case  of  Cleophon,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  Thirty 
to  quit  Athens,  and  had  returned  with  the  companions 
of  Thrasybulus.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  re- 
stored Assembly  was  to  pass  a  decree,  on  the  motion  of 
one  Tisamenus,1  who,  like  Nicomachus,  had  filled  the 
office  of  a  public  scribe,  which,  —  after  declaring  that 
the  Athenians  were  henceforth  to  be  governed  by  their 
hereditary  institutions,  and  would  retain  not  only  the 
laws  of  Solon,  but  his  weights  and  measures,  together 
with  the  statutes  of  Draco  which  had  been  heretofore  in 
use  —  directed  that  a  legislative  committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  should  examine  the  existing 
laws,  and  should  propose  any  changes  which  they  might 
think  proper.  These  alterations  or  additions,  which 
were  to  be  published  within  a  month,  were  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  and  of 
another  legislative  body  appointed  by  a  more  popular 
mode  of  election,2  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
any  private  citizen,  who  thought  he  could  offer  useful 
suggestions,  might  assist  them  with  his  counsels.  The 
whole  code,  when  passed,  was  to  be  transcribed  on  the 
walls  of  a  portico  which  had  been  before  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  newly  awakened  reverence  for  antiquity 
which  breathes  through  the  decree,  was  still  more 
strongly  expressed  by  another  clause,  which  directed 
that,  when  the  laws  should  have  been  enacted,  the  coun- 
cil of  Areopagus  should  watch  over  them,  and  see  that 

1  Andocides,  Myst.  p.  11.  The  description  which  the  orator  gives  of  the 
decrees  which  were  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  new  legislation,  does  not 
perfectly  tally  with  that  of  Tisamenus,  which  is  afterwards  inserted  at 
length.  Andocides  seems  to  speak  only  of  alterations  and  omissions  which 
were  found  necessary ;  Tisamenus  of  additions  to  the  old  laws.  The  law 
of  Diocles  cited  by  Demosthenes,  Timocr.  p.  713.,  repeats  the  most  import- 
ant provisions  of  the  decree  of  Tisamenus  —  for  the  »«/*.«  e!  x$i  EixXtibttt 
Tidhm  it  hvn^ox^ctTts  are  no  other  than  those  of  Solon — and  only  adds  a 
clause  as  to  the  date  from  which  those  passed  after  the  archonship  of 
Euclides  were  to  come  into  force. 

2  Andoc.  Myst.  p.  11.  »i  vt/JttBirati  ci  mirctxo<ri6i  ovs  ol  ir^rou  uXs»t». 
This  reminds  "us  of  that  use  of  the  word  ivuMTctt  which  is  said  by  an 
ancient  grammarian  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Xenophon,  and  which 
Schneider  considers  as  the  only  argument,  which  he  is  not  able  to  get  rio 
of,  for  attributing  the  treatise  De  R.  A.  to  him.  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.  p.  93. 
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the  magistrates  carried  them  into  execution.  The 
Areopagus,  which,  since  its  authority  had  been  reduced 
by  Ephialtes,  had  discharged  its  remaining  functions  in 
great  obscurity,  though  it  had  maintained  its  ancient 
character  of  strict  probity  and  sober  judgement  *,  had 
again  begun  to  attract  notice  during  the  siege  by  some 
steps  —  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  explained  by 
Lysias  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact  —  for  the  public 
safety.2  It  was  however  probably  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  it  had  displayed  on  this  occasion,  as 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  constitution  back  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  ancient  form,  that  it  was  now  invested 
with  this  indefinite  power.  In  the  mean  while  it  seems 
that  a  different  body,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  ap- 
parently resembling  the  kind  of  privy  council  which 
was  created  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  was  appointed 
with  extraordinary  authority  as  guardians  of  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  until  the  work  of  legislation  should  be 
completed.3  That  the  laws  in  their  new  form  might 
be  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  epoch  at  which  they 
were  restored,  it  was  ordered  on  the  motion  of  Archinus 
that  they  should  be  written  with  the  enlarged  or  Ionian 
alphabet,  which,  in  Solon's  time,  had  not  come  into  use 
in  Attica,  and  was  now  first  employed  in  state  docu- 
ments. Hence  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Anarchy,  is  memorable  in  a  literary,  as  well 
as  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Whether  the  legislators  proceeded  with  their  task  so 
rapidly  as  the  decree  enjoined,  is  not  certain ;  but  at 
least  the  transcription  of  the  laws  appears  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  longer  time  than  had  been  expected,  and  we 
learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  this  delay  was  imputed 
to  Nicomachus :  that  he  was  again  entrusted  with  the 

4  In  the  Memorab.  iii.  5.  20.  Socrates  asks  Pericles  the  younger,  first 
whether  lie  is  not  aware,  that  the  Areopagus  is  composed  of  citizens  who 
have  undergone  the  legal  scrutiny  {hoxifjutciot) :  and  then  proceeds  to 
inquire ;  oTtSx  out  nvxt  xa.\\n»  »'  » o/j.i uoiti^oi/  tj  n,u,virt(o»  v  iixouerifov 
■txt  T6  blxctf  htxx&vrxs,  xxt  <rx\\x  srxtrx  fr^xrvmrxs  ;  Ow  /Ai/MpotAxt 
l$ri,  nurtit. 

2  Kratosth.  p.   126.  <rtXTjovo~r)t  rift  it  ' A^ucfi  xxyai  jSetiArf*  carrjixt. 

*  Andoc,^  Mvst.  p.  11.  fixitrQi  xvbcxf  lixofft,  revTtvs  2i  iTi/u.i\iio-9xi  rrj 
wiXUH,  tat  xt  oi  vijJM  Ti0t7-v. 

Q    4 
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office  which  he  had  discharged  so  ill  before,  and  that  he 
again  abused  it  for  his  own  advantage.  He  had  filled 
it  more  than  a  year1,  when  he  was  called  to  account  by 
a  client  of  Lysias,  from  whose  oration  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  his  history.  The  orator  charges  him 
both  with  wilful  tardiness  and  with  arbitrary  interpola- 
tions, committed  not  only  before  but  since  the  Anarchy. 
But  the  only  instance  he  mentions  as  belonging  to  the 
latter  period,  is  one  in  which  Nicomachus  was  not 
personally  interested,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  vindicate  rather  than  to  deny.  He  had  changed 
the  sum  allotted  by  Solon  for  the  public  sacrifices  from 
three  to  nine  talents,  and  thus,  according  to  the  orator, 
had  wantonly  increased  the  burdens  of  the  state,  at  a 
juncture  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  demands.  Tisamenus,  though  not  in- 
volved in  the  accusation,  is  mentioned  with  contemptu- 
ous indignation  as  a  colleague  of  Nicomachus.  We 
cannot  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  publication  of  the 
laws  was  so  long  delayed.  Perhaps  after  the  rest  had 
been  passed,  Nicomachus  may  still  have  been  engaged 
in  the  transcription  of  those  which  related  to  sacred 
things.  However  this  may  be,  when  the  new  code  was 
finished,  other  enactments  were  annexed  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  it  from  infringement  and  abuse. 
The  magistrates  were  forbidden  in  any  case  to  make  use 
of  an  unwritten  law.  The  law  was  declared  to  be  of 
higher  authority  than  the  decrees  of  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  :  and  no  law  was  hereafter  to  be  passed  af- 
fecting a  single  individual,  except  by  a  majority  of 
6000  secret  votes.  Among  the  indications  afforded  by 
these  legislative  proceedings  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 

1  Lysias,  Nicom.  p.  183,  speaks  first  of  a  term  of  six  years,  and  then  of  a 
term  of  four  years,  during  which  Nicomachus  retained  his  office,  though 
it  had  been  limited  to  four  months.  It  seems  clear  that  the  four  years  are 
included  in  the  six,  which  were  made  up  by  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Anarchy  to  the  date  of  the  trial.  VVachsmuth  (i.  <2.  2f>9.)  supposes 
that  both  the  four  months  and  the  six  years  began  alter  the  Anarchy ;  but 
this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  plainest  allusions  of  the  speech  (»»  Zuut 
irc7v  xXiiai  v$i}  reS  hiovros  hojiixa.  rctXaturus  ayaAurs.  p.  185.). 
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may  be  mentioned  the  revival  of  the  law  which  had 
been  first  proposed  by  Pericles,  but  had  either  been 
repealed  for  his  sake,  or  had  fallen  into  disuse,  for  li- 
miting the  franchise  to  the  children  of  Athenian  pa- 
rents1 ;  and  a  new  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  a 
pillar  in  the  Council  chamber2,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
passed  at  any  other  time,  would  have  been  a  monument 
of  extravagant  folly,  and  of  atrocious  injustice :  it  au- 
thorised any  one  who  discovered  another  to  be  aiming 
at  tyranny,  or  at  the  subversion  of  democracy,  or  at 
any  kind  of  treachery  toward  the  state,  to  kill  him  with 
impunity  :  and  it  seems  that  the  citizens  all  took  an 
oath  to  exercise  this  dreadful  licence3 :  a  measure  which 
cannot  be  defended,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  cal- 
culated more  for  a  temporary  impression  on  the  public 
mind  than  for  permanent  force. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  people  was  animated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  showed  itself  more  especially 
in  the  temper  with  which  the  courts  of  justice  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  receive  impeachments  brought 
against  the  authors  of  illegal  propositions.  In  such 
cases  the  words  of  the  law  which  was  alledged  to  have 
been  infringed,  were  scrupulously  weighed,  and  a  very 
minute  violation  of  its  letter  was  sufficient  to  turn  the 
verdict  against  the  defendant.4  A  signal  example  of 
this  severity  occurred  not  long  after  the  Anarchy.  Ly- 
sias,  by  his  sufferings,  his  services,  and  his  talents, 
might  fairly  claim  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  fran- 
chise5, which  had  been  so  often  bestowed  on  worthless 
objects.  Thrasybulus  himself  moved  a  decree  for  so 
rewarding  him,  which  was  carried.     The  proposal  was 

1  See  Vol.  in.  p.  167.     It  was  revived  by  Aristophon  the  Azenian. 

*  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  165.  trrrM;  «►  tJ»  ^ovX-VTv^iu.  This  was  a  refine- 
ment upon  the  ancient  law  of  treason,  which  was  inscribed  on  a  column 
in  front  of  the  Council-chamber  (t»  <rn  a-riXji  iu.r^cir6^  tov  ^«u>.ivtniev. 
Andocides,  M>st  p.  12.).  and  is  attributed  by  Andocides  to  Solon.  It  only 
provided  that  whoever  should  bear  office  in  the  city,  when  democracy  was 
abolished,  might  be  killed  with  impunity,  and  that  the  slayer  should  be 
rewarded  with  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

3  'E^rC'Vani-o  xxi  uu.ccu.1. 

*  JEschini's  Ctes.  p  81. 

5  He  speaks  of  his  own  merits,  De  Aristoph.  Bon.  p.  153.    to  *\v6o{   ri 
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perhaps  suddenly  suggested  to  him,  and,  confiding  in 
the  acknowledged  merits  of  Lysias,  and  the  favour  of 
the  Assembly,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  procure  the 
preliminary  vote  of  the  Council,  which  the  law  re- 
quired. On  this  ground  he  was  impeazhed  by  Archi- 
nus  of  Coele,  his  personal  friend,  the  companion  of  his 
exile,  who  had  himself  proposed  the  recompence  which 
which  was  conferred  on  him  and  the  partners  of  his  en- 
terprise against  Phyle.  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Archinus  entertained  any  ill-will  toward 
Lysias  :  but  he  took  the  lead  in  the  new  measures,  and 
perhaps  thought  that  such  an  example  of  jealous  vigi- 
lance in  behalf  of  the  laws  might  produce  a  salutary 
effect.  Thrasybulus,  or  at  least  his  decree,  was  con- 
demned, and  Lysias  lost  the  franchise,  which  he  never 
recovered.1 

Archinus,  and  all  the  other  true  friends  of  the  people, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  religious  observance  of  the  am- 
nesty, which  they  perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  With- 
out it  the  sycophants  would  have  found  such  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  nefarious  craft,  that  they 
would  probably  have  kindled  another  civil  war,  or  have 
given  occasion  for  Spartan  interference.  Beside  the 
oath  which  was  taken  by  all  the  citizens,  and  by  each  of 
the  councillors  and  the  jurors  in  their  official  capacity, 
to  fulfil  the  compact  made  with  the  party  of  the  city, 
one  of  the  new  laws  provided  that  no  criminal  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  instituted  before  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  should  be  revived,  though  judgments  given  in 
civil  actions  remained  in  force.2  To  this  law  Archinus 
added  another,  which  enabled  a  citizen  who  should  be 
charged  with  any  offence  which  was  covered  by  the 
amnesty,  to  bar  the  indictment,  by  a  plea  which,  if  es- 
tablished, subjected  the  prosecutor  to  a  heavy  penalty.3 
These   enactments   however  would  not  of  themselves 


'  X.  Orat  Vit  Lysias.    -Eschines  Ctes.  p.  82. 

2  Andoc.  Myst.  p.  12. 

3  Isocrates  c.  Callim.  p.  371. 
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prove  anything  more  than  the  aim  of  their  authors  ; 
unless  the  spirit  of  the  people  supported  them,  they 
could  never  have  been  more  than  a  dead  letter.  We 
have  however  the  highest  authority  to  prove  that  on 
the  whole  the  amnesty  was  faithfully  observed:  for 
Xenophon,  in  a  passage  of  his  history  which  was  pro- 
bably written  several  years  after  the  event  which  it  re- 
lates,  says  that  the  two  parties  continued  to  live  in 
concord  together,  and  that  which  had  triumphed  to 
abide  by  its'  oaths.1  And  this  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  a  remarkable  fact,  which  Xenophon  indeed  did  not 
think  worth  recording,  but  which  is  well  attested-,  and 
seems  a  striking  indication  of  the  excellent  temper 
which  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  popular  Assembly, 
as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  may  the  more 
safely  use  it  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  so  treated  by 
Isocrates,  who,  though  not  more  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  democratical  government  than  Xenophon,  repeats  his 
assertion  on  this  subject  in  still  stronger  and  more  ex- 
plicit language.  The  Spartans,  who  soon  began  to 
regret  the  part  they  had  taken  in  composing  the  discord 
of  the  Athenian  factions,  were  not  prevented  by  the 
distress  which  followed  the  Anarchy,  from  demanding  the 
reimbursement  of  the  100  talents  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  party  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
powering that  which  was  now  predominant ;  and  when 
payment  was  delayed,  they  backed  their  application 
with  threats.  They  indeed  might  consider  this  as 
a  debt  of  the  state,  and  their  claim  as  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  recent  revolution ;  but  at  Athens  it  could  not 
but  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light.  There  it  was 
natural,  perhaps  reasonable,  certainly  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  all  Greek  factions,  to  treat  it  as  a 
transaction  which  only  concerned  the  defeated  party, 
and  to  compel  those  who  had  received  the  subsidy,  or 

•  Hell.  ii.  the  end. 

*  Beside  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes  (Leptin.  p.  460)  Aristotle  appears  to 
allude  to  it  Pol.  iii.  1.  where  he  savs :  fcrapSrJ  t;»i?,  *o6'  *i  xi>.t;  i-r$cc-- 
*«/  Ton  oix  *l  *«X»f  .  oToy  orett  15  cXiy<x^xtCc;  *>  rv'ectnihoi  •yiftjrcti  hriut- 
K'ttTta.'    TO-i     "ykf    e:jn  t«  cvuSiKeux.    Itiu    fioCkoiTOU    iiotXClit,   i(  tit  tr,t 
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for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  to  refund  it.  And 
this  was  the  course  proposed  by  many  speakers,  in  an 
assembly  which  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
The  treasury  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced 
so  low,  that  it  could  not  furnish  funds  for  domestic  ex- 
penses, which  were  accounted  most  indispensable,  and 
that  the  satisfaction  of  the  Boeotians — though  the  small 
debt  due  to  them,  if  the  individuals  who  contracted  it 
were  unable  to  discharge  it,  should  on  every  ground  of 
policy,  justice,  honour,  and  gratitude,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of 
Sparta  —  had  been  hitherto  postponed  at  the  risk  o£ 
hostilities  with  a  formidable  neighbour.  Nevertheless 
for  the  sake  of  concord  the  Assembly  charged  itself 
with  the  repayment  of  the  100  talents,  and  decreed  that 
they  should  be  raised  by  an  extraordinary  general  con- 
tribution.1 Testimony,  little  less  forcible,  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  people  was  tacitly  given  by  several  of  the 
worst  tools  of  the  oligarchy,  who,  though  stained  with 
innocent  blood,  and  objects  of  universal  abhorrence,  re- 
mained at  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
orator2,  relying  on  the  amnesty,  and  enjoying  its  pro- 
tection. 

But  both  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  were  aware  that 
their  assertions  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  amnesty 
was  observed  were  true  only  in  a  general  sense,  and  did 
not  wish  them  to  be  interpreted  with  such  rigour  as  to 
exclude  all  exceptions  or  limitations.  Their  mean- 
ing can  only  have  been,  that  the  victorious  party  adhered 
to  its  engagements  as  closely  as  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  under  such  circumstances,  or  at  least  so  as  to 
prove  that  the  prevailing  disposition  was  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  concord. 3     Their  full  knowledge  of  the  real 

1  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  460.  rh»  irj/xev  avvutnnyxuy.  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  225. 
K0ivy,v  xotfooMrOou  Tr,v  cfxchctm. 

2  Andocides,  Myst.  p.  13. 

3  The  Athenian  amnesty  has  perhaps  acquired  a  little  more  celebrity 
than  it  is  entitled  to.  It  differed  only  in  the  express  reference  to  past 
causes  of  animosity  from  the  oath  of  concord,  which,  as  we  learn  from  a 
passage  of  the  Memorabilia,  was  taken  in  every  Greek  city.  Socrates  is 
there  made  to  say  (iv.  4.  16.),  sravTa^au  jv  <rfjf  'EX/.«.h  volu;  xitrou,  r<ws 
*o\tTcis  ofAvvvxt  biMvonnu,  xxi  nrxtrxxw  it*#i>»v<ri  tov  o°xov  toutoh.    There 
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state  of  the  case  gives  the  greater  weight  to  their  testi- 
mony. It  would  have  been  extravagant  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  all  traces  of  the  past  struggles  should  be  at 
at  once  effaced,  all  injuries  forgiven,  all  resentments 
appeased,  or  that  private  passions  should  not  give  rise  to 
many  attempts,  which  could  scarcely  be  all  unsuccessful, 
to  violate  the  public  compact.  There  were  numbers 
who  had  personal  wrongs  to  revenge.  The  sycophants 
of  the  former  period  had  been  thinned,  but  not  exter- 
minated, by  the  Thirty ;  many  of  those  who  had  escaped 
returned  among  the  other  exiles  with  the  merit  of  their 
recent  sufferings ;  and,  if  they  needed  any  new  induce- 
ment, might  be  driven  by  poverty  into  their  old  pursuits. 
The  finances  were  also  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  those  who  depended  for  most  of 
their  enjoyments,  if  not  for  subsistence,  on  the  revenue, 
to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  issue  of  a  cause  by  which  the 
treasury  might  be  relieved.  And  we  find  but  too  abun- 
dant evidence  in  contemporary  authors,  more  especially 
in  the  works  of  Lysias,  of  the  pernicious  operation  of  all 
these  causes. 

Lysias  himself  was,  like  Antiphon,  an  advocate  by 
profession,  whose  pen  was  at  the  service  of  every  suitor. 
His  practice  was  very  large,  his  style  highly  admired, 
and  his  skill,  as  well  as  his  good  fortune,  must  have  been 
great,  if  out  of  230  orations  which  he  composed  two 
only  were  unsuccessful.  Those  which  have  been  preserved 
almost  all  relate  to  the  period  following  the  Anarchy ;  and 
they  show  that,  if  the  oaths  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
amnesty  was  guarded  were  not  formally  broken,  they  were 
sometimes  eluded,  and  that  the  sycophants  began  by 
degrees  to  lift  up  their  heads  again.  Among  them  is  one 
which  was  delivered  by  Lysias  himself,  and  which  seems 
directly  to  violate  the  amnesty.  It  is  an  accusation  of 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  arrested  his  brother  Polemarchus, 
but  had  remained  at  Athens  with  Phido,  after  his  other 


were  probably  many  states  where  tlie  oath  was  less  scrupulously  ob- 
served than  at  Athens,  though  the  temptation  to  violate  it  was  nowherd 
•o  great. 
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colleagues  had  retired  to  Eleusis,  and  at  the  peace  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  leave  the  city.  He  relied,  it 
appears,  chiefly  on  his  connection  with  Theramenes, 
who  was  now  considered  by  many  as  a  martyr  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  on  the  general  moderation  which, 
notwithstanding  his  participation  in  the  atrocious  mea- 
sure through  which  Lysias  lost  his  brother,  he  had  shown 
in  his  office.  Though  his  defence  is,  us  usual,  antici- 
pated, we  find  no  intimation  that  he  either  had  pleaded, 
or  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty.  It  seems 
therefore  that  this  prosecution  was  treated  as  an  inquirv, 
to  which,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  agreement,  as  it 
is  reported  by  Andocides  l,  the  Thirty  and  the  Eleven, 
if  they  desired  to  return  to  Athens,  were  still  liable. 
Another  oration,  which,  though  the  prosecution  for  which 
it  was  composed  was  not  instituted  by  Lysias  himself, 
must  be  regarded  as  describing  his  own  views  and  feelings, 
calls  for  justice  against  the  informer  Agoratus,  to  whose 
villany  it  imputes  a  great  share  in  producing  the  recent 
calamities.  But  Agoratus,  notwithstanding  the  services 
he  had  done  to  the  oligarchy,  had,  like  Nicomachus, 
found  himself  obliged  to  fly  from  Athens  under  the 
Thirty,  and  only  returned  with  Thrasybulus.  He  was 
expected  to  allege  his  exile  as  a  proof  of  his  patriotism ; 
he  also  pretended  to  a  share  in  the  assassination  of  Phry- 
nichus,  which  indeed  according  to  the  existing  law  was 
a  praiseworthy  act ;  and  the  speaker  takes  pains  to  divest 
him  of  this  merit ;  but  he  likewise  claimed  the  benefit 
of  the  amnesty ;  and  this  last  plea  is  only  met  by  an 
attempt  to  show  that  none  but  the  party  of  the  city  are 
entitled  to  it :  a  distinction  which  seems  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  measure,  and 
may  more  easily  be  excused  in  Lysias  than  defended  on 
general  grounds.  The  charge  brought  against  Nico- 
machus included  some  points  of  his  conduct  in  the  period 
after  the  Anarchy,  but  the  main  ground  of  accusation 
was  the  aid  which  he  had  afforded  to  the  oligarchical 

1    De   Myst.   p.  12.    ov  (Mxtrixot-x^ffca  tZv  toXitvv  oiomt,  (rX^»  t£>>  T«/a- 
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party  in  the  proceedings  against  Cleophon.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  that  Nicomachus  had  charged  the 
prosecutor,  who  had  staid  at  Athens  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty,  with  having  been  one  of  the  Four 
Hundred. 

Another  cause  in  which  Lysias  was  employed  by  the 
prosecutor  relates  to  a  much  more  celebrated  person.  It 
was  the  son  of  Alcibiades  who  was  charged  with  a  breach 
of  military  discipline.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  doubt- 
ful, and  are  of  little  importance  for  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  speech  illustrates  some  of  the  prevailing 
defects  of  the  Athenian  administration  of  justice,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  speaker  avows  that 
his  motive  is  hereditary  and  personal  enmity  toward  the 
defendant ;  he  enters  into  a  history  of  his  early  life, 
which,  unless  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross  falsehoods,  proves 
that  he  resembled  his  father  chiefly  in  some  of  his  worst 
vices ;  but  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  proper  question  : 
and  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  political  offences  of 
the  elder  Alcibiades,  as  a  ground  for  condemning  the 
son.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  allusions,  that  the  young 
man,  when  a  child,  was  in  danger  of  being  involved  in 
the  same  sentence  with  his  father,  by  the  fury  of  the 
people,  or  the  malice  of  the  adverse  faction1,  and  that, 
among  the  reports  which  were  spread  about  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  of  iEgos-potami,  one  attributed  it  to  the 
treachery  of  Alcibiades,  no  less  than  to  that  of  Adiman- 
tus.  The  speaker  adopts  this  calumny  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact;  and  thus  contrives  to  represent  him  as 
a  main  author  of  the  late  calamities,  and  as  deserving 
a  share  of  the  hatred  due  to  the  Thirty.  It  appears 
however  likewise,  that  the  name  of  Alcibiades  was  still 
popular  enough  to  serve  with  many  as  a  screen  for  the 
fadings  of  his  son. 

Though  we  cannot  trust  the  title  of  an  oration  which  is 
attributed  to  Lysias  against  Andocides,  we  have  one  still 

•  Alcib  i.  p.  141.  ert  xecis  r, v  .  .  . .  oik  r«  rev  t«t«»?  i.u.xfrr,/UMra  oXlytu 
r*i{  'itijza.  ircteibotir,.  lsocr.  De  Big.  p.  35S  oirrw  t:ttx.^cc  try  y\yo*ut  ha. 
t->,y  rciv  tcctoo:  p  yv,i  ■x'.(i  rev  viuctTo;  us  xn^uvey  xetntrrr,*,  and  he  pro. 
ceeds  to  say  that  he  wa*  banished  wr>)e  yet  a  boy  by  thp  Thirty. 
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left  in  which  Andocides  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  answer 
to  the  same  charge,  and  it  is  from  this  defence  that  we 
learn  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  his  own  history, 
as  well  as  many  others  which  throw  light  on  that  of  the 
times.  He  had  been  released  from  prison  after  the 
information  with  which  he  had  allayed  the  popular 
ferment  in  the  affair  of  the  Hermes-busts.  But  some 
time  after,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  impunity 
which  he  had  received,  he  was  branded  with  ignominy 
by  a  decree  which  excluded  him  from  the  agora  and  the 
temples — in  other  words  from  the  civil  and  religious 
privileges  of  a  citizen.  Residence  at  Athens  was  insup- 
portable under  such  privations,  and  he  went  abroad,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  almost  every  corner 
of  the  Grecian  world,  Sicily,  Italy,  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia—  where  at  the  court  of  Archelaus  he  renewed 
the  hereditary  connection  between  his  family  and  the 
Macedonian  kings  —  Ionia  and  Cyprus,  where  he  also 
gained  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Citium,  according  to  some 
later  authors  by  a  very  nefarious  action l,  but  afterwards 
lost  it  again,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  island.  While 
the  Athenian  fleet  lay  at  Samos,  he  made  use  of  his 
interest  with  Archelaus  to  procure  some  naval  stores 
which  it  wanted  from  Macedonia,  hoping,  as  he  says,  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen,  but  when 
he  proceeded  to  Athens,  not  having  heard  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  happened  there,  to  claim  the  reward  of  his 
services,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  the 
instance  of  Pisander,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  after  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
he  applied  without  success  for  the  repeal  of  the  igno- 
minious decree,  and  was  again  forced  to  retire  into 
exile,  from  which  he  did  not  return  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty.  He  now  began  again  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  but  was  twice  called  upon 
to  defend  himself  against  a  criminal  information  grounded 
on  the  decree  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  civil  pri- 

1  The  abduction  of  a  daughter  of  Aristidcs  (she  must  have  been  a 
grand-daughter  at  least)  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sold  to  the  king  of 
Citium.    See  Sluiter  LecL  Andoc.  C.  4. 
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vi leges.     It  is  to  the  second  of  these  occasions  that  his 
speech  refers. 

The  accusation  comprised  several  heads,  and  it  was 
set  on  foot  hy  several  persons,  who  on  various  causes 
were  his  private  enemies.  Foremost  among  them  was 
the  wealthy  and  profligate  Callias,  the  chief  of  the  noble 
family  which  possessed  the  hereditary  superintendence 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  who  himself  at  this 
time  filled  the  office  of  Torchbearer.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Andocides,  Callias  was  provoked  by  the  resistance 
which  he  experienced  from  him  in  a  most  iniquitous 
attempt,  and  had  not  only  suborned  a  sycophant  named 
Cephisius  to  lay  the  information,  but  had  forged  another 
charge  against  him,  of  a  breach  of  a  sacred  law  relating 
to  the  sanctuary  called  the  Eleusinium.  With  them 
were  associated  some  persons  who  bore  him  a  grudge, 
because  he  had  thwarted  them  in  their  contract  for  a  part 
of  the  revenue,  out  of  which  they  had  been  used  to  make 
an  enormous  profit.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  oration  is  taken  up  in  the  vindication  of  his 
own  conduct  in  the  affair  which  caused  his  disgrace,  and 
with  the  arguments  by  which  he  claims  the  benefit  of 
the  amnesty.  He  urges,  that  if  a  verdict  should  be  given 
against  him,  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  a  vast 
number  of  citizens  who  were  now  living  in  secure  reliance 
on  the  public  faith,  notwithstanding  political  offences 
much  greater  than  those  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  among  them  to  one  of  his  accusers  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  council  under  the  Thirty.  "  Make  this 
precedent,"  he  says,  "  and  every  one  of  this  number 
will  be  in  danger,  either  from  private  enemies,  or  from 
sycophants,  who  will  start  up  in  crowds."  It  was  in 
the  third  year  *fter  his  return  that  this  cause  was  tried, 
and  if  this  language  shows  the  evil  which  was  then  threat- 
ening the  public  peace,  it  also  clearly  implies  that  it  had 
not  yet  risen  to  any  considerable  height.  The  issue 
of  this  trial  was  in  favour  of  Andocides,  who  remained, 
as  we  shall  see,  several  years  longer  at  Athens. 

It  would    be  easy,   but   superfluous,   to   accumulate 
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proofs  and  illustrations  on  this  head.  We  will  only 
notice  two  or  three  examples,  drawn  from  the  works  of 
Lysias,  which  indicate  that  the  evil  was  on  the  increase, 
and  the  spirit  of  sycophancy  growing  bolder.  One  of 
his  clients  is  obliged  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  speech,  applied 
to  him  only  in  common  with  all  the  citizens  who  had 
remained  in  the  city  during  the  Anarchy.  He  rests  his 
defence  partly  on  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and  the 
liberal  use  which  he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  and 
partly  on  the  amnesty,  and  concludes  with  the  re- 
markable expressions:  "we  (the  party  of  the  city) 
think  it  just  that  you  should  abide  by  your  covenants 
and  oaths  with  all  your  fellow-citizens.  Still  when  we 
see  the  guilty  punished,  remembering  your  past  wrongs, 
we  think  you  excusable :  but  when  your  vengeance 
falls  on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  without  distinction, 
all  are  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  insecurity  and  dis- 
trust."1 In  another  speech,  which  was  delivered  at 
least  thirteen  years  after  the  Anarchy2,  we  find  Ergocles, 
a  friend  of  Thrasybulus,  charged  with  having  urged 
him  to  a  treasonable  enterprise  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him  and  his  friends  from  the 
sycophants;  and  we  observe  with  surprise,  that  one 
who  is  using  the  words  of  Lysias,  throws  out  an  in- 
timation, that  Thrasybulus  had  listened  to  this  advice, 
and  had  perhaps  only  been  prevented  by  his  death  from 
sullying  his  reputation  by  an  act  of  open  rebellion.3 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority,  how  greatly  the 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  poverty  of  the  state  and  of 
individuals,  which  was  but  slowly  relieved,  and  while  it 
whetted  private  rapacity,  sharpened  the  rigour  of  the 
tribunals  in  all  cases  affecting  the  interests  of  the  trea- 
sury. And  its  effects  were  no  less  visible  in  the  Council 
than  in  the  courts  of  justice,  though  here  perhaps  the 
immediate  cause  was  not  so  much  cupidity,  as  fear  of 

1  De  Affect.  Tyr.  fin.    There  is  a  chasm  at  the  end ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
Unfinished  sentence  is  sufficiently  clear. 
*  After  the  death  of  Thrasybulus  which  happened  in  389. 
»  C.  Ergoclein  p.  180. 
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the  people.  But  Lysias  mentions  as  a  notorious  fact, 
that  the  Council,  when  it  was  at  a  loss  for  ways  and 
means,  was  constrained  to  receive  informations,  and  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  citizens,  and  to  listen  to  the 
worst  advice.1  There  was  at  Athens  —  and  as  far  as 
we  know  it  was  an  effect  of  Athenian  humanity  which 
was  not  imitated  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  —  a  kind 
of  poor-law  by  which  an  indigent  citizen,  who  through 
infirmity  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  labour,  ob- 
tained a  small  daily  allowance,  which  in  the  time  of 
Lysias  was  only  an  obolus.  One  of  his  clients  is  in- 
dicted before  the  Council,  which  examined  all  claims  of 
this  nature,  for  having  received  the  alms  of  the  state 
when  he  was  able  to  gain  his  own  living.  The  case, 
even  if  it  is  a  fictitious  one  -,  seems  to  show  either  that 
the  pensioners  were  very  numerous  or  that  the  slightest 
burdens  were  felt.  Yet  it  was  not  from  parsimony  and 
industry  that  the  alleviation  of  the  public  distress  was 
sought.  It  was  so  far  from  giving  rise  to  vigorous 
measures  of  retrenchment,  that,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  Anarchy,  on  the  motion  of  a  demagogue  named 
Agyrrhius,  the  pay  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly  was 
raised  from  one  obolus  to  three  ;  and  all  the  abuses  of 
the  theoric  fund  were  renewed  and  aggravated.  In  one 
article  only  Agyrrhius  showed  a  disposition  to  economy  ; 
he  cut  down  the  remuneration  which  had  been  hitherto 
given  to  the  poets  whose  ingenuity  furnished  the  best 
part  of  the  public  entertainments;  and  it  seems  not 
improbable    that  his  motive  for  this  paltry  reduction 

1  Nicom.  p.  185.  But  the  orator's  language  does  not  bear  out  Hume's 
remark  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  401.) :  that  he  "  speaks  of  it,  as  a  maxim  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that,  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death 
some  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  strangers  for  the  sake  of  the  forfeiture." 

*  So  Boeckh  suspects  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Ath.  ii.  17.  not.  404J  on  account  of 
a  vein  of  pleasantry  which  runs  through  the  speech,  but  which  he  seems  to 
us  to  describe  in  rather  too  strong  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  the  possierlichen 
Tone  and  Spasshafttgkeit.  It  remains  however  to  be  considered  whether 
such  a  tone  is  more  likely  to  have  been  assumed  in  a  declamation  on  the 
subject  Perhaps  one  might  rather  be  surprised  not  to  rind  more  instances 
of  wit  in  Athenian  pleadings,  and  we  may  look  upon  this  as  a  valuable 
specimen  of  tbOM  ccrrtlx,  to  which  Demosthenes  ?Aristocr.  p.  689.)  attri- 
butes so  much  efficacy.  Another  is  given  in  the  Greek  life  of  Aristo- 
phanes, p.  xiv.  Bekk.  Compare  Vesp.  567.  *<  5s  MaTrwir',  b'  iyi  yiXaaot 
mau  TO*  5-t/w»  xxrxbauxt. 
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was  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  dramatic  satire  under 
which  he  had  smarted.  There  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Lysias,  a  whole  class  of  prosecutions,  which  arose  im- 
mediately out  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  It  appears 
that  a  new  hoard  of  magistrates  under  the  title  of 
Syndics1  was  appointed  immediately  after  the  Anarchy, 
to  receive  informations  about  property  due  to  the  state. 
When  the  property  of  a  delinquent  had  been  confiscated, 
if  it  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  its  amount,  his  nearest  relatives  and 
most  intimate  friends  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
secreted  a  part  of  it,  and  became  liable  to  a  charge 
which  it  was  generally  extremely  difficult  to  repel.  So 
after  Ergocles,  the  defendant  in  the  cause  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  put  to  death  for  peculation  and  trea- 
son, his  kinsman  and  friend  Philocrates,  was  accused  of 
embezzling  his  property,  and  in  the  speech  composed  by 
Lysias  for  the  occasion  is  called  upon  to  prove  either 
that  others  were  in  possession  of  it,  or  that  the  judg- 
ment under  which  Ergocles  had  suffered  was  unjust. 
But  two  facts  which  are  incidentally  disclosed  in  the 
speech  are  more  important  than  the  case  itself.  Erg- 
ocles, it  is  said,  had  deposited  three  talents  with  his 
advocates,  which  they  were  to  retain  if  he  gained  his 
cause  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial  his  friends  had  pub- 
licly boasted  that  they  had  purchased  1500  votes  in 
Piraeus  and  l600  in  the  city.  In  another  case  of  a 
like  nature  the  client  of  Lysias  is  able  to  give  seemingly 
very  clear  proofs  that  the  property  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  embezzling  did  not  exist ;  he  was  also  able  to 
plead  the  extraordinary  liberality  with  which  his  family 
had  contributed  to  the  public  exigencies  and  had  re- 
lieved the  distress  of  individuals  ;  for  his  father  had  not 
only  discharged  the  most  expensive  liturgies,  but  had 
portioned  out  several  poor  girls,  had  ransomed  captives, 
and  defrayed  the  cost  of  burials,  and  had  thus  spent 
the  greater  part  of  a  large  fortune  ;  yet  he  thinks  it 
necessary   to    deprecate  the   adverse  prejudices  of  the 

l  Harpocratio  1-^otxu. 
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court  with  the  remark,  that  it  would  be  not  only  for  the 
honour  but  for  the  interest  of  the  people  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  the  small  remnant  that  was  left 
of  his  family  property,  which  would  still  be  employed 
as  before  in  the  public  service.1  The  same  ground  is 
taken  by  the  speaker  in  another  case,  which  is  much 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  parties  interested, 
though  it  is  not  equally  intelligible.  The  brother  and  son 
of  the  unfortunate  Nicias  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Thirty,  though  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that,  if  they  had  been  willing,  they  might  have 
shared  the  power  of  the  oligarchs.  Their  children  had 
been  presented  to  Pausanias,  to  incline  him  toward  the 
cause  of  the  exiles,  or  to  afford  him  a  pretext  for  em- 
bracing it.  Yet,  many  years  after  the  Anarchy,  we 
find  the  son  of  Eucrates  pleading  to  avert  the  confis- 
cation of  his  father's  property.  And  it  appears  that  his 
patrimony  had  been  claimed  by  the  treasury  shortly 
after  the  restoration  of  democracy;  that  it  had  then 
been  successfully  defended,  but  was  now  again  threat- 
ened ;  under  what  title  or  colour  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover. Lysias  however  makes  his  client,  after  having 
urged  the  claims  of  his  family  on  the  public  gratitude, 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  which  he  considers 
as  represented  by  the  court.  "If  you  were  really 
gainers  by  unjust  confiscations,"  he  argues,  "  there 
would  be  some  ground  for  disregarding  our  pleas.  But 
such  proceedings  must  tend  to  disturb  that  concord 
which  you  have  acknowledged  by  your  public  acts  to 
be  the  greatest  of  blessings."  And  then  he  adds  an- 
other argument  similar  to  that  of  the  orator's  client  in 

1  Fro  Bon.  Aristoph.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  that  in  Bremi's  edition  of 
this  speech,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  which  is  superintended  by  two  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany,  so  great  a  mistake  should  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  as  that  which  the  editor  has  made  about  the 
history  of  Xicophemus  and  Aristophanes,  who,  as  he  informs  his  readers, 
were  put  to  death  under  the  Thirty;  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
speech  that  they  survived  the  battle  of  Cnidus  four  or  five  years.  Kremi 
however  justly  remarks  that  the  violence  with  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  was  common  under  the  Thirty  ;  while  it  was  so  contrary  to 
the  practice  and  spirit  of  the  democracy,  that  no  candid  writer  could  have 
thought  of  drawing  any  inference  from  the  obscure  allusions  made  to  it  in 
the  speech. 
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the  last  mentioned  case :  "  Our  property,  if  confiscated, 
will  be  wasted  by  those  who  claim  it  for  the  treasury  ; 
if  left  in  our  hands  it  will  be  expended  in  the  public 
service." 

These  instances  appear  to  betray  a  very  low  tone  of 
public  morals,  though  they  may  for  the  most  part  be 
referred  to  the  abuse  of  a  principle,  which  was  recognised 
in  every  Greek  state,  that  the  interests  of  individuals 
were  in  all  cases  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  good.  But 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  exhibit  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light,  as  well  by  his  general 
complaints  of  their  degeneracy,  as  by  a  variety  of  par- 
ticular and  personal  allusions.  We  perceive  that  gross 
vices  had  become  so  common,  that  they  were  scarcely 
thought  to  need  concealment ;  and  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  women  are  objects  of  unsparing  and  in- 
discriminate satire.  The  corruption  was  probably  deep 
and  widely  spread  ;  though  as  poverty  was  the  source  of 
many  misdeeds  to  which  the  affluent  were  neyer  tempted 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  may  have  retained  much 
of  the  ancient  purity  of  manners.  But  the  influence  of 
the  men  whose  character  and  station  might  have  enabled 
them  to  check  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  even 
to  enlighten  and  direct  the  rest  of  the  coipmunity,  was 
not  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  and  was  not  always 
exerted  for  salutary  ends.  Some  were  prevented  by 
timidity  or  by  their  love  of  quiet,  or  by  want  of  the 
talents  or  the  physical  powers  required  for  appearing 
as  speakers  in  the  Assembly  or  the  tribunals,  from  taking 
a  part  in  public  business.  '  Many,  irritated  or  dis- 
heartened by  their  political  disadvantages,  kept  sullenly 
or  despondingly  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, nourishing  a  secret  hatred  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
overthrowing  it,  and  avenging  themselves  for  past  in- 
juries and  humiliation.     The  spirit  which  prevailed  in 

1  Such  was  the  caee  with  Charm  id  es,  who  needed  the  exhortations  of 
Socrates  to  encourage  liini  to  enter  into  puMic  life  Xon.  Mem.  ui.  7.) 
ami  with  the  persons  mentioned  by  Xenopiion  Mem.  i.  2  +&. 
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a  large  part  of  the  higher  order  of  citizens,  is  illustrated 
by  many  passages,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
treatise,  or  fragment,  preserved  among  the  works  of 
Xenophon  under  the  title  of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth. 
Its  value  in  this  respect  is  the  same,  whether  Xenophon 
or  any  one  else,  was  the  author  ;  for  it  was  probably 
written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  apparently 
before  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  whole  is 
one  bitter  sarcasm,  and  in  every  sentence  breathes  the 
rancorous  scorn  with  which  the  writer  regarded  the  go- 
vernment and  the  mass  of  the  people.  According  to 
his  view  the  contrast  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
class  is  equivalent  to  that  between  vice  and  virtue. 
The  rich  are  the  worthy,  the  excellent,  the  wise :  the 
poor  are  ignorant  and  depraved.  Hence  the  two  classes 
are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other.  All  the  world 
over  the  best  class  is  adverse  to  democracy,  and  is 
therefore  oppressed  by  the  other,  when  this  happens  to 
gain  the  upper  hand.  The  common  people  will  not  be 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  be- 
cause, ignorant  and  foolish  as  they  are,  they  still  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  the  good  men  are  their  mortal 
enemies,  and  if  they  were  trusted  with  power,  would 
very  soon  deprive  them  of  their  liberty. l  Such  is  the 
strain  in  which  the  book  opens,  and  proceeds  to  the  end  ; 
it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  oath  which  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  ruling  body 
in  some  of  the  Greek  oligarchies  :  I  will  be  hostile  to 
the  commonalty,  and  will  do  it  all  the  harm  in  my  power 
by  my  counsels  - ;  and  one  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
has  been  rightly  attributed  to  Xenophon,  is,  that  in  his 
other  works,  which  were  all  written  later,  he  nowhere 
betrays  such  violent  oligarchical  feelings.  There  are 
also  indications  that  it  was  written  at  a  distance  from 
Athens  3,  and  therefore  most  probably  by  an  exile.  But 
still  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  representing  the  sen- 

1  1.4—9. 

2  PoL  v.  7.  19.     Kxi  rS  Itijjuu  «x*m«/{  ltrcu.au,  xml  PcvXivctn  o  t/  «►  i%* 


3  At!   ft.  i  ft  10.  n.  iii.  1. 
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timents  of  a  large  body  of  Athenians,  the  same  who 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  of 
the  Thirty. 

There  were  however  others  who  though  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  willing 
to  accept  and  even  eagerly  sought  the  highest  offices 
under  the  democratical  government,  some  from  common 
motives  of  ambition,  others  with  dishonest  and  malignant 
designs.  Xenophon  has  reported  a  conversation  hetween 
Socrates  and  the  younger  Pericles,  which  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  peace  of  Nicias.  1  Pericles  had 
either  been  elected  general,  or  aspired  to  the  office.  Yet 
Socrates,  after  having  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
the  Athenians  are  not  so  incurably  degenerate  as  lie 
thinks  them,  delicately  reminds  him,  that  he  has  not 
yet  qualified  himself  for  the  station  which  he  covets ; 
and  Pericles  admits  the  justice  of  the  reproof.  Nicias 
affords  an  example  of  a  better  spirit,  which,  though  rare, 
was  not  wholly  wanting  in  any  period  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. Though  he  both  saw  and  suffered  from  the  de- 
fects of  the  government,  he  served  his  country  zealously 
and  faithfully,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any 
oblique  aim.  Such  was  probably  also  the  case  with  his 
brother  Eucrates,  Conon,  Diomedon,  Leon,  and  perhaps 
with  several  others  among  the  generals  and  statesmen  who 
have  been  already  named.  But  a  still  higher  praise 
seems  to  belong  to  the  poet  Aristophanes,  and  his  genius, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  is  less  admirable  than  the  use  which 
he  made  of  it.  He,  whose  works  have  furnished  the 
most  abundant  materials  for  all  the  repulsive  descriptions 
of  his  contemporaries  which  have  been  given  in  mo- 
dern times,  never  ceased  to  exert  his  matchless  powers 
in  endeavours  to  counteract,  to  remedy,  or  to  abate,  the 
evils  which  he  observed.  He  seems  to  have  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  giving  wholesome  advice  in  that 
which  he  judged  the  most  efficacious  form ;  and  only 
took  advantage  of  his  theatrical  privilege  to  attack  pre- 

l  Mom.  iil.  5.    The  date  is  determined  by  the  state  of  public  affairs  de 
scribed  in  the  fourth  section. 
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vailing  abuses,  and  to  rouse  contempt  and  indignation 
against  the  follies  and  vices  which  appeared  to  him 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  worst  calamities  and 
dangers  of  the  times. 

The  patriotism  of  Aristophanes  was  honest,  bold,  and 
generally  wise.  He  was  still  below  the  age  at  which  the 
law  permitted  a  poet  to  contend  for  a  dramatic  prize, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  use  a  borrowed  name, 
when,  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  he  pro- 
duced his  first  work,  in  which  his  chief  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  manners. 1  In  his  next  his  ridicule  was 
pointed  more  at  the  defects  or  the  perversion  of  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  perhaps  at  the  democratical  system 
of  filling  public  offices  by  lot. i  In  both  however  he  had 
probably  assailed  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons 
of  the  day,  and  either  by  personal  satire,  or  by  attacks  on 
the  abuses  by  which  the  demagogues  throve,  he  provoked 
the  hostility  of  Cleon,  who  endeavoured  to  crush  him  by 
a  prosecution.  Its  nominal  ground  was  it  seems  the 
allegation,  that  the  poet,  who  in  fact  according  to  some 
accounts  was  of  Dorian  origin,  was  not  legally  entitled  to 
the  franchise.  But  the  real  charge  was  that  in  his  re- 
cent comedy  he  had  exposed  the  Athenian  magistracy  to 
the  derision  of  the  foreign  spectators.  Cleon  however 
was  baffled  ;  and  though  the  attempt  was  once  or  twice 
renewed,  perhaps  by  other  enemies  of  Aristophanes,  it 
failed  so  entirely,  that  he  seems  v  to  have  been  soon  left 
in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  public  favour  ;  and  he 
not  only  was  encouraged  to  revenge  himself  on  Cleon  by 

'  The  AxiTxXi7(.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party  which  had  just  risen 
from  a  fea>t  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules  (Orion  Axirx/tl:).  One  niij.'ht 
be  tempted  to  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules  in  his  character 
of  'AXtfixxxoc,  and  that  it  was  one  object  of  the  piece,  which  was  exhi- 
bited while  the  plague  was  at  its  height  [ocxux'^ovto;  rov  XoiutZ  SchoL 
Ran.  504.)  to  intimate  that  the  favour  of  the  god  (the  patron  of  gym- 
nastic exerci<es'  might  l>e  best  propitiated  by  a  return  to  the  ancient 
course  of  education,  which  was  no  doubt  contrasted  with  that  of  later 
times,  in  the  scene  between  the  sober  and  the  wanton  youth,  perhaps  with 
some  allusions  to  the  celebrated  Hercules  of  Prrxtieus. 

8  The  Bat£y>.oiwa;,  in  which  $n&ct\i  <raJv  '  At*ivttia»  rot!  xXr.^mrct;  k°%*(. 
Aristophanes  Vit  Kekk.  p.  xiii. 

3  Au/rt;«y  **<  rfirev  rvxeQotvTxOiif  xirifvyi.  Aristoph.  Vit.  Bekk 
p.  xiv. 
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a  new  piece,  in  which  the  demagogue  was  exhibited  in 
person,  and  was  represented  by  the  poet  himself  ;  —  who 
it  is  said  could  not  find  an  actor  to  undertake  the  part, 
nor  even  get  a  suitable  mask  made  for  it  —  but  he  at 
the  same  time  ventured  on  an  experiment  which  it  seems 
had  never  been  tried  before  on  the  comic  stage.  The 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  eminent 
Athenian  statesmen  and  generals  brought  forward  there 
and  placed  in  a  ludicrous  light;  but  it  had  never  yet 
beheld  its  own  image  set  before  its  eyes  as  in  a  mirror, 
which  reflected  the  principal  features  of  its  character,  not 
indeed  without  the  exaggeration  which  belonged  to  the 
occasion,  but  yet  with  a  truth  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken or  evaded.1  This  was  done  in  the  same  play  which 
exposed  Cleon's  impudence  and  rapacity ;  and  the  follies 
and  faults  of  the  assembled  multitude,  which  appears 
under  its  proper  name  of  Demus,  as  an  old  dotard,  not 
void  of  cunning,  though  incapable  of  governing  himself, 
are  placed  in  the  strongest  relief  by  the  presence  of  its 
unworthy  favorite,  who  is  introduced,  not  indeed  by 
name,  but  so  as  to  be  immediately  recognised,  as  a  lying, 
thievish,  greedy,  fawning,  Paphlagonian  slave.  The 
poet's  boldness  was  so  far  successful,  that  instead  of  of- 
fending the  audience  he  gained  the  first  prize :  but  in 
every  other  respect  he  failed  of  attaining  his  object ;  for 
Cleon,  as  we  have  seen  2,  maintained  his  influence  un- 

1  In  the  treatise  De  Rep.  Atli.  ii.  18.  the  author  remarks  :  xupuiluv  xcti 
xxxus  Xiyuv  tov  l%u.ov  olx  i&m  /$/«  S\  xihivovtrit  it  rts  vmet  fioCXiroti.  Schnei- 
der and  Delbrueck  (Xenopfton,  p.  144.  probably  the  only  reader  of  the  work 
who  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  satirical' invectives  in  it)  infer  from 
this  passage  that  it  was  written  before  the  Knights.  Boeckh  (Pullic 
Econ.  of  Ath.  iii.  5.)  thinks  that  it  might  nevertheless  have  been  written 
after  the  Anarchy,  and  that  the  restriction  alluded  to  is  that  which  was 
then  imposed  upon  comedy  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  But  it  is  not 
clear,  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the  expression,  xvfjtM- 
3e7*  rev  tr,uv»,  it  was  forbidden  to  do  so  even  then  ;  and  indeed  the  Eccle- 
siazusas  affords  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that 
Aristophanes  had  made  the  people  the  object  of  his  satire  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Knights  (see  Acharn.  606.  iia.  Qet.\x6,utvo;  —  us  xuuuhti  ry.t 
rokiv  iftSt  xxi  ro»  hr,/jkcv  xx6v5(i4u).  So  that,  if  the  treatise  De  R,  A.  was 
written  before  that  time,  the  assertion  above  quoted  would,  as  Roeckh  ob- 
serves, be  equally  false  ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  author's  hasty  or  wilful  misrepresentations.  Still  the  Athenian  Demus 
Appears  to  have  been  a  new  character. 

■  Vol.  III.  p.  300.  where  the  words  soon  qfter,  in  lino  25.  should  be 
omitted. 
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impaired  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  people  showed 
as  little  disposition  to  reform  its  habits,  and  change  its 
measures,  as  if  the  portrait  it  had  seen  of  itself  had  been 
no  less  amiable  than  diverting.  But  the  issue  of  this 
attempt  did  not  deter  him  from  another,  which,  but  for 
the  applause  which  had  crowned  the  first,  might  have  ap- 
peared equally  dangerous.  As  in  the  Knights  he  had 
levelled  his  satire  against  the  sovereign  Assembly,  in 
the  Wasps,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  year  before 
Cleon's  death,  he  attacked  the  other  stronghold  of  his 
power,  the  courts  of  justice,  with  still  keener  ridicule. 

The  vehicles  in  which  Aristophanes  conveyed  his 
political  lessons,  strange  as  they  appear  to  us,  were 
probably  judiciously  chosen,  as  well  with  the  view  of 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  audience  more  forcibly  to 
his  practical  object,  as  of  relieving  the  severity  of  his 
admonitions  and  censures.  As  time  has  spared  only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  earlier  and  the  contemporary 
productions  of  the  comic  drama,  it  is  only  from  the 
report  of  the  ancient  critics  that  we  can  form  any 
notio»  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  the- 
atrical competitors.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have 
introduced  several  improvements  in  the  structure  of 
the  old  political  comedy,  by  which  he  brought  it  to 
its  highest  perfection1,  but  to  have  tempered  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  grossness  of  his  elder  rival  Cratinus,  who 
is  described  as  the  comic  JEschylus.2  It  is  not  quite 
clear  in  what  sense  this  account  is  to  be  understood, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  satire  of  Cratinus 
can  have  been  either  freer  or  more  licentious.  But 
the  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  inimitable 
grace  with  which  Aristophanes  handled  every  subject 
which  he  touched.  We  are  informed  indeed  that  even 
in  this  quality  he  was  surpassed  by  Eupolis,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  shown  more  vigour  of  imagination  in 

1  Mi9oiivret{  TizHxivTt'tv  rr»  xufAuiVictv  —  sreAAa  r(otr<*iXoTtx*yura{  in  the 
fragments  vol.  i.  pp.  vi,  vii.  of  Bekker's  Aristophanes.  Yet  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  this  means  anything  more  than  what  the  poet  himself  boasts.of 
Nub.  529.  foil.     Pax  723.  foil 

8  n>  on  !t$irlTixurctre{,  xotrcurxtvi^aut  tk  t»>  hlrx*>>-»»  X*{**t>j{*. 
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the  invention  of  his  plots.1  Yet  another  account 
represents  Eupolis  as  more  nearly  resembling  Cratinus 
in  the  violence  and  homeliness  of  his  invectives  ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in  an 
epitaph  called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Graces,  studied  his  works  as  a  model  of  style  for 
the  composition  of  his  own  dialogues,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  place  in  one  of  his  masterpieces,  seems 
sufficient  to  prove  that  at  least  in  the  elegance  of  his 
taste,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  humour,  he  had  no 
equal.  We  are  still  less  able  to  pronounce  whether  he 
was  exclusively  or  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  patriotism  which  we  have  bestowed  on  him.  Many 
themes  of  his  satire  were  undoubtedly  common  to  him 
with  most  of  his  rivals.  Eupolis  even  claimed  a  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  Knights'-  ;  though  Aristo- 
phanes would  not  own  his  obligations  to  him,  and 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  the  plan  of  a 
celebrated  comedy,  in  which  he  attacked  Hyperbolus3, 
from  the  Knights.  These  instances  indicate  that,  as 
their  poetical  merits  were  in  many  respects  evenly 
balanced,  so  their  political  sentiments  were  on  several 
points  congenial  to  each  other.  But  whether  the 
works  of  any  other  comic  poet,  if  they  had  been  pre- 
served would  have  exhibited  the  unity  of  design,  and 
the  depth  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  we  find  in  Aris- 
tophanes, is  a  different  question,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 

How  much  Aristophanes  was  in  earnest  with  his 
subject,  how  far  he  was  from  regarding  it  merely  as  an 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  how  little  he 
was  swayed  by  personal  prejudices,  which  have  some- 
times been    imputed   to  him,   is   proved   less  by   the 

1  "EvxoXt;  ivQctvTO.e'TO;  ii;  Lti^oX^v  ten  xocrot.  rots  ihto8£<tu{. 

2  IL;k£ots*6v  n  xeel  alirxiori^ov  K^arnou  xoc't  EvxoXihot  fi).our$rlfjiovv'ran 
*j  iiu. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  544.  Eupolis  had  said  in  the  Baptae  tou;  '\t- 
xia<  ov»tr»ir,ffot  tS  <*aAa*«£  xoc2iu(i)trciiwriv,  and  Cratinus  in  the  Ihtrim 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Eg.  528.)  had  charged  Aristophanes  with  borrowing  from 
EupoliB. 

*  The  M«e<*a,-.     Nub.  545. 
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keenness  of  his  ridicule  than  by  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  for  Athens,  which  is  manifest  even  under  the 
comic  mask.  In  his  extant  plays  he  nowhere  intimates 
a  wish  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian 
institutions.  He  only  deplores  the  corruption  of  the 
public  spirit,  points  out  its  signs  and  causes,  and  assails 
the  persons  who  minister  to  it.  It  is  indeed  the 
Athens  of  another  age  that  he  heartily  loves ;  but  that 
age  is  no  remote  antiquity,  it  is,  if  not  within  his  own 
memory,  near  enough  to  be  remembered  by  the  elder 
part  of  his  audience.  He  looks  back  indeed  to  the 
days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,  as  the  period  when  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  at  its  height.  But  those  of 
Myronides  and  Thucydides,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  like- 
wise belong,  in  his  view,  to  the  good  old  times,  which 
he  sighs  for  ;  and  the  evils  of  his  own  are  of  still  more 
recent  origin.  He  traces  them  to  the  measures  of 
Pericles;  to  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  Athens 
with  regard  to  the  subject  states,  and  above  all  to  the 
war  in  which  he  had  involved  her.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  he  treats  as  entirely  the  work  of  Pericles,  and  he 
chooses  to  adopt  the  popular  rumours  which  ascribed 
it  to  his  fears  for  his  own  safety,  or  to  the  influence  of 
Aspasia;  and  to  consider  the  quarrel  with  Megara  as 
only  the  occasion  or  colour  for  it.  This  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  vulgar  slander:  it  was  piobably 
designed  to  express  the  poet's  real  opinion,  that  all  the 
grounds  alledged  in  favour  of  the  war  were  frivolous  in 
comparison  with  those  which  an  unbiassed  view  of  the 
true  interest  of  Athens  would  have  suggested  against 
it.1  The  restoration  of  peace  is  the  object  of  his  most 
ardent  wishes  ;  and  he  appears  to  believe,  that  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  worst  disorders  of  the 

1  We  cannot  believe  with  Roetscher  {Aristophanes  inul  sein  Zcitaltcr, 
p.  98.}  that  Aristophanes  invented  either  of  these  stories,  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand how  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  done  so  with  a  view  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  Pericles,  unless  it  be  thought  credible  that  the  Atherfi  ins 
were  induced  to  prolong  the  war  by  their  resort  for  his  memory.  Try. 
ga?us  indeed  professes*  never  to  have  heard  the  seandal  about  Phidias  be- 
fore  Pax  600.) ;  but  Plutarch  ;Per.  31.)  speaks  of  it  as  r,  x^'i'm  A«»  alri* 
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state.  The  war  he  regards  as  the  main  foundation  of 
the  power  of  such  demagogues  as  Cleon  and  Hyper- 
bolus.  If  peace  were  only  restored,  he  hopes  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  would  return  to  its  rural  occupations 
and  to  its  ancient  tastes  and  habits  ;  that  the  Assembly 
and  the  courts  of  justice  would  no  longer  hold  out  the 
same  attractions;  that  litigation  would  abate,  and  the 
trade  of  the  sycophants  decay.  Cleon  is  reproached 
in  the  Knights  with  having  caused  the  Spartan  over- 
tures to  be  rejected,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  by 
the  war  he  was  enabled  to  plunder  the  subject  cities, 
and  that  if  the  people  were  released  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  city  walls,  and  once  more  to  taste  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  of  a  country  life,  he  should  no 
longer  find  it  subservient  to  his  ends.  Hence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
play,  Demus  (the  personified  people)  is  introduced  as 
newly  risen  out  of  a  magic  cauldron,  restored  to  the 
vigour  and  comeliness  of  youth,  in  a  garb  and  port 
worthy  of  the  companion  of  Aristides  and  Miltiades, 
with  his  eyes  opened  to  his  past  errors,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  correcting  them,  the  poet  did  not  conceive 
the  change  thus  represented  as  hopeless,  and  still  less 
meant  to  intimate  that  it  was  impossible.' 

Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  this  hope  had  gradually  lost 
strength.  Three  of  his  remaining  comedies  are  entirely 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  recommending  peace,  but 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  between  the  first  two  and  the  last  of  the 
three.  In  the  Acharnians,  which  was  produced  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war,  and  in  the  Peace,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  thirteenth,  he  aims  at  reviving  the  old 
taste  for  rural  pursuits,  by  a  lively  description  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  husbandman's  life,  its  quiet,  freedom, 
plenty,  simple  and  cheerful  festivals.  In  the  Lysis- 
trata, — which  was  exhibited  in  the  second  year  after  the 

1  Precisely  the  same  thought  is  exprest  by  the  Chorus  in  'he  Peace 
(346 — 352.)  by  a  simple  metaphor  :  evxir  i»  /u.'  tC*oi;  iixa.«-T-/iv  h^i/u.lm  tuli 
hCaxoXov  . .  .  ccXX'  kxa.\hv  atv  At'  'iioif  xcti  jtoXi/  vi^ti^o*. 
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disastrous  termination  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when 
the  public  prospects  were  most  gloomy,  when  the 
Athenians  were  threatened  abroad  with  the  united  at- 
tacks of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  and  Persia,  and 
at  home  were  harassed  with  a  round  of  military  duties, 
which,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  kept  them  day  and 
night  under  arms ',  while  the  factious  intrigues  which 
ended  in  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  were 
already  beginning  to  agitate  the  state,  —  peace  is  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  deliverance  from  the  intolerable 
pressure  of  domestic  evils,  and  is  represented  as  brought 
about  by  compulsion,  as  the  close  of  a  civil  war  between 
the  sexes.  The  whole  play,  though  several  scenes  are 
extravagantly  ludicrous,  wants  the  hearty  gaiety  which 
breathes  through  the  two  others.  There  is  much  more 
of  earnestness  than  of  humour  in  the  poet's  allusions  to 
the  distress  of  the  times-,  and  to  the  general  poverty3, 
as  well  as  in  the  warnings  which  he  puts  into  his 
heroine's  mouth  against  the  political  associations4  :  a 
passage  which  is  extremely  interesting,  both  because  it 
proves  how  far  he  was  from  siding  with  the  oligarchical 
faction,  and  on  account  of  the  proposal  it  contains  for 
strengthening  the  commonwealth  by  a  liberal  commu- 
nication of  the  franchise  to  deserving  aliens,  and  by  a 
policy  which  would  bind  the  colonies  of  Athens  more 
closely  to  the  parent  state.  In  the  piece  which  he 
exhibited  during  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  he 
abstains  almost  entirely  from  political  allusions,  though 
a  passage  in  which  the  tutelary  goddess  is  invoked  as 
the  enemy  of  tyrants,  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
pointed  against  the  ruling  faction ;  and  another  seems 
to  censure  the  resignation  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.5 

1  It  is  to  this  the  poet  alludes  Lys.  555.  foil,  where  he  describes  the 
citizens  as  marketing  in  full  armour. 

2  .047.  ixttucc  rot.  xxxot,  xxi  rcc  ■xa.'a.xuuAia.. 

3  KH9— 1071.  ami  1189—1215.  Bek'k.  <  573.  foil. 

5  Tliesmoplioriazusa?  1148.  Qdvrfi'  S  rvpattvovs  e-rvyoZo-',  utrrif  ilxit. 
Wachamuth  (1.  L2.  p.  171.;  thinks  the  allusion  evident:  it  seems  to  us 
rather  doubt  Ail;  but  in  ,-»8.  the  poet  certainly  alludes  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  turned  out  of  office.     Whether 
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But  though  in  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes  the  war  was 
the  capital  evil  of  his  time,  was  the  source  of  many 
others,  and  aggravated  all  the  rest,  there  were  some  of 
great  magnitude  distinct  from  it,  and  of  earlier  origin, 
and  only  so  far  connected  with  it,  as  they  had  either  in 
some  degree  contributed  to  produce  and  prolong  it,  or 
were  themselves  maintained  and  fostered  by  its  con- 
tinuance. The  pernicious  effects  of  the  war,  as  far  as  it 
affected  the  character  of  the  people,  were  most  imme- 
diately and  principally  visible  in  the  lower  order  of 
citizens ;  but  changes  had  likewise  taken  place  in  the 
education,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  higher 
classes,  which  he  looked  upon  as  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  and  which  he  laboured  to 
counteract  with  no  less  zeal  than  he  displayed  in  com- 
bating political  errors  and  abuses.  Here  however, 
though  his  patriotism  was  equally  sincere,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  equally  enlightened.  What  he 
attempted  was  neither  possible  nor  advisable.  When 
he  was  entering  on  his  dramatic  career  Athens  had  been 
during  half  a  century  securely  seated  on  that  eminence 
of  power  and  glory,  to  which  she  rose  immediately 
after  the  Persian  war ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  that 
time  her  counsels  had  been  guided  by  a  man  whose 
personal  taste,  no  less  than  his  policy,  led  him  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  art  and 
literature.  It  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  ac- 
tivity ;  and  the  simple  course  of  education  under  which 
the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  had  been 
reared,  no  longer  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  noble, 
wealthy,  or  aspiring  part  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
Their  learning  had  not  gone  beyond  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language  afe 
enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  works  of  their  writers,  and  to 
express  their  own  thoughts  with  ease  and  propriety, 
and  they  bestowed  at  least  as  much  care  on  the  training 

as  Wachsmuth  supposes  he  means  to  reproarh  it  with  folly  or  pusillani- 
mity on  account  of  its  passiveness,  is  not  so  clear. 
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of  the  body,  as  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  But  in 
the  next  generation  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian  and 
Eleatic  schools  began  to  attract  attention  at  Athens ;  the 
presence  of  several  celebrated  philosophers,  and  the 
example  of  Pericles,  made  them  familiar  to  a  gradually- 
widening  circle,  and  they  furnished  occasion  for  the 
discussion  of  a  variety  of  questions  intimately  connected 
with  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  Still 
the  influence  of  these  speculations  on  the  general  state 
of  society  would  probably  have  been  very  slight  —  as 
in  their  own  nature  they  were  only  capable  of  interest- 
ing a  few  inquisitive  minds  —  if  it  had  not  been  at 
once  extended  and  perverted  by  the  rise  of  a  new  class 
of  men,  who  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sophists. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  many  obscure  points  connected  with  this  celebrated 
name.  We  will  only  observe,  that  to  form  a  just  notion 
of  the  men  who  bore  it,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
to  beware  of  confounding  them  together  as  if  they  were 
all  of  kindred  spirit  and  similar  pursuits ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  to  discriminate  between  their  literary  and 
their  philosophical  character.  We  are  for  the  present 
only  concerned  with  two  or  three  features  which  appear 
to  have  been  common  to  the  whole  class  from  its  earliest 
origin,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other.  The  soph- 
ists made  a  profession  both  of  philosophy  and  of  rhetoric, 
and  exhibited  their  art,  and  communicated  their  know- 
ledge, to  all  who  were  willing  to  purchase  their  lessons. 
This  last  is  the  mark  by  which  the  ancients  most  fre- 
quently describe  them  ;  and  though  it  is  one  on  which 
too  much  stress  may  have  been  laid,  and  which  may 
have  raised  an  unjust  prejudice  against  some  individuals 
of  the  class  l,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
when  we  are  considering  the  causes  which  determined 
the  bent  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  effect  which  they 

1  See  on  this  subject  Spengol  Artinm  Smptorcs  p.  id.  Vtd  Wclckw  in 
the  Keue  Kheuisch.  Museum,  i.  p.  3').  toll. 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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produced  on  their  contemporaries.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
not  more  usual  among  the  Greeks  than  among  any  people 
of  modern  times  to  labour  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  that  the  masters  of  eloquence  and  of  rea- 
soning might  as  fairly  claim  a  reward  for  the  pleasure 
or  the  instruction  they  afforded  as  the  poets,  physicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  or  artists  of  any  other  kind.  But 
among  philosophers  the  practice  was  certainly  an  inno- 
vation, and  indicated  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
in  which  those  of  earlier  times  had  been  used  to  prosecute 
their  researches.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty,  none  to  have  enriched  themselves 
by  their  philosophical  pursuits.  If  they  travelled,  it  was 
to  acquire  knowledge,  not  to  display  it ;  and  they  con- 
signed the  fruit  of  their  meditations  either  to  books  or 
to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zeno  the  Eleatic  is  to  be  considered  as  an  exception,  or 
is  to  be  placed  in  this  respect,  as  he  was  by  some  of  the 
ancients  on  other  accounts,  at  the  head  of  the  sophists. * 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  this  practice 
in  men  who  combined  philosophy  with  rhetoric,  even  if 
it  did  not  affect  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  was  to 
make  them  subordinate  to  the  art  by  which  they  were  ex- 
pounded and  maintained.  And  accordingly  it  appears  that 
the  most  eminent  even  among  the  earliest  sophists,  as 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  attracted 
listeners,  and  excited  admiration,  much  less  by  the  no- 
velty of  their  speculations,  than  by  their  rhetorical 
talents. 

At  Athens  especially,  where  the  value  of  eloquence, 
as  a  weapon  or  a  shield,  was  felt  every  day  more  and 
more,  the  youths  who  flocked  round  the  sophists,  were 
in  general  much  less  curious  about  any  truths  which  they 
had  to  deliver,  than  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  which 
would  enable  them  to  shine  in  the  Assembly,  to  prevail 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  argue  on  any  subject  and 
on  any  side,  so  as  to  perplex  their  adversary,  and  to 

1  Pseudo- Plato  Alcib.  i.  p.  119  But  perhaps  this  is  scarcely  sufficient 
authority  for  the  fact 
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impose  upon  the  hearers.  It  was  not  by  an  accidental 
coincidence  that  the  masters  who  taught  this  art,  also 
held  doctrines  which  tended  to  universal  scepticism.  It 
is  probable  indeed  that  each  Sophist  had  some  favorite 
topics  on  which  he  discoursed  more  readily  than  on 
others ;  but  still  it  seems  that  they  were  all  ambitious  of 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  discuss  any  subject  that 
might  be  proposed  to  them  ;  though  it  is  only  of  Gorgias 
we  hear  that  he  publickly  undertook  to  speak  on  any 
thesis,  and  to  answer  any  question.  All  subjects  might 
equally  serve  for  dialectic  or  rhetorical  exercises ;  and  as 
none  were  exempt  from  controversy,  so  according  even 
to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  no 
truth  could  claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  a 
plausible  opinion  ;  the  newest  and  boldest  proposition  af- 
forded most  room  for  the  display  of  acuteness  and  inge- 
nuity. It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  many  popular 
prejudices  which  had  long  been  held  sacred,  must  have 
been  violently  shaken  by  these  disputations ;  how  many 
objects  which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  with  awe,  must 
have  lost  their  venerable  aspect,  among  men  whose  minds 
had  been  chiefly  formed  by  a  poetical  literature,  and 
who  had  been  used  to  connect  not  only  their  religious 
belief,  but  their  social  duties,  with  the  rites  of  a  super- 
stitious worship,  and  the  traditions  of  a  fantastical  my- 
thology. The  masters  who  had  helped  to  excite  this 
fluctuation  and  conflict  of  opinion,  neither  wished,  nor 
were  able,  to  lay  it.  They  had  nothing  intrinsically 
more  valuable  or  solid  to  substitute  for  the  vulgar  errors 
which  they  had  dislodged. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Aristophanes, 
in  common  with  all  Athenians  who  loved  and  regretted 
the  ancient  times,  regarded  the  sophistical  circles  with 
abhorrence,  not  only  as  seminaries  of  demagogues  and 
sycophants,  but  as  schools  of  impiety  and  licentiousness. 
That  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  youth  should  be  di- 
verted from  military  and  athletic  exercises,  from  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure 
which  had  once  been  esteemed  the  most  precious  privilege 
s  2 
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of  a  Greek  freeman,  to  sedentary  studies,  which  at  the 
best  only  inflated  them  with  self-conceit,  and  stimulated 
them  to  lay  aside  the  diffidence  which  befitted  their  age, 
and  come  forward  prematurely  in  public,  to  exhibit  their 
new  acquirements  and  to  supplant  the  elder  and  graver 
citizens  on  the  bema,  or  to  harass  them  before  the  popular 
tribunals :  l  this  in  itself  he  deemed  a  great  evil.  And, 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  Knights,  one  of  the  resolutions 
which  Demus  adopts,  when  his  faculties  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  youthful  vigour,  is  that  he  will  bar  the 
agora  and  the  Pnyx  against  the  beardless  youths  who 
now  pass  so  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  public  resort, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  orators  in  technical  language,  and  will  force  them 
to  go  a-hunting,  instead  of  making  decrees.  But  it  was 
a  still  more  alarming  evil,  that,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  this  pernicious  result,  the  religious  belief  of  the 
young  Athenians  should  be  unsettled,  their  moral  sen- 
timents perverted,  their  reverence  for  the  maxims  and 
usages  of  antiquity  extinguished ;  that  subjects  which 
had  never  before  been  contemplated  but  at  an  awful 
distance  —  the  being  and  nature  of  the  gods,  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  domestic  and  civil  relations  —  should 
be  submitted  to  close  and  irreverent  inspection.  It  was 
according  to  the  view  of  Aristophanes  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little  moment,  what  turn  such  discussions 
happened  to  take,  or  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
sophistical  theories.  The  mischief  was  already  done, 
when  things  so  sacred  had  once  been  treated  as  subjects 
for  inquiry  and  argument.  But  he  perceived  the  evil 
much  more  clearly  than  the  remedy.  He  would  fain 
have  carried  his  countrymen  half  a  century  backward, 
and  have  forced  them  to  remain  stationary  at  the  stage 
which  they  had  then  reached  in  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress ;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  see  the  schools  of 
the  new  philosophy  forcibly  suppressed,  and  with  this 
view  attempted  to  direct  popular  indignation  against  them. 
Unhappily  the  only  case  in  which  this  attempt  succeeded 

1  Aristoph.  Ach.  650. 
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was  one  in  which   the  poet  himself,  if  he  had  been 
better  informed,  must  have  desired  it  should  fail. 

Aristophanes  closely  watched  all  the  workings  of  the 
sophistical  spirit,  and  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  they  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  sphere, 
but  pervaded  every  province  of  thought  and  action.  He 
was  naturally  led  to  observe  its  influence  with  peculiar 
attention  in  the  branches  of  literature  or  art  which  were 
most  nearly  allied  to  his  own.  He  was  able  to  trace  it 
in  the  innovations  which  had  taken  place  in  music  and 
lyrical  poetry,  but  above  all  in  the  tragic  drama :  and 
Euripides,  the  last  of  the  three  tragic  poets  who  are 
known  to  us  by  their  works,  appeared  to  him  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  sophists,  and  was  on  this  account 
among  the  foremost  objects  of  his  bitterest  ridicule. 
The  earnestness  with  which  Aristophanes  assailed  him 
seems  to  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  for  of  the  three  comedies  in  which  he  is  intro- 
duced, the  last,  which  was  exhibited  after  his  death, 
contains  by  far  the  most  severe  as  well  as  elaborate 
censure  of  his  poetry.  It  is  not  however  quite  certain 
that  Euripides,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  was 
so  popular  as  Sophocles.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
Socrates,  in  a  conversation  which  Xenophon  probably 
heard  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Sophocles  is  mentioned  as  indisputably  the  most  admi- 
rable in  his  art. }  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the 
success  of  Euripides,  if  it  is  measured  by  the  prizes 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gained,  would  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  great :  and  perhaps  there  may  be  reason  to 
suspect,  that  he  owed  much  of  the  applause  which  he 
obtained  in  his  life-time  to  the  favour  of  a  party,  which 
was  strong  rather  in  rank  and  fortune  than  in  numbers ; 
the  same  which  is  said  to  have  been  headed  by  Alcibiades, 
and,  on  an  occasion  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
to  have  deprived  Aristophanes  of  the  prize.  -    Alcibiades, 

1  Mem.  i  4.  3.  He  is  classed  with  Homer,  the  dithyrambic  poet  Mela- 
nippides,  Polyclitus,  and  Zeuxis. 

»  Even  by  Ariatophanea  (Han.  770.}  Euripides  is  represented  as  the  fa. 
vorite  only  of  a  clasa  in  Hades —  which  indeed  is  said  to  be  there  the 

s  3 
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as  we  have  seen  ',  employed  Euripides  to  celebrate  his 
Olympic  victories ;  and  his  patronage  was  sufficient  to 
spread  the  poet's  fame  at  home  and  abroad.  The* 
anecdote  about  the  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Sicily  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view ;  as  is  the 
invitation  which  he  received  a  little  before  his  death 
from  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  at  whose  court  he  ended 
his  life ;  and  the  admiration  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
expressed  for  him,  by  buying  his  tablets  and  pen  at 
a  high  price,  to  dedicate  them  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

Aristophanes  was  so  far  from  being  blind  to  the 
poetical  merits  of  Euripides,  that  he  was  himself  charged 
by  his  rivals  with  borrowing  from  him  2,  and  in  one  of 
his  lost  plays  acknowledged  that  in  his  diction  he  had 
imitated  the  terseness  of  the  tragic  poet,  but  asserted 
that  his  thoughts  were  less  vulgar. 3  How  accurately 
he  had  studied  the  works  of  the  tragic  drama,  how  vividly 
he  perceived  the  genuine  character  of  Greek  tragedy,  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  poet,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  contest  which 
he  feigns  between  iEschylus  and  Euripides.  But  his 
criticism  would  probably  have  been  less  severe,  if  he 
had  not  considered  Euripides  less  in  his  poetical  character 
than  in  his  connection  with  the  sophistical  school.  Eu- 
ripides had  in  fact  been  a  hearer  of  Anaxagoras,  and 


largest  —  composed  of  the  footpads,  cutpurses,  parricides,  and  house- 
breakers, who  are  delighted  with  his  rhetorical  artifices.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  class  as  that  which  in  the  Wasps  1038.  Aristophanes  describes 
himself  to  have  attacked  in  the  clouds—  the  r,iria.>.oi  and  Tvent).  6?  rohg 
iraTtpa,;  t'  V.yx0"  *v*tu%  xoti  roh;  fra.irzov;  kwirtiytt,  who  are  continually 
occupied  with  pleadings  ami  chicanery.  In  Athens  the  toixu^xoi  are  said 
to  be  toXXoi,  but  not  the  a-X»j0«,-.  (Ran.  807.)  Xanthias  expresses  surprise 
that  Euripides  had  not  been  pelted  for  his  impudence  in  disputing  the 
throne  with  iEschvlus  ;  and  asks  why  Sophocles  had  not  claimed  it. 
i  Vol.  III.  p.  330. 

2  Schcl.  Plato  Apol.  i.  p.  330;  Bekker,  Aristophanes  ucuuuiura  \r) 
ru  erxtoxriiv  fth  Eif/sr/Srv  fjuftutrBeu  3'  etvrov.  Hence  Cratinus  had  coined 
the  word  tlpitibu.yo-TOQcviiton.  Did  he  apply  it  to  Aristophanes  himself? 
See  Pflugk.  Eurip.  Prsf.  p.  xxxviii. 

3  Schol.  Plato  Apol.  i.  p.  331.  ocvro;  llofJtcXoyiiveu  Ixr.iot;   xxtxX*u€&- 

tSVffOUf. 

X^Sfjua  yu-i  aurou  -rov_froiAet.ro;  rZ  <rr$oyt  i\y 
Toe;  vovs  2'  tt.yo$os.'iov;  r.rrot  »j  'xiivo;  xoiH, 
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probably  both  of  Protagoras  and  Prodicus.  In  his  house 
Protagoras  was  said  to  have  read  one  of  his  works  by 
which  he  incurred  a  charge  of  atheism.  He  was  also 
on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  who  was  therefore  re- 
ported to  have  aided  him  in  the  composition  of  his 
tragedies,  and  perhaps  may  have  done  so,  in  the  same  way 
as  Prodicus  and  Anaxagoras ;  and  this  connection  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  with  Aristo- 
phanes for  suspicion  and  aversion.  The  strength  of 
Euripides  lay  in  passionate  and  moving  scenes,  and  he 
sought  like  other  poets  for  situations  and  characters 
which  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
powers.  But  he  was  too  frequently  tempted  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  an  exhibition  of 
sufferings  which  were  quite  foreign  to  the  heroic  dignity 
of  the  persons  who  endured  them,  who  were  therefore 
degraded  by  the  pity  they  excited.  The  misery  of  his 
heroes  often  consisted  chiefly  in  bodily  privations,  which 
were  presented  to  the  eye,  and  could  only  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator's  animal  nature.  Aristophanes 
ridicules  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  for  this  purpose  from 
the  tragic  wardrobe ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  poverty 
of  poetical  invention  betrayed  by  such  scenes,  as  their 
tendency  to  bring  down  persons  whose  names  were  hal- 
lowed in  epic  song  or  in  religious  traditions,  to  the 
common  level  of  humanity,  and  thus  to  weaken  the 
popular  reverence  for  antiquity,  that  really  provoked  his 
satire,  and  he  seems,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  to 
have  fixed  on  this  palpable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  modern  tragedy  had  lowered  the  ancient  ma- 
jesty of  the  art,  which  he  expresses  more  generally  by 
the  boast  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides,  that  lie 
had  adapted  his  poetry  to  the  uses  of  domestic  life. 1 

But  the  affinity  between  Euripides  and  the  Sophists 
was  still  more  conspicuous  in  some  other  peculiar  features 
of  his  poetry.  He  made  it  a  vehicle  for  rhetorical  de- 
clamations, conducted  in  the  forensic  tone  and  spirit  ; 
for  long  debates,  evidently  protracted  for  no  other  pur- 

I  Kan.  M7.  87& 
s  4  • 
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pose  than  a  display  of  dialectic  dexterity ;  for  philo- 
sophical reflections  arwl  disquisitions,  studiously  intro- 
duced as  if  with  the  design  of  shaking  the  established 
belief  in  articles  of  the  highest  importance.  Traces  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  physical  speculations  of  Ana- 
xagoras,  which  at  Athens  were  accounted  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  the  state  religion,  occur  not  unfrequently  in 
his  remaining  works,  and  they  were  at  least  common 
enough,  coupled  with  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  on 
many  points  of  the  received  theology,  to  afford  Aristo- 
phanes a  colour  for  representing  him  as  little  better  than 
an  atheist;  for  he  worships  only  gods  of  his  own,  and  they 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  powers  of  his  own 
understanding. l  His  irreligion  is  contrasted  with  the 
piety  of  iEschylus,  who  invokes  the  goddess  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries ;  a  hint  which,  after  the  prosecution  of 
Alcibiades,  was  easily  understood,  as  to  the  party  to  which 
Euripides  belonged.  It  was  probably  in  the  same  point 
of  view  that  Aristophanes  considered  the  plays  which  he 
founded  on  tales  of  criminal,  and  even  of  incestuous 
passion.  Euripides  was  undoubtedly  induced  to  select 
such  subjects,  some  of  which  were  new  to  the  Greek  stage, 
chiefly  by  the  opportunity  they  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  peculiar  dramatic  talent.  But  in  his  hands  they 
seldom  failed  to  give  occasion  for  a  sophistical  defence 
of  conduct  repugnant  to  Greek  usages  and  feelings, 
which  to  Aristophanes  would  appear  much  more  per- 
nicious than  the  example  itself.  But  his  plays  were 
likewise  interspersed  with  moral  paradoxes,  which  in 
more  than  one  instance  are  said  to  have  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  audience.  A  line  in  which  the  most 
pious  of  his  heroes  distinguishes  between  the  oath  of  the 
tongue  and  that  of  the  mind,  in  terms  which  might  serve 
to  justify  any  perjury,  became  very  celebrated,  and 
Aristophanes  dwells  upon  it  2,  apparently  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  sophistical  spirit.  It  seems  clear  that 
these,  and  others  of  the  novelties  just  mentioned,  cannot 
have  been  designed  to  gain  the  general  applause  of  the 

•  Kan.  888.  2  Ibid.  101.  1467.    Thesm.  275. 
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audience.  Though  we  must  reject  a  story  told  by  some 
of  his  Greek  biographers,  which  indeed  is  at  variance 
with  chronology,  that  the  fate  of  his  master  Anaxagoras 
deterred  him  from  philosophical  pursuits,  and  led  him 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  drama,  we  might  still  wonder 
at  his  indiscretion,  if  it  had  not  appeared  probable  that 
he  aimed  at  gratifying  the  taste,  not  so  much  of  the 
multitude,  as  of  that  class  of  persons  which  took  pleasure 
in  the  new  learning,  and  was  in  fact  the  favorite  poet, 
not  so  much  of  the  common  people,  as  of  a  party,  which 
was  growing  more  and  more  powerful  throughout  his 
dramatic  career. 

Euripides  however  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place 
among  the  disciples  and  supporters  of  the  sophistical 
school,  whom  Aristophanes  attacked.  The  person  whom 
he  selected  as  its  representative,  and  on  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  charges 
which  he  brought  against  it,  was  Socrates.  In  the 
Clouds,  a  comedy  exhibited  in  423,  a  year  after  the 
Knights  had  been  received  with  so  much  applause,  So- 
crates was  brought  on  the  stage  under  his  own  name,  as 
the  arch-sophist,  the  master  of  the  freethinking  school. 
The  story  is  of  a  young  spendthrift,  who  has  involved 
his  father  in  debt  by  his  passion  for  horses,  and  having 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  Socrates  is  enabled  by  his 
instructions  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  learns  to 
regard  filial  obedience  and  respect,  and  piety  to  the 
gods,  as  groundless  and  antiquated  prejudices ;  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  under  this  character 
the  poet  meant  to  represent  Alcibiades  ],  whom  it  per- 
fectly suits  in  its  general  outline,  and  who  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  thoughts  of  the  spectators  in  many  ways 
not  now  perceived  by  the  reader.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
as  if  in  this  work  Aristophanes  must  stand  convicted 
either  of  the  foulest  motives  or  of  a  gross  mistake.  For 
the  character  of  Socrates  was  in  most  points  directly  op- 
posed to  the  principles  and  practice  which  he  attributes 
here  and  elsewhere  to  the  sophists  and  their  followers. 

1  See  Suevern's  Essay  on  the  Clr uds  translated  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  little  reputation, 
and  himself  for  some  time  practised  the  art  with  moderate 
success.  But  he  abandoned  it  that  he  might  give  him- 
self up  to  philosophy,  though  his  income  was  so  scanty 
that  it  scarcely  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  his  youth  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge  then  attainable  at  Athens  which 
his  narrow  fortune  permitted  him  to  acquire,  and  he 
purchased  the  lessons  of  several  of  the  learned  men  who 
came  to  sojourn  there,  at  a  price  which  he  was  never 
well  able  to  spare.  Yet  when  his  own  talents  had  at- 
tracted a  crowd  of  admirers  and  among  them  some  of 
the  wealthiest  youths,  he  not  only  demanded  no  reward 
for  his  instructions,  but  rejected  all  the  offers  which  they 
made  to  relieve  his  poverty. 1  We  have  already  seen 
some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen ;  how  he  braved  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
tyrants,  in  the  cause  of  justice.  It  is  not  our  intention 
here  to  speak  of  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy.  But  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  his  contests  with  the  sophists,  and  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  his  discourses  as  well  as  his  life 
were  uniformly  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Yet  in  the  Clouds  this  excellent  person  appears 
in  the  most  odious  as  well  as  ridiculous  aspect ;  and  the 
play  ends  with  the  preparations  made  by  the  father  of 
the  misguided  youth  to  consume  him  and  his  school. 
The  wrong  done  to  him  appears  the  more  flagrant  on 
account  of  its  fatal  consequences.  The  wish  which  the 
poet  intimates  at  the  close  of  his  play,  with  an  earnestness 
which  almost  oversteps  the  limits  of  comedy,  was  ful- 
filled, though  not  till  above  twenty  years  later,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  (B.C.  SQQ),  when  Socrates 
was  prosecuted,  and  put  to  death,  on  a  charge  which  ex- 
pressed the  substance  of  the  imputations  cast  on  him  in 
the  Clouds ;  and  Aristophanes  was  believed  by  their 
contemporaries  to  have  contributed  mainly  to  this  result. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  £4.  31.   Alcibiades  offered  him  land,  Charmides  slaves. 
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There  are  two  points  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Aristophanes  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  by 
recent  investigations  beyond  doubt  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  certain  that  he  was  not  animated  by  any  per- 
sonal malevolence  toward  Socrates,  but  only  attacked 
him  as  an  enemy  and  corrupter  of  religion  and  morals ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  well  established  that 
he  did  not  merely  borrow  the  name  of  Socrates  for  the 
representative  of  the  sophistical  school,  but  designed  to 
point  the  attention,  and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  his  au- 
dience against  the  real  individual.  The  only  question 
which  seems  to  be  still  open  to  controversy  on  this  sub- 
ject, concerns  the  degree  in  which  Aristophanes  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  character  and  aims  of  Socrates, 
as  they  are  known  to  us  from  the  uniform  testimony  of 
his  intimate  friends  and  disciples.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  some  modern  writers1  who  con- 
tend that  Aristophanes,  notwithstanding  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  difference  between  Socrates  and  the  sophists, 
might  still  have  looked  upon  him  as  standing  so  com- 
pletely on  the  same  ground  with  them,  that  one  de- 
scription was  applicable  to  them  and  him.  It  is  true, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  poet  would  wil- 
lingly have  suppressed  all  reflection  and  inquiry  on 
many  of  the  subjects  which  were  discussed  both  by  the 
sophists  and  by  Socrates,  as  a  presumptuous  encroach- 
ment on  the  province  of  authority.  But  it  seems 
incredible,  that  if  he  had  known  all  that  makes  Socrates 
so  admirable  and  amiable  in  our  eyes,  he  would  have 
assailed  him  with  such  vehement  bitterness,  and  that 
he  should  never  have  qualified  his  satire  by  a  single 
word  indicative  of  the  respect  which  he  must  then  have 
felt  to  be  due  at  least  to  his  character  and  his  in- 
tentions. 

But  if  we  suppose  what  is  in  itself  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  the  comic 
poet,  that  he  observed  the  philosopher  attentively  indeed, 
but  from  a  distance  which  permitted  no  more  than  a 

1  See  Roetscher,  Aristophanes,  &c. 
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superficial  acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  loss  to 
understand  how  he  might  have  confounded  him  with  a 
class  of  men,  with  which  he  had  so  little  in  common, 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them.  He 
probably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socrates  by  the 
society  in  which  he  usually  saw  him.  He  may  have 
known  that  his  early  studies  had  been  directed  by 
Archelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras ;  that  he  had 
both  himself  received  the  instruction  of  the  most  emi- 
nent sophists,  and  had  induced  others  to  become  their 
hearers l :  that  Euripides,  who  had  introduced  the 
sophistical  spirit  into  the  drama,  and  Alcibiades  who 
illustrated  it  most  completely  in  his  life,  were  in  the 
number  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Socrates,  who 
never  willingly  stirred  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
lived  almost  wholly  in  public  places,  which  he  seldom 
entered  without  forming  a  circle  round  him,  and  open- 
ing some  discussion  connected  with  the  objects  of  his 
philosophical  researches;  he  readily  accepted  the  in- 
vitations of  his  friends,  especially  when  he  expected  to 
meet  learned  and  inquisitive  guests,  and  probably  never 
failed  to  give  a  speculative  turn  to  the  conversation. 
Aristophanes  himself  may  have  been  more  than  once 
present,  as  Plato  represents  him,  on  such  occasions.  But 
it  was  universally  notorious,  that,  wherever  Socrates 
appeared,  some  subtle  disputation  was  likely  to  ensue  ; 
the  method  by  which  he  drew  out  and  tried  the  opinions 
of  others,  without  directly  delivering  his  own,  and  even 
his  professions, — for  he  commonly  described  himself  as 
a  seeker,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the  truth,  —  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  sophistical  scepticism,  which 
denied  the  possibility  of  finding  it.  Aristophanes  might 
also,  either  immediately  or  through  hearsay,  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  expressions  and  arguments  of 
Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to  the  established  religion. 
And  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  relation  in  which  the  opinions  of  Socrates  stood 

'  Plato  Thea?tet.  p.  151.  toXXou;  /*sy  Sjj  t;eS**«  U^oh.xai,  x*\\*j;  «>.- 
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to  the  Greek  polytheism.  He  not  only  spoke  of  thp 
gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the 
national  worship,  but  testified  his  respect  for  the  oracles 
in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  believed 
their  pretensions  to  have  some  real  ground.  On  the 
other  hand  he  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
framer  and  preserver  of  the  universe l ;  used  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  number  indiscriminately  concerning 
the  object  of  his  adoration2,  and  when  he  endeavoured 
to  reclaim  one  of  his  friends,  who  scoffed  at  sacrifices 
and  divination,  it  was  according  to  Xenophon,  by  an 
argument  drawn  exclusively  from  the  works  of  the  one 
Creator/*  We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine,  that  he 
treated  many  points  to  which  the  vulgar  attached  great 
importance,  as  matters  of  indifference,  on  which  it  was 
neither  possible,  nor  very  desirable,  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  :  that  he  was  only  careful  to  exclude 
from  his  notion  of  the  gods,  all  attributes  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  and  that,  with  this  restriction,  he  considered 
the  popular  mythology  as  so  harmless,  that  its  language 
and  rites  might  be  innocently  adopted.  The  observation 
attributed  to  him  in  one  of  Plato's  early  works4,  seems 
to  throw  great  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
conformity  to  the  state  religion.  Being  asked  whether 
he  believes  the  Attic  legend  of  Boreas  and  Orithuia,  he 
replies,  that  he  should  indeed  only  be  following  the  ex- 
ample of  many  ingenious  men,  if  he  rejected  it,  and 
attempted  to  explain  it  away 5 ;    but  that  such  specu- 


1  Mem.  iv.  3.  13.  i  tov  oAov  xoc/^ev  ffwrotrrani  rt  xou  ovH%an. 

2  01  B-ioi,  o  &io;,  re  3-e7ov,  to  bcctfjuittoM. 

3  Mem.  i.  4.  If  the  conversation  has  been  faithfully  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon, Aristodemus  shifted  his  ground  in  the  course  of  the  argument  But 
ne  suggests  no  objection  to  the  inference  drawn  by  Socrates  from  the  being 
and  providence  of  God,  as  to  the  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  rites  of 
the  state  religion,  and  Xenophon  himself  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  it  might  be  disputed.  He  thinks  that  he  has  sufficiently  refuted  the 
indictment,  which  charged  Socrates  with  disbelieving  the  existence  of  the 
gods  acknowledged  by  the  state,  when  he  has  proyed  that  he  believed  in  a 
deitv. 

*  Phaedrus  p.  229. 

5  I  should  say  that  she  had  been  carried  by  the  north  wind  oveT  the 
cliffs  near  which  she  was  playing  with  Pharmacea, 
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lations,  however  fine,,  appeared  to  him  to  betoken  a 
mind  not  very  happily  constituted ;  for  the  subjects 
furnished  for  them  by  the  marvellous  beings  of  the 
Greek  mythology  were  endless l,  and  to  reduce  all  such 
stories  to  a  probable  form  was  a  task  which  required 
much  leisure.  This  he  could  not  give  to  it ;  for  he 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  study  of  his  own  nature. 
He  therefore  let  those  stories  alone,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  common  belief  about  them2 

The  motives  which  induced  Aristophanes  to  bring 
Socrates  on  the  stage  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the 
sophistical  teachers,  are  still  more  obvious  than  the 
causes  through  which  he  was  led  to  confound  them 
together.  Socrates,  from  the  time  that  he  abandoned 
his  hereditary  art,  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  notorious  persons  in  Athens.  There  was  perhaps 
hardly  a  mechanic  who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  puzzled  or  diverted  by  his  questions.'5  His  features 
were  so  formed  by  nature  as  to  serve  with  scarcely  any 
exaggeration  for  a  highly  laughable  mask.  His  usual 
mien  and  gait  were  no  less  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
comic  stage.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  absence  which 
seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him  in  ludicrous 
mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether  his  exterior  was 
such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempted  another  poet  to 
find  a  place  for  him  in  a  comedy. 

Aristophanes  justly  esteemed  the  Clouds  as  one  of 
his  master-pieces  ;  yet  it  did  not  obtain  even  an  inferior 
prize  ;  and  though  he  altered  it  for  a  second  exhibition, 
he  either  did  not  venture  to  produce  it  again,  or,  accor- 
ding to  another  account,  the  repetition  was  still  more 

1  He  mentions  the  Centaurs,  the  Chimsra.     Ka<  Irtoiuii  !>x>*;  tcio-jth» 
Yocyovu*  xoci    Tly,ya.<rt*y,  xxt  a.'/./.b>:  u.'*.r;xxvc*;y  tr\y,Q-/i  ts   xxt  a.ro~. 
perhaps  a.Ttx'ta.t)  rt'ctTokeytuv  rinU*  $-j7iwt. 

-  XcctPiiy  ia.(ra.;  tc&vtx,  xaQou-ivi;  hi  rui  r«iw£#  lAsrai  •xt")  &irr£».  The  last 
expression  is  ambiguous ;  Sehleiermacher  translates  annehmend  was  dame, 
ber  alUiemein  gegtaubt  wird,  adopting  the  common  belief  about  them  ;  but 
it  seems  to  admit  the  sense,  complying  with  the  common  usage  about  them  ; 
and  this  might  mean  nothing  more  than,  forbearing  to  explain  them  away, 
as  others  had  done.  This  seems  more  consistent  with  the  epithets,  so 
strongly  expressive  of  Incredulity,  which  he  had  just  before  applied  to 
them. 

a  Mem.  L  2.  37. 
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unsuccessful.  We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
a  tradition  preserved  by  one  of  the  ancient  commen- 
tators on  the  poet1:  that  this  failure  was  caused  by  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  concerning  whom  we  hear  many 
similar  stories,  and  who  probably  perceived  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  the  poet's 
satire.  And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Socrates  was 
partly  screened  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
by  the  same  powerful  protection.  But  as  he  continued 
unmolested  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
must  also  conclude  that  his  poverty,  and  the  favourable 
impression  which  was  generally  produced  by  intercourse 
with  him  among  all  classes,  co-operated  with  the  grow- 
ing number  of  his  friends  and  admirers  to  shield  him 
from  persecution.  After  the  Anarchy  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  was  changed  in  a  manner  which  tended  to 
raise  a  strong  prejudice  against  him.  We  find  several 
indications,  that  during  the  war,  while  the  public 
morals  were  more  and  more  infected  with  licentiousness, 
and  while  the  new  sceptical  opinions  were  spreading 
among  the  upper  classes,  superstition  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  proceedings  and 
disclosures  which  followed  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermes- 
busts,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  religion,  though  they  were  the  result  of  political 
intrigues.  But  the  remains  of  the  old  comedy  contain 
many  allusions  to  the  introduction  of  new  rites,  all  of  a 
mystic  and  enthusiastic  nature,  and  belonging  to  foreign 
and  barbarous  superstititions,  which  seem  either  to  have 
been  newly  imported  during  this  period  into  Athens, 
or  to  have  attracted  a  greater  number  of  devotees  than 
before,  especially  among  the  women.  Such  were  the 
orgies  of  the  Thracian  goddess  Cotytto,  those  of  the 
god  Sabazius,  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  the  worship  of 
Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  of  Adonis.  Some  of  these  rites  ap- 
pear, like  the  Roman  Bacchanalia,  to  have  been  used  as 
a  cover  for  the  grossest  licentiousness  :  as  those  secret 
orgies  of  Cotytto,  which  were  the  subject  of  a  play  of 

1  Argument  ii.  Bckk. 
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Eupolis,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  Alcibiades  whom  he  must  therefore  have 
represented  as  partaking  in  them.1  Others  only  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  impostors  of  profiting  by  vulgar  cre- 
dulity, and  their  credit  was  promoted  by  a  great  mass  of 
literary  forgeries,  especially  by  numerous  works  bearing 
the  revered  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus-,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  was  claimed 
for  these  institutions,  and  their  objects  were  described 
in  language  which  bewildered  the  understanding,  no 
less  than  the  rites  themselves  excited  the  senses.  It  was 
generally  noticed  as  an  ill  omen,  that  the  festival  of 
Adonis,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  women  with  the 
representation  of  funeral  exsequies,  fell  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  decreed.3  And  Aris- 
tophanes, in  the  passage  where  he  alludes  to  this  fact, 
intimates  that  such  superstitions  had  not  been  long  pre- 
valent, and  that  thay  were  attended  with  pernicious 
effects  on  female  manners.4  It  seems  probable  that  their 
introduction,  or  at  least  their  more  extensive  diffusion, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  pestilence,  both 
in  its  immediate  effects,  and  its  remoter  consequences. 
It  may  have  driven  many  to  seek  refuge  or  consolation 
under  the  pressure  of  public  and  private  distress  in  new 
forms  of  religion,  which  held  out  easy  modes  of  expi- 
ation to  a  stricken  conscience,  and  brighter  prospects  to 
a  desponding  spirit.  But  Aristophanes  also  gives  a  hint 
which  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  propagation  of 
these  foreign  rites  was  connected  with  that  influx  of 
new  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  of  barbarian  origin, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  result  of  the  cala- 
mity. 

1  See  Vol.  III.  p.  332.     Compare  what  is  said  of  the  mysteries  of  Rhea 
in  SchoL  Aristoph.  Av.  877. 

2  Plato  Polit.  ii.  p.  361 

3  Plut.  Ale.  18.  compared  with  the  passage  of  Aristophanes  quoted  in  the 
next  note. 

«  Lys.  387.  , 

A*'  s|£X«u-J/£  ruv  •yyvu.ixuv  r>  Tp*Qf„ 
Xm  TUfLTOuiiiTfjiOs  %<u  irvxvci  loc^ct^iot, 
'O  t"  'Aiuyiour/Mi  eiUro;  *iiri  tuv  miySi ; 

»  At.  152&. 
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Intolerance,  as  usual,  kept  pace  with  superstition  and 
fanaticism.  Not  long  before  the  exhibition  of  the 
Clouds,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  having  either  divulged  or 
derided  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  in  various  other 
ways  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  atheism,  was 
proscribed  at  Athens :  a  decree  engraved  on  a  brazen 
column  offered  a  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill 
him,  and  two  to  any  who  should  bring  him  to  justice.1 
To  intimate  the  affinity  of  their  opinions,  the  poet  in 
the  play  described  Socrates  as  the  Melian.  Not  many 
years  before  the  end  of  the  war  2,  it  became  known  that 
Protagoras,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  select  circle  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Euripides3,  had  read  a  work 
on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  which  began  with  a  declaration 
that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  gods  existed 
or  not :  because  the  subject  was  too  obscure,  and  life 
too  short  to  investigate  it.  He  was  charged  with  im- 
piety by  a  person  named  Pythodorus ;  a  man  of  some 
distinction;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred4: 
and  condemned  to  death,  according  to  some  accounts 
without  a  regular  trial.  He  however  escaped,  and  was 
soon  after  drowned  in  his  voyage  to  Sicily ;  but  the 
offensive  book  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  Athenian 
agora,  and  all  who  possessed  copies  were  ordered  by 
public  proclamation  to  give  them  up.5  That,  while 
such  a  spirit  prevailed  at  Athens,  Socrates,  though  he 
was  accused,  and  probably  was  generally  suspected,  of 
holding  like  opinions,  should  have  been  so  long  spared, 
is  much  more  surprising  than  that  he  should  at  last 
have  been  prosecuted,  even  if  there  had  been  no  pecu- 
liar causes  to  operate  against  him.  For  Aristophanes 
was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him  and  his 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1073. 

2  The  lines  of  Timon,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred  (see 
Herbst  in  Petersen's  Studien,  i.  p.  97.)  that  Protagoras  survived  Socrates, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  convey  that  meaning. 

3  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  54.  According  to  others  it  was  in  the  house  of  one 
Megaclides.  It  might  have  been  read  in  both  :  but  if  it  was  read  in  the 
Lyceum,  which  was  the  case  according  to  another  account,  Protagoras  can 
scarcely  have  been  aware  of  his  danger. 

4  According  to  Aristotle  his  accuser  was  named  Euathlus. 
1  'Tiro  xr.pjxoc  ocycc>.ilocuno4  T«g'  Ixa-trTOV  rHv  xlxrr,fjt.\Mt>n. 
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disciples  upon  the  stage1;  he  continued  to  enforce 
the  impression  he  had  made  hy  occasional  allusions  ; 
and  perhaps  scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  a  theatrical 
audience  did  riot  hear  the  name  of  Socrates  coupled 
with  some  odious  imputations. 

The  time  in  which  he  was  brought  to  trial  was  one, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  which  great  zeal  was  professed,  and 
some  was  undoubtedly  felt,  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
institutions,  civil  and  religious,  under  which  Athens 
had  attained  her  past  greatness ;  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  who  traced  the  public  calamities  to  the 
neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  usages,  should  consider 
Socrates  as  a  dangerous  person.  But  there  were  also 
specious  reasons  which  will  shortly  be  mentioned,  for 
connecting  him  more  immediately  with  the  tyranny 
under  which  the  city  had  lately  groaned.  His  accusers 
however  were  neither  common  sycophants,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  impelled  by  purely  patriotic  mo- 
tives. This  however  is  a  point  which  must  always 
remain  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  Anytus,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  prosecution,  and 
probably  set  it  on  foot,  is  said  to  have  been,  like  Cleon, 
a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
trade2;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  political  activity 
and  influence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  considerable 
enough  to  include  him  in  the  same  decree  of  banish- 
ment with  Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades3,  and  he  held 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  at  Phyle.4  With  him 
were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him  in 
reputation  and  popularity  :  a  tragic  poet  named  Melitus 
or  Meletus,  in  whose  name  the  indictment  was  brought, 
and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  was  not  very 
celebrated  or  successful  in  his  art5,  and  one  Lycon, 

1  Eupolis  had  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  hand  like  that  described  in 
the  Clouds  (see  SchoL  Nub.  180.),  and  had  introduced  Chserephon  in  his 
KeXexts  as  a  parasite  of  Callias.     Schol.  Plat  Bekkcr,  p  3SL. 

»  Schol.  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  p.  331.  Bekk.  If  the  Scholiast  is  right  he  wai 
the  same  person  of  whom  Plutarch  tells  the  anecdote,  Ale.  4. 

8  Xenophon,  Hell.  ii.  3.  42.  «  Lysias,  Agorat  p.  137. 

5  In  the  rijfymSjjj  he  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the 
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who  is  described  as  an  orator1,  and  probably  furnished 
all  the  assistance  that  could  be  derived  from  experience 
in  the  proceedings  and  temper  of  the  law  courts.  Ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself2, 
they  were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
sentment, which  he  had  innocently  provoked  by  his 
ordinary  habits.  Chserephon,  one  of  his  most  ardent 
disciples  and  admirers,  had,  it  seems — though  the  story 
is  one  which  we  can  neither  safely  reject  nor  satisfac- 
torily explain  —  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  perhaps 
by  the  advice  of  Socrates  himself,  to  learn  whether  he 
could  find  any  master  wiser  than  Socrates;  and  the 
oracle  is  said  to  have  declared  Socrates  the  wisest  of 
men.3  Socrates  however,  who  was  deeply  conscious  of 
the  imperfection  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  always  dis- 
avowed all  claims  to  wisdom,  was  only  induced,  it  is 
said,  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  scrutinise  more 
accurately  the  pretensions  of  others,  and  was  thus  by 
degrees  convinced  that  the  superiority  which  it  attri- 
buted to  him  over  other  men  consisted  only  in  his 
clearer  insight  into  his  own  ignorance.  Among  the 
numerous  persons  whom  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
he  had  convicted  of  an  empty  profession  of  knowledge 
were,  as  he  is  made  to  assert,  his  three  prosecutors. 
And  in  fact  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces 
Anytus  as  vehemently  offended  with  Socrates  on  account 
of  the  turn  which  his  discourse  had  taken,  and  as 
quitting  him  with  a  threat,  which,  if  it  was  ever  uttered, 
was  fulfilled  by  the  indictment,4 


poets  in  Hades,  and  was  selected  for  the  embassy,  with  Sannyrion  and  Ci- 
nesias,  on  account  of  his  light  weight,  and  his  natural  tendency  to  the 
lower  regions  {*•>  foi/axt'  ovrc&s,  lii'So^o/rat?,  net)  &<t/x£t  'Exun  &i\ax,at°ovtTKt 
(to  understand  the  point  of  the  sarcasm  we  must  compare  the  balancing 
scene  in  the  Frogs,  and  the  remark  of  ^schylus,  867,  oti  n  troyo-if  oux)  <rv*- 
rifhr.xi  ftM,  twtu  i\  mtriOvr.xtt).     See  also  the  Scholiast  on  Av.  1406. 

1  Apol  p.  '-'4.  p>;T«{.  Diog.  Laert  ii.  38.  x%oriroi/x<x,a-i  st«vt«  Awtaur  i 
ir,UM.yuyb;. 

«  Apol.  p.  2.3. 

3  '  Av3»i/v  aTxvrtn  ?&x(a.TT)t  o-oQuTx,ro{.  The  comparison  witn  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  (SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  troifi;  ItQtitXrj '  troQ<»Ti(ot  $'  Euyri- 
i*i;)  must  have  boon  prefixed  afterwards.  In  the  Apology  attributed  to 
Xenophon  the  answer  has  been  arbitrarily  altered. 

*  Mono,  p.  9J. 
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It  charged  him  with  three  distinct  offences :  "  So- 
crates "  —  so  it  ran  —  "  is  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  the  state  believes  in,  and  of  introducing 
other  new  divinities ' :  he  is  moreover  guilty  of  cor- 
rupting the  young."  The  case  was  one  of  those  in 
which  the  prosecutor  was  allowed  to  propose  the  penalty 
which  he  thought  due  to  the  crime2;  and  Melitus  pro- 
posed death.  Before  the  cause  was  tried,  Lysias  com- 
posed a  speech  in  defence  of  Socrates,  and  brought  it 
to  him  for  his  use.  But  he  declined  it  as  too  artificial 
for  his  character.  Among  the  works  of  Plato  is  an 
apology  which  purports  to  be  the  defence  which  he 
really  made :  and,  if  it  was  written  by  Plato,  it  proba- 
bly contains  the  substance  at  least  of  his  answer  to  the 
charge.3  The  tone  is  throughout  that  of  a  man  who 
does  not  expect  to  be  acquitted;  and  he  represents 
himself  as  labouring  at  once  under  the  obloquy  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  him,  especially  by  Aristophanes, 
and  under  the  ill-will  which  he  had  provoked  by  the 
performance  of  that  which  he  considered  as  a  service 
due  to  the  Delphic  god.  The  first  head  of  the  indict- 
ment he  meets  with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that 
he  has  been  calumniously  burdened  with  the  physical 
doctrines  of  Anaxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But 
that  part  which  related  to  the  introduction  of  new 
divinities  he  does  not  positively  contradict ;  he  only 
gets  rid  of  it  by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary 
in  an  apparent  absurdity.  The  charge  itself  seems  to 
have  been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and 
distort   a  fact,    which   was  universally  notorious,    but 

1  "Ete»«  xxivx,  dKifMvtot.  ('rniyoCu-ivi?.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  hxr- 
fj-ivicc  cannot  be  easily  imitated  in  English.  See  the  Philological  Museum, 
vol.  ii.  p  581. 

'2  'Ayaiv  Tiur.To;. 

3  Schleiermacher's  arguments  for  this  proposition  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Apology,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  hitherto  confuted.  They 
.are  not  met  by  Stallbaum's  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  the 
Ap  locy  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grjeca.  There  are  however  several  difficul- 
ties, besides  those  discussed  in  thearticle  above  referred  to  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Museum.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  Apology  makes  no  mention  of 
Alcibiades  or  Critias.  This  —  at  least  with  regard  to  Critias  —  would  have 
been  natural  for  Plato,  but  is  not  so  easily  explained  with  respect  to  So- 
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which  was  then  very  little  understood,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjec- 
tures. Socrates,  who  was  used  to  reflect  profoundly  on 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  had  it  seems  gradually  be- 
come convinced  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  gods  — 
who  as  he  believed  were  always  willing  to  communicate 
such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their  worshippers  as 
was  necessary  to  their  welfare — with  an  inward  sign, 
which  he  described  as  a  voice,  by  which  indeed  he  was 
never  positively  directed,  but  was  often  restrained  from 
action.  It  was  by  this  inward  monitor  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  prohibited  from  taking  a  part  in 
public  business.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  its  warn- 
ings had  been  more  frequently  repeated,  and  it  had 
consequently  become  a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety. 
There  was  nothing  in  such  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  doctrine  of  the  Greek  theology.  But  the 
language  of  the  indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that 
in  this  supernatural  voice  Socrates  pretended  to  hear 
some  new  deity,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  worship. 

His  answer  to  the  third  charge  is  also  somewhat  eva- 
sive, and  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  its 
real  drift.  Nevertheless  we  have  the  best  evidence, 
that  it  was  on  this  the  event  of  the  trial  mainly  turned. 
JEschines,  who  had  probably  often  heard  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts  that 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  because  it  appeared  that  he 
had  been  the  instructor  of  Critias1;  and  that  the  orator 
neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  much  stress  on  this 
fact,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  anxiety  which 
Xenophon  shows  to  vindicate  his  master  on  this  head.2 
But  at  the  same  time  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  pro- 
secutors did  not  confine  themselves  to  this  example  of 
the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
and  that  they  made  him  answerable  for  the  calamities 
which  Alcibiades  had  brought  upon  his  country.     It 

'  Timarch.  p.  24.  CuiTf  2ai*{«Ti;»  rii  ft^nrrni  ixtxriiyecr'.,  on  Kj:r/«» 
i^*»»j  mvoulivxuf. 
»  Mem.  L  2. 
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was  however  no  doubt  the  case  of  Critias  that  supplied 
them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  the  passions 
their  hearers.  Critias,  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  people,  had  once  sought  the  society  of  So- 
crates, and  had  introduced  his  young  cousin  and  ward 
Charmides — the  same  who  shared  his  power  and  fell 
by  his  side  —  to  the  philosopher's  acquaintance.1  It 
was  true,  and  probably  was  not  disputed  by  the  accusers 
of  Socrates,  that  Critias  had  afterwards  been  entirely 
alienated  from  him.  He  had  been  deeply  offended  by 
the  freedom  with  which  Socrates  reproved  his  vices. 
During  the  Anarchy  a  law  or  edict  was  made  forbidding 
any  one  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking.2  Xenophon  says 
that  it  was  aimed  at  Socrates,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
fess this  art,  but  it  furnished  Critias  with  a  pretext  for 
commanding  him  to  abstain  from  his  usual  disputations. 
Socrates  had  openly  spoken  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  oligarchical  government,  he  had  disobeyed  its  com- 
mands, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Leon.  He  him- 
self mentioned  this  transaction  in  his  defence,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that,  if  the  Thirty  had  retained 
their  power  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  put  him 
to  death.  But  these  facts  were  not  likely  to  counteract 
the  impression  which  must  have  been  made  upon  his 
judges  by  the  persuasion  that  he  had  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias.  There  was 
another  point  of  view  in  which  this  example  must  have 
appeared  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  other  charges. 
Critias,  whose  talents  were  as  brilliant  as  his  passions 
were  headstrong,  had  stored  his  mind  with  all  the 
learning  that  could  be  acquired  by  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  at  Athens,  and  might  be  considered  as  a  model  of 
an  accomplished  sophist.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  elegant  poet,  and  speculated  on  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  He  seems 
to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the  belief  of 
the  vulgar,  and  in  one  of  his  works3  avowed  his  opinion 

1  Plato,  Charmides.  3  \oymv  rix**i*.    Mem  L  £32. 

3  Probably,  as  Brandis  observes  (Handbuch.  i.  p.  5i5.  xa.)  his  I/u^t^m 
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that  all  religions  were  mere  political  contrivances,  de- 
signed to  supply  the  defects  of  human  laws.  When 
we  consider  that  Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  conduct 
during  the  Anarchy,  must  have  been  accounted  one  of 
the  party  of  the  city,  since  he  remained  there  throughout 
the  whole  period,  and  that  the  prosecutors  were  pro- 
bably able  to  give  evidence  of  many  expressions  appa- 
rently unfavourable  to  democracy,  which  had  fallen 
from  him  in  his  manifold  conversations1,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  but  rather, 
as  he  himself  professed  to  be,  that  the  votes  of  the 
judges  were  almost  equally  divided.  It  appears  indeed 
most  likely,  that  if  his  defence  had  been  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner,  he  would  have  been  acquitted;  and  that 
even  after  the  conviction  he  would  not  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  if  he  had  not  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
court  by  a  deportment  which  must  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  profound  contempt  or  of  insolent  defiance. 
When  the  verdict  had  been  given,  the  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty  proposed 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  to  assign  another  for  the  court 
to  decide  upon.  Socrates  is  represented  as  not  only 
disdaining  to  deprecate  its  severity  by  such  appeals  as 
were  usually  made  in  the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the 
feelings  of  the  jurors,  but  as  demanding  reward  and 
honour  instead  of  the  punishment  of  a  malefactor ;  and 
he  was  at  last  only  induced  by  the  persuasions  and 
offers  of  his  friends  to  name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct. 
The  execution  of  his  sentence  was  delayed  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Theoris,  the  sacred  vessel,  which  carried 
the  yearly  offerings  of  the  Athenians  to  Delos.  From 
the  moment  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  its 
stern  with  laurel  until  its  return,  the  law  required  that 
the  city  should  be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and 


wokirticti.  How  it  happened  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  verses  quoted  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Math.  ix.  54.  from  this  work  were  also  found  by 
Pwudo-PluUrch  de  Plac  i.  7.  in  the  Sisyphus  of  Euripides  is.  uncertain. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  he  did  so.  See 
Hinrichs  de  Theram.  &c.  p.  63. 

>  See  Mem.  i.  2.  5a  iii.  7.  6.  and  the  remark  attributed  to  him  about  An- 
tisthenes  in  Diog.  La.  ii.  31. 
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therefore  that  no  criminal  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  opening  ceremony  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
before  the  trial  of  Socrates,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Theoris  again  sailed  into  Piraeus.  During  this 
interval  some  of  his  wealthy  friends1  pressed  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  they  could 
easily  have  procured  for  him.  But  he  refused  to  pro- 
long a  life  which  was  so  near  its  natural  close  —  for  he 
was  little  less  than  seventy  years  old  —  by  a  breach  of 
the  laws,  which  he  had  never  violated,  and  in  defence 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death  ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  Athens  was  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
for  him  in  a  foreign  land.2  His  imprisonment  was 
cheered  by  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  was  probably 
spent  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  usually 
elevated  strain.  When  the  summons  came,  he  drank 
the  fatal  cup,  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping  friends,  with 
as  much  composure,  and  as  little  regret,  as  the  last 
draught  of  a  long  and  cheerful  banquet.  The  sorrow 
which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  manifested  for 
his  death,  by  signs  of  public  mourning  and  by  the  pu- 
nishments inflicted  on  his  prosecutors  3,  seems  not  to  be 
so  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited  among  his  most 
eminent  disciples,  who  perhaps  considered  it  as  the 
signal  of  a  general  persecution,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  Megara4,  and  other  cities.5 

1  Crito  more  probably  than  JEschines,  to  whom  Idomeneus  attributed 
the  proposal  (Diog.  La.  ii.  60.),  for  jEschines  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  extremely  poor. 

2  Plato  Crito,  p.  52.  b. 

3  According  to  Diog.  La.  ii.  43.  they  immediately  repented,  so  as  to  close 
the  palasstras  and  the  gymnasia,  and  condemned  Anytus  and  Lycon  to  ban. 
ishment,  Melitus  to  death.  We  also  read  in  Pseudo- Plutarch  Vit.  x.  Orat 
that  Isocrates  appeared  in  mourning  for  Socrates  the  day  after  his  execu- 
tion 

4  Hermodorus  in  Diog.  ii.  106.  but  the  addition  Jt/Varros  ri»»  uiJmitt* 
rut  mcdvvuv  seems  to  imply  great  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  writer. 

5  Libanius,  Socr.  Apol.  iii.  p.  63.  Reisk.  mentions  Corinth,  Eli»,  and 
Euboea,  among  their  places  of  refuge;  probably  meaning  to  display  his 
learning.    It  may,  however,  be  no  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OP  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  period  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  our  attention 
must  for  a  time  be  turned  to  a  series  of  events,  which, 
though  they  took  place  for  the  most  part  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece,  and  did  not  immediately  affect  its  in- 
terests, will  be  found  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  its  final  destinies,  and  with  some  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  of  the  ancient  civilised  world ;  and,  in  the 
brief  account  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  them,  we 
shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  this  view  of  their  relative  im- 
portance. 

They  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  of  whose 
abilities  and  enterprising  spirit  some  specimens  have  been 
already  seen,  and  were  the  results  of  an  attempt  which 
he  made  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He 
was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  and  Parysatis1, 
and,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  monarchy,  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerxes  was  the  legitimate  heir  apparent.  2 
But  Cyrus  was  the  first  son  born  to  Darius  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  his  mother's  favourite. 
She  had  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  as  Xerxes,  through 
the  influence  of  Atossa,  had  been  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother  who  was  born  while  their  father  was  yet  in  a 

1  Xenophon,  only  having  occasion  to  mention  the  two  rivals,  speaks 
(Anab.  i.  I.)  M  if  Darius  had  no  other  children  by  Parysatis.  The  two 
younger  brothers  were  named  Ostanes  and  Oxathres.     Plut.  Artax.  1. 

-  We  can  rind  no  foundation  for  Kaehr's  assertion  (in  a  note  on  Plu- 
tarch's Artaxerxes,  in  Creuzer's  Meletomata,  iii.  p.  13.),  that  the  order  of 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  was  the  law  of  the  monarchy 
(lege  quadam  cautum  ut  e  regis  filiis  non  alius  maximus  natu  patri  in 
regno  luccederet,  qtMUB  qui  maximus  fuit  natu  patre  jam  regnum  ariepto 
atque  administraote).  The  reigning  king  seems  always  to  have  had  the 
power  of  appointing  his  luccetaor,  but  the  law  or  custom  simply  regarded 
primogeniture,    llerodot.  vii.  2. 
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private  station,  so  she  should  be  able  to  persuade  Darius 
to  set  aside  Artaxerxes,  and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor. 
In  the  mean  while  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  western  provinces,  and  the  extraordinary  command 
which  we  have  seen  him  administering  in  a  manner  so 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  This  appointment  he 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  considered  as  a  step  to  the 
throne ;  and  though  he  continued  to  rely  chiefly  on  his 
mother's  influence,  he  was  perhaps  aware  that,  even  if 
her  intrigues  proved  successful,  he  might  still  have  need 
of  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  to  secure  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  But  he  also  had  sagacity  and  courage  enough 
to  perceive  that  should  he  be  disappointed  in  his  first 
expectations,  the  co-operation  of  the  Greeks  might  still 
enable  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  throne.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  so  zealously  embraced  the  side  of 
Sparta  in  her  struggle  with  Athens,  both  as  the  power 
which  he  found  in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  and 
which  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  triumphing  with  his 
assistance,  and  as  that  which  was  most  capable  of  fur- 
thering his  designs.  The  treasure  which  he  spent  in 
her  cause  he  regarded  as  part  of  the  price  which  he  had 
to  pay  for  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  ;  and  hence, 
when  he  was  called  away  to  his  father's  court,  he  placed 
his  whole  revenue,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Lysander's  dis- 
posal, with  instructions  and  admonitions,  which  proved 
how  deeply  he  felt  his  own  interest  to  be  concerned  in 
his  success. 

According  to  Plutarch's  authors l,  Cyrus  went  to 
attend  his  father's  sick  bed  with  sanguine  hopes  that  his 
mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose,  and  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  He  took  with  him  the 
small  Greek  force  which  we  have  mentioned,  less  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  his  immediate  security,  than  to  the  effect 
which  the  report  of  the  treatment  they  experienced  might 
have  in  attracting  other  Greek  adventurers  into  his  ser- 
vice. But  on  his  arrival  at  court  he  saw  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  and  found  that  he  had  only 

i  Artax.2. 
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come  to  witness  his  father's  death,  and  his  brother's 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  accompanied  Artaxerxes, 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Mnemon ], 
to  Pasargadae,  where  the  Persian  kings  went  through 
certain  mystic  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  and  Tissa- 
phernes  took  this  opportunity  of  charging  him  with  a 
design  against  his  brother's  life.  It  would  seem  from 
Plutarch's  account  that  one  of  the  officiating  priests  was 
suborned  to  support  the  charge ;  though  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  was  unfounded.  Artaxerxes  was 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  determined  on  putting  his 
brother  to  death ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved  by  the 
passionate  intreaties  of  Parysatis,  in  whose  arms  he  had 
sought  refuge  from  the  executioner.  The  character  of 
Artaxerxes,  though  weak  and  timid,  seems  not  to  have 
been  naturally  unamiable;  the  ascendancy  which  his 
mother,  notwithstanding  her  undissembled  predilection 
for  her  younger  son,  exercised  over  him,  was  the  source 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and  misfortunes.  On 
this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to  overpower  both  the  sus- 
picions suggested  by  Tissaphernes,  and  the  jealousy 
which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cyrus  might  reason- 
ably have  excited.  He  not  only  pardoned  his  brother, 
but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  government. 

Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  but  humbled,  by  his 
rival's  clemency  ;  and  the  danger  he  had  escaped  only 
strengthened  his  resolution  to  make  himself  as  soon 
as  possible  independent  of  the  power  to  which  he 
owed  his  life.  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Sardis, 
ho  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  execution  of  this 
design.  The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  concealed 
from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  fully  matured ;  for, 
though  his  mother  who  was  probably  from  the  beginning 
acquainted  with  his  purpose,  was  at  court,  always  ready 
to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  his  conduct, 
Tissaphernes  was  at  hand  to  watch  it  with  malignant 
attention,  and  to  send  the  earliest  information  of  any 

•  It  would  seem  tc  l>e  implied  that  he  was  celebrated  for  the  tenacity  oi 
hit  memory,  yet  Plutarch  had  no  anecdote*  to  tell  on  the  subject. 
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suspicious  movement  to  the  king.  Cyrus  however  de- 
vised a  variety  of  pretexts  to  blind  Tissaphernes  and 
the  court,  while  he  collected  an  army  for  the  expedition 
which  he  was  meditating.  His  main  object  was  to  raise 
as  strong  a  body  of  Greek  troops  as  he  could ;  for  it  was 
only  with  such  aid  that  he  could  hope  to  overpower  an 
adversary  who  had  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his 
command :  and  he  knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe, 
that  their  superiority  over  his  countrymen  in  skill  and 
courage  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  in- 
equality of  numbers.  One  pretext  was  furnished  by 
the  state  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  had  formerly  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  still  claimed  dominion  over  them.  Cyrus  perhaps 
contended  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  his  authority 
by  the  general  terms  of  his  father's  grant,  which  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  the  sea-coast  ' ,  or  that  they  were 
appendant  to  the  satrapy  of  Lydia. 2  However  this  may 
be,  he  encouraged  them  to  transfer  their  obedience  from 
Tissaphernes  to  himself;  and  all,  except  Miletus,  declared 
for  him,  and  received  the  garrisons  which  he  sent  to  take 
possession  of  them.  But  he  still  affected  to  apprehend 
that  they  were  threatened  with  the  attacks  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  ordered  his  commanders  to  strengthen  their  garrisons 
with  as  many  of  the  best  Peloponnesian  troops  as  money 
could  procure.  The  whole  body  of  mercenaries  thus 
collected  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Xenias,  an 
Arcadian,  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Greeks  which  had 
escorted  him  on  his  last  journey  to  his  father's  court. 
Miletus  had  been  prevented  from  following  the  example 
of  the  other  Ionian  cities  by  the  timely  intervention  of 
Tissaphernes,  who  put  some  of  the  malcontents  to  death, 
and  banished  others.  The  exiles  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Cyrus,  and  afforded  him  another  welcome  pretext 


•  Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  2.  «f|*»  ***rm  in  3-«X«tt)j. 

2  Manso  indeed  (Sparta,  iii.  2.  p.  33.)  asserts  that  Artaxerxes  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  his  mother  to  annex  thesea-coast  to  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus,  and 
allowed  him  (!)  to  make  war  on  Tissaphernes.  But  the  passages  to  which 
he  refers  ( Anab.  i.  1.  6—8.  and  ix.  9.)  contain  not  a  word  in  proof  of  this 
statement,  but  rather  imply  the  contrary. 
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for  raising  a  sea  and  land  force,  with  which  he  laid  siege 
10  Miletus.  This  feud  with  Tissaphernes  was  especially 
serviceable  to  him  in  stilling  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  whom  he  addressed  several  submissive  letters,  re- 
questing that  the  contested  cities  might  be  placed  under 
his  authority :  Parysatis  seconded  these  solicitations,  and 
thus  contributed  to  persuade  the  king,  that  his  brother's 
thoughts  were  engrossed  by  this  petty  object.  He  was 
too  well  pleased  with  the  quarrel,  and  with  the  expence 
in  which  it  involved  Cyrus,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  it,  especially,  as  his  brother  regularly  trans- 
mitted the  tribute  due  from  the  cities  which  he  held,  to 
the  royal  treasury. 

Adventurers  of  every  class,  but  especially  Greeks 
whose  talents  or  station  rendered  them  fit  instruments 
for  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  were  sure  to  find  an  asylum  at 
his  court,  and  were  soon  won  by  his  affability  and  mu- 
nificence. Among  those  who  took  refuge  there  was  the 
Spartan  Clearchus,  whose  name  last  occurred  to  us  when 
Byzantium  during  his  absence  was  betrayed  to  Alci- 
biades. l  It  seems  that  he  was  called  to  account  for 
the  loss  of  the  place,  which  was  deeply  felt  at  Sparta, 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine.  -'  Yet  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Byzantians,  and  the  other  Greeks 
on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Thrace,  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  Sparta  for  succour  against  the  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  was  again  sent  by  the  ephors  to 
take  the  command  there.3  But  he  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  Isthmus,  when  they  began  to  repent  of 
their  choice,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  recall  him  ; 
but  he  refused  to  return,  and  pursued  his  journey  to 
Byzantium.    He  found  admission  there,  notwithstanding 

1  Atwve,  p.  97.  2  Polytenus,  ii.  8.  7. 

3  Diodorus  xiv.  12.  Xenophon  Anah.  ii.'fi.  2.  Schneider  very  justly  re- 
marks  that  Xenophon's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  C!earchu>  c<u\  hardiy 
be  reconciled  with  that  of  Polyjenus  in  the  passage  just  cited,  where 
Clearchus  is  represented  a*  having  never  returned  to  Sparta  after  the  loss 
if  Byzantium,  before  he  establi-hed  his  tyranny  there.  It  if  the  more 
surprising  that  Schneider  should  say  elsewhere'  on  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.35.) 
that  Potysenus  gives  a  more  accurate  account  of  this  matter  than  Diodonis, 
whose  narrative,  as  he  himself  observes,  is  no  inconsistent  with  Xeuo, 
phon's. 
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the  severity  which  had  made  him  odious  during  his 
former  command :  the  present  danger  perhaps  effaced  all 
recollection  of  the  past :  but  he  took  advantage  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  to  put  to  death  the  magistrates 
and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  to  banish  others,  and 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
which  enabled  him  to  raise  a  strong  body  of  mercenaries, 
and  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  city.  His 
tyranny  became  so  oppressive,  that  the  Spartans  thought 
it  proper,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  Byzantians,  or  for 
their  own  honour,  to  interfere.  If  we  may  believe 
Diodorus,  though  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
his  contumacy,  the  government  first  attempted  by  an 
embassy  to  persuade  him  to  lay  down  his  usurped  au- 
thority, and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  armament  under  the 
command  of  Panthoides  to  reduce  him  to  submission. 
He  did  not  venture  to  await  its  approach  at  Byzantium, 
but  removed  his  troops  and  treasure  to  Selymbria,  and 
not  long  afterwards,  having  been  defeated  and  shut  up 
in  the  town,  seeing  his  affairs  desperate,  made  his  escape, 
and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Sardis.  Cyrus  —  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  character  and  abilities  —  soon  discerned 
the  value  of  his  military  talents,  and  his  fearless  and 
enterprising,  though  stern  and  imperious  spirit :  he  en- 
trusted him  with  a  sum  of  money  for  levying  troops, 
which  were  avowedly  destined  to  protect  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  against  its  barbarian  neighbours,  but  were 
always  in  readiness  for  other  purposes.  Clearchus  exe- 
cuted this  commission  so  ably,  and  with  so  much  benefit 
to  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  that  they  aided 
him  with  voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  strengthened 
the  force  which  waited  on  the  orders  of  Cyrus  in  this 
quarter. 

A  Thessalian  named  Aristippus,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously connected  with  him  by  ties  of  hospitality,  met 
with  an  equally  friendly  reception,  when  he  came  to 
request  a  subsidy  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  an  opposite  faction  at  home. 
He  asked  but  for  the  means  of  raising  2000  men,  and 
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of  maintaining  them  for  three  months.  Cyrus  gave 
as  much  as  sufficed  for  twice  the  number  and  the 
time,  and  thus  might  reckon  on  finding  another  body  of 
troops  at  his  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  he  commis- 
sioned other  Greek  officers  to  levy  troops  for  the  war 
against  Tissaphemes,  and  directed  Proxenus,  a  Theban 
who  had  been  attracted  to  his  court  by  the  hope  of 
raising  his  fortunes,  to  collect  forces  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Pisidians,  who,  strong  in  the  fastnesses  of 
their  mountains,  infested  the  borders  of  his  satrapy,  and 
defied  the  king's  authority.  While  he  thus  cultivated 
the  good-will  and  employed  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  winning  the  affections  of 
his  own  countrymen  ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch  ],  there 
were  many  Persians  who  felt  that  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy  demanded  a  ruler  of  his  character,  and  gave 
him  assurances  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  should 
find  a  general  disposition  in  his  favour  even  in  the  upper 
provinces. 

More  than  a  year  was  spent  in  these  preparations  ; 
and  when  the  time  approached  for  the  decisive  step,  he 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  claim  a  return  for  the  great 
services  which  he  had  recently  rendered  to  the  com- 
monwealth. According  to  Plutarch  he  accompanied 
his  request  with  promises  of  reward  to  all  adventurers 
who  should  take  part  in  his  enterprise,  in  a  style  of 
oriental  exaggeration,  and  with  a  vaunting  comparison 
of  his  own  merits  with  his  brother's,  and  the  terms  in 
which  Xenophon  reports  his  application  to  the  Spartan 
government  seem  also  to  show  that  he  at  least  gave  suf- 
ficient intimations  of  the  real  object  of  his  expedition. 
Ly sander,  whom  after  his  victory  at  iEgos-potami  he 
had  honoured  with  a  magnificent  present — a  model  of 
a  galley  three  cubits  long  in  ivory  and  gold2 — undoubt- 
edly exerted  all  his  influence  in  his  behalf ;  and  the 
ephors  were  disposed  to  aid  an  aly  to  whom  they  owed 

■  Artax.fi. 

»  Plut.  Lys.  18.    It  was  deposited  at  Delpb    in  the  treasury  of  Brasid«n 

and  the  Aeantliians. 
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so  much,  and  who  might  again  be  useful.  They  directed 
their  admiral  Samius,  who  was  cruising  in  the  iEgean 
with  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  galleys,  to  obey  his 
orders,  and  sent  700  heavy  infantry  under  Cheirisophus 
to  join  his  land  forces. 

In  the  spring  of  401  Cyrus  began  his  march  from 
Sardis.  He  had  been  previously  joined  by  Xenias  with 
all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  the  garrisons 
of  the  Greek  towns,  amounting  to  4000  heavy  infantry, 
and  by  those  which  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Miletus.  The  Milesian  exiles  were  also  readily  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  expedition  by  the  promises  of  Cyrus 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  his  own  object,  he 
would  attend  to  their  interests,  and  would  not  rest  until 
he  had  restored  them  to  their  homes.  Of  the  besieging 
forces  one  division,  under  Socrates  an  Achaean,  consisted 
of  500  heavy  infantry  ;  another  under  Pasion,  a  Mega- 
rian,  of  300  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  targeteers.1 
Proxenus  had  also  arrived  with  1500  heavy  infantry 
and  500  light  troops ;  and  Sophsenetus,  an  Arcadian  of 
Stymphalus,  one  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  levies 
for  the  war  against  Tissaphernes,  had  brought  1000 
heavy  infantry.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  Greek  force 
with  which  Cyrus  left  Sardis.  He  had  summoned 
Clearchus  to  join  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  had  called 
upon  Aristippus  to  settle  his  differences  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  his  political  adversaries,  and  to  send  over  the 
men  whom  he  had  been  employing  in  Thessaly.  But 
he  did  not  wait  for  these  reinforcements,  which  he  ex- 
pected would  overtake  him  on  his  march.  The  army 
which  he  had  raised  from  his  barbarian  subjects 
amounted  to  about  100,000  men.  His  admiral  Tamos, 
an  Egyptian,  who  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Tissaphernes,  but  had  abandoned  his  ser- 
vice for  that  of  Cyrus,  was  recalled  from  Miletus,  which 

'.  According  to  another  reading,  which  happens  remarkably  to  coincide 
with  Xenophon's  reckoning,  Pasion  commanded  700  men  (irTa.zw.His 
*v-'Sgat?)  whom  we  should  suppose  to  have  been  heavy-armed.  But,  a* 
Schneider  observes,  this  is  not  Xenophon's  usual  mode  of  sjteakin^. 
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he  had  been  blockading  with  twenty-five  galleys1,  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Laconian 
squadron,  and  then  to  sail  eastwards,  and  support  the 
operations  of  the  army.  The  declared  object  of  the 
expedition  was  the  extermination  of  the  refractory  Pisi- 
dians.  But  the  scale  of  the  armament,  more  especially 
the  naval  preparations,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  hastened  to  put  the  king  on  his  guard. 

It  soon  indeed  became  evident  that  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  was  not  the  real  one.  Cyrus 
bent  his  march  toward  the  south-east  without  turning 
aside  to  invade  Pisidia.  At  Colossae  in  Phrygia  he  was 
joined  by  Meno,  a  Thessalian  adventurer,  whom  Aris- 
tippus  had  sent  with  as  many  of  his  mercenaries  as  he 
could  part  with.  They  amounted  to  no  more  than 
1 000  heavy  armed  and  500  targeteers.  At  Celsena?, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander,  he  halted  for  thirty 
days  ;  probably  to  allow  time  for  the  other  reinforce- 
ments which  he  expected.  A  royal  palace,  which  had 
been  built  here  by  Xerxes,  and  a  park  abounding  in 
game,  may  perhaps  have  induced  him  to  protract  his 
sojourn.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Clearchus,  who 
brought  1000  heavy  infantry,  800  Thracian  targeteers, 
and  200  Cretan  bowmen.  Sosias,  a  Syracusan,  also 
arrived  here,  with  1000  heavy  infantry2,  and  1000 
more  were  brought  by  Sophcenetus,  apparently  the 
Arcadian  already  mentioned,  who  may  have  been  left 
behind  at  Sardis  for  this  purpose.  Here  Cyrus  reviewed 
his  Greek  forces  in  the  park :  they  amounted  according 
to  Xenophon  to  11,000  heavy  infantry  and  about  2000 
targeteers.3    After  traversing  a  part  of  Mysia,  he  arrived 

*  Anab.  i.  4.  2.  Diodorus  xiv.  19.  makes  the  Persian  fleet  amount  to 
fifty  galleys,  before  it  was  joined  by  any  Lacedaemonian  squadron. 

•*  According  to  another  reading  300. 

3  Schneider  has  devoted  one  of  his  long  and  elaborate  notes  to  a  com- 
putation and  critical  examination  of  the  numbers  which  compose  tins 
»um  :  with  what  success  and  profit  to  his  readers  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  he  has  altogether  omitted  to  take  into  the  account  the  1000 
heavy  infantry,  and  500  targeteers,  commanded  bv  Menu.  Adorning  to 
the  readings  which  he  himself  adopts  in  his  text  for  the  numbers  assigned 
to  Pasion  and  Sosias,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  oOO  over  the  11,000,  and 
VOL.  IT.  U 
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at  a  town,  the  name  and  situation  of  which  are  very 
obscure  —  Xenophon  calls  it  Cayster-plain '  —  where  he 
was  detained  by  a  new  embarrassment.  His  treasury 
seems  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  his  pre- 
parations, and  the  pay  of  the  Greeks  was  three  months 
in  arrear.  They  began  to  besiege  the  door  of  his  lodging 
with  importunate  demands,  which  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  appease.  But  he  was  relieved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Epyaxa,  the  consort  of  Syennesis,  the  king, 
or  hereditary  satrap  of  Cilicia2,  who  came  escorted  by 
a  guard  of  Cilicians  and  Greeks  of  Aspendus,  either 
attracted  by  his  rank  and  reputation  or  on  a  secret 
mission  from  her  husband,  who  probably  divined  his 
design,  and  desired  to  remain  neutral ;  and  either  to 
propitiate  his  favour,  or  as  Xenophon  intimates,  capti- 
vated by  his  personal  qualities,  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  troops,  and  of 
giving  them  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  She  afterwards 
accompanied  him  on  his  march  toward  the  frontiers  of 
her  husband's  territories.  At  Tyriaeum,  a  town  seated 
on  one  of  the  great  plains  of  Phrygia,  in  compliance,  as 

of  100  over  the  2000.  This  would  perhaps  agree  very  well  with  Xeno- 
phon's  expression  as  to  the  latter  number  {otfjupi  rov;  ii<r%i\'n>'j; )  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  have  stated  the  other  number  without  any 
such  qualifying  preposition,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  it  was  short  by  300 
of  the  precise  amount.  But  in  his  list  Schneider  adopts  the  readings  which 
he  has  rejected  in  his  text,  giving  700  men  to  Pasion,  and  300  to  Sosiaa, 
and  thus  makes  the  whole  amount  of  the  heavy  infantry  to  be  10,000, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  Meno's  It  00,  is  exactly  Xenophon's  number. 
And,  according  to  the  same  readings,  if  the  Cretan  bowmen  are  included 
among  the  targeteers,  their  sum  will  likewise  be  just  2000 ;  namely  : 


Clearchus     - 

-    1000 

Froxenus 

-      500 

Meno 

-      500 

Yet  Schneider  exclaims  in  the  same  note  :  Miror  equidem  Interpretes,  qut 
sedere  ad  rationes  noluermt. 

'■  According  to  Mannert's  conjecture,  KsVr»oy  sr-3/ev,  the  town  meant 
would  be  Sagalassus  In  Pisidia.  But  (not  to  speak  of  the  improbability 
that  it  should  have  been  so  described)  if  Cyrus  had  really  invaded  Pisidia, 
which  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  hostility,  Xenophon  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  at  least  some  such  remark  as  he  does  afterwards  about 
Lycaoni 

a  Xenophon  gives  him  the  title  of  king,  A  nab.  i.  2.  12.  ;  but  afterwards 
vii.  8.  25.  numbers  hiin  among  the  satraps,  a|^o»Ts;  cijf  fieuriXiiu;  rA$«*; 
Ctesias  is  made  by  Photius  to  say  of  him,  ot/^;u  ovyipMx.u  KOfCfin  xou 
AjT»«i^>9. 
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it  was  generally  believed,  with  her  wish,  he  reviewed  his 
army.  When  the  whole  host  had  passed  by,  he  sent  his 
interpreter  to  the  Greek  generals  with  orders  to  exhibit 
their  manner  of  charging.  The  Greeks  were  drawn  up 
by  themselves  four  deep,  uniformly  equipt,  with  brazen 
helmets,  greaves,  and  scarlet  tunics ;  and  their  shields 
were  burnished  for  the  occasion.  The  word  was  given  ; 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  phalanx  advanced,  with 
spears  couched  ;  but  by  degrees  the  men  quickened  their 
step,  while  they  raised  their  war  shouts,  and,  at  length 
as  they  approached  the  tents,  ran  at  full  speed.  The 
followers  of  the  camp,  and  the  barbarians  in  general, 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  their  onset ;  and 
Epyaxa  herself  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  novelty  of 
the  spectacle,  that  she  alighted  from  her  chariot,  and 
fled  with  the  terrified  crowd.  Cyrus,  more  anxious 
about  the  success  of  his  enterprise  than  the  fate  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  was  delighted  at  observing  the  im- 
pression which  these  few  Greeks  made  upon  the  barba- 
rian multitude,  and  the  contempt  which  they  manifested 
by  their  noisy  laughter  for  the  fears  they  excited. 

Lycaonia,  as  a  hostile  territory,  was  given  up  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Greeks.  But  when  the  army  had  reached 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  Cyrus  directed  Meno  to 
escort  the  Cicilian  princess  into  her  own  country  by  the 
shorter  of  the  two  roads  which  led  to  it,  while  he  him- 
self, with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  took  the  other.  Each 
of  these  roads  crossed  the  mountains  which  bounded 
Cilicia  on  the  north-west  through  a  defile  which  might 
have  been  easily  guarded  by  a  few  men  against  a  host. 
The  pass  toward  which  Cyrus  was  marching  was  said 
to  be  occupied  by  Syennesis  himself;  and  Cyrus  halted 
for  a  day  in  the  plain  to  ascertain  his  movements.  But. 
the  day  after  advice  came,  that  the  Cilicians  had  left 
the  pass  clear.  Their  retreat  was  caused  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  their  king  had  received,  that  Meno  had 
already  entered  his  dominions,  and  that  the  armament 
commanded  by  Tamos  had  appeared  off  the  coast. 
Cyrus  descended  into  the  plains  of  Cilicia,  and  arrived 
u  2 
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at  Tarsus  the  capital,  without  interruption.  He  there 
found  Meno  and  Epyaxa,  who  had  reached  it  five  days 
sooner.  Her  husband  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains,  and 
Meno's  troops  had  sacked  the  city  and  the  royal  palace, 
to  revenge  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered  in  crossing 
the  frontiers,  when  a  hundred  of  the  heavy  infantry, 
who  had  been  separated  from  the  main  body,  had  either 
missed  their  way  and  perished,  or  had  been  cut  off, 
while  engaged  in  plunder,  by  the  Cilicians. l  This 
occurrence  seems  to  have  disposed  Syennesis — though 
he  affected  entire  independence  —  to  listen  more  wil- 
lingly to  the  persuasions  of  his  queen,  and  to  come 
to  an  interview  with  Cyrus,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
presents  which  were  accounted  most  honourable  at  the 
Persian-  court  —  golden  arms  and  ornaments  —  and 
undertook  to  protect  his  territory  from  further  spoli- 
ation, and  in  return  received  a  large  subsidy. 

But  as  it  was  now  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Pisidia 
was  not  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the  real  design  of 
Cyrus  began  to  be  generally  suspected  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  refused  to  follow  him  any  further:  it  was 
not,  they  said,  to  be  led  against  the  king  that  they  had 
entered  his  service.  Clearchus,  who  at  first  attempted 
to  compel  his  own  soldiers  to  continue  their  march, 
narrowly  escaped  stoning,  and  was  forced  to  call  them 
together,  and  assure  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
thwart  their  wishes,  or  to  abandon  them,  and  that 
deeply  as  he  was  indebted  to  Cyrus,  he  should  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  friendship  to  their  good-will.  This  de- 
claration was  warmly  applauded,  and  induced  more 
than  2000  of  the  troops  who  had  been  serving  under 
Xenias  and  Pasion  to  join  his  corps.  But  he  sent  a 
secret  message  to  Cyrus,  who  was  much  distressed  by 
the  mutiny,  encouraging  him  to  hope  that  all  would 

l  Xenophon  states  the  two  reports  as  equally  probable ;  and,  vehemently 
as  he  disliked  Meno,  he  is  so  tar  from  talking  of  kit  violences  at  Ihrtmt, 
and  his  intolerable  rapines  as  kstrmverwed  the  country,  tl>at  he  does  not 
impute  the  slightest  misconduct  to  him;  and  expressly  attributes  the 
jacking  of  Tarsus  to  the  rage  o(  the  soldiers. 
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end  well,  though  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  time  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  variance  between  them ;  and,  as  if 
he  feared  the  prince's  resentment,  he  refused,  when 
publicly  sent  for,  to  go  to  him.  He  then  called  another 
assembly,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own  men, 
but  by  as  many  as  chose  of  the  rest :  pointed  out  to 
them  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  their  situation,  shut 
up  as  they  were  in  a  foreign  land,  and  exposed  to  the 
displeasure  of  Cyrus,  who  might  not  only  withhold  the 
pay  to  which  they  had  no  longer  any  claim,  but  might 
prove  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  he  had  been  a  muni- 
ficent friend ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  deliberate 
on  the  measures  now  to  be  adopted.  Among  those  who 
offered  their  opinions  were  some  whom  Clearchus  had 
instructed  to  make  the  most  extravagant  proposals, 
which  he  hoped  would  more  deeply  impress  the  au- 
dience with  a  right  sense  of  their  perilous  condition, 
and  would  thus  lead  them  more  readily  to  resign  them- 
selves to  his  guidance.  One  of  these  speakers,  profess- 
ing the  utmost  eagerness  to  return  to  Greece,  moved 
that  they  should  immediately  lay  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  that  they 
should  ask  Cyrus  for  ships  to  carry  them  home,  or,  if 
he  refused  them,  for  a  guide  to  lead  them  in  safety 
through  his  territories ;  or,  if  they  could  not  even 
obtain  this  request,  that  they  should  put  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  send  a  detachment  to  seize  the  passes, 
before  they  were  occupied  by  Cyrus,  or  by  the  Cili- 
cians,  whose  enmity  they  had  provoked  by  so  many 
aggressions.  Clearchus  then  rose  to  say,  that  for  va- 
rious reasons  he  must  decline  taking  the  command  in 
this  expedition,  if  it  should  be  resolved  on  ;  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  obey  any  general  whom  they  might  elect 
in  his  room.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  another  speaker 
to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  counsel  which  had 
been  given,  and  to  show  that  they  might  as  well  request 
Cyrus  to  guard  the  passes  for  them,  as  trust  him  with 
the  choice  of  ships  or  of  guides,  to  help  them  to  desert 
him  :  nor  was  it  probable  that  they  would  be  allowed 
u  3 
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to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
such  a  purpose  from  the  market  which  was  held  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  and  as  little  could  they  hope  to 
effect  their  retreat  unobserved.  He  therefore  proposed, 
that  they  should  depute  some  of  their  number,  with 
Clearchus  at  their  head,  to  Cyrus,  and  inquire  what 
the  object  was  for  which  he  required  their  services.  If 
it  was  one  similar  to  that  for  which  he  had  before  em- 
ployed Xenias  and  his  band,  that  they  should  proceed 
with  him  ;  but  if  it  was  some  more  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  that  they  should  request  him  not  to 
insist  on  leading  them  farther  without  their  consent. 
This  course  was  adopted,  and  in  reply  to  their  question 
Cyrus  professed  that  he  was  marching  against  an  enemy, 
the  satrap  Abrocomas,  who,  as  he  heard,  was  posted  on 
the  Euphrates :  if  they  should  not  find  him  there,  they 
might  then  deliberate  on  their  next  movements.  Abro- 
comas was  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes,  and  had 
an  army  of  300,000  men  under  his  command.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  or  that  after  Cyrus's  last  declaration  they  felt 
any  doubt  that  he  was  leading  them  against  the  king ; 
though  Xenophon  only  says,  that  they  suspected  it. 
But  Clearchus  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
them  that  there  was  as  much  danger  in  stopping  as  in 
going  forward  ;  and  the  promise  of  an  addition  of  one- 
half  to  their  pay,  fixed  their  determination  of  continuing 
their  march. 

At  Issus,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  the 
army  met  the  fleet,  under  Tamos,  and  the  Spartan 
Admiral  Pythagoras,  who  had  superseded  Samius,  and 
now  brought  thirty-two  galleys,  with  Cheirisophus  and 
his  troops  on  board.1  The  object  with  which  Cyrus 
had  caused  this  maritime  force  to  attend  the  move- 

1  Diodorus,  xiv.  21.,  says  that  the  Spartan  government  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  neutrality  between  Cyrus  and  his  brother,  and 
therefore  affected  to  consider  the  troops  of  Cheirisophus  as  volunteers. 
This  would  imply  that  the  designs  of  Cyrus  were  well  known  at  Sparta. 
But  the  co-operation  of  the  Spartan  admiral  could  not  easily  have  been  re*. 
conciled  with  professions  of  neutrality, 
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ments  of  his  army,  was  to  provide  against  an  obstacle 
which  he  expected  to  encounter  on  the  northern  con- 
fines of  Syria,  where  his  road  lay  through  two  passes, 
between  the  chain  of  Amanus  and  the  sea,  strong  by 
nature,  and  fortified  by  art.  The  northern  pass — the 
Gates  of  Cilicia — was  guarded  by  a  Cilician  garrison; 
but  since  the  treaty  concluded  with  Syennesis,  no  re- 
sistance was  to  be  feared  on  this  side.  The  Syrian 
Gates — which  were  parted  from  the  other  by  a  ravine, 
and  the  bed  of  a  narrow  stream — Cyrus  had  expected  to 
find  occupied  by  some  of  the  king's  troops ;  and  Abro- 
comas,  whom  he  professed  to  be  seeking  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, had  been  sent  down  to  Phoenicia  apparently 
for  this  purpose.  Cyrus  had  intended,  if  he  found  him 
in  possession  of  the  pass,  to  transport  a  body  of  troops 
by  sea  to  the  other  side,  and  to  attack  him  at  once  in 
front  and  rear.  But  Abrocomas,  though  his  army  was 
three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  Cyrus,  did  not  venture 
to  await  his  approach,  deterred  perhaps  chiefly  by  his 
naval  preparations,  but  possibly  in  part  also  by  the 
desertion  of  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries — 400  heavy 
armed — who  left  him,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Cyrus 
at  Issus.  Both  passes  were  found  unguarded,  and  the 
army  reached  the  Phoenician  seaport  of  Myriandrus 
without  opposition.  During  the  halt  which  it  made 
there,  Xenias  and  Pasion  embarked  with  their  most 
valuable  property,  and  sailed  away  for  Greece :  offended, 
as  it  was  believed,  with  Cyrus,  because  he  had  per- 
mitted Clearchus  to  retain  the  command  of  their  men, 
who  had  joined  his  division  at  Tarsus.  A  report  ran 
through  the  Greek  camp,  that  Cyrus  meant  to  send 
some  galleys  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  though  all  sup- 
posed that  their  punishment,  if  they  should  be  over- 
taken, would  be  severe,  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  deserved,  and  hoped  that  they 
might  not  escape.  Cyrus  however  assembled  the  gene- 
rals, and  assured  them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  pur- 
suing the  fugitives,  though  he  had  galleys  enough,  and 
knew  the  direction  which  they  had  taken ;  and  though 
u  4 
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their  wives  and  children  were  in  his  power — for  they 
had  been  deposited  in  the  custody  of  his  garrison  at 
Tralles — he  did  not  even  mean  to  detain  them.  He 
would  let  the  past  services  of  the  two  officers  com- 
pensate for  their  ungenerous  desertion.  This  well- 
timed  display  of  magnanimity  produced  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  which  more  than  made  amends 
for  the  loss  which  occasioned  it. 

Belesis,  the  king  or  satrap  of  Syria  and  Assyria, 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Cyrus  in  re- 
venge burnt  his  palace  and  laid  waste  his  beautiful  park, 
which  lay  near  the  source  of  the  Dardas  on  the  road  to 
the  Euphrates.  But  he  reached  the  river  at  Thapsacus 
without  seeing  an  enemy.  As  it  was  here  that  he 
meant  to  cross  into  Mesopotamia,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  conceal  his  purpose,  and  he  therefore  sent  for  the 
Greek  generals,  and  bad  them  inform  the  troops,  that 
his  expedition  was  directed  against  the  King,  and  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  them  to  follow  him.  In  the  as- 
sembly which  they  called  to  deliberate  on  this  message, 
some  complaints  were  heard,  that  the  generals  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  Cyrus ;  but  as  they 
had  been  at  least  suspected  by  every  man  in  the  army, 
before  it  left  Tarsus,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  ve- 
hement indignation  was  felt  on  this  account ;  and  it 
would  rather  seem  that  they  affected  that  which  they  ex- 
pressed to  raise  the  price  of  their  services.  For  when 
Cyrus  had  promised  them  a  largess  of  five  minas  a-piece, 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  arrived  at  Babylon,  and 
their  full  pay  until  he  had  brought  them  back  to  Ionia, 
the  greater  part  consented  to  proceed.  But  before  this 
plan  had  been  adopted,  Meno  persuaded  his  own  troops 
to  cross  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  to  earn  the  favour  of 
Cyrus  without  any  sacrifice  or  risk.  "  If  the  rest  fol- 
lowed their  example  they  would  have  the  merit  of  taking 
the  lead  ;  if  not,  they  might  still  have  that  of  reluctantly 
joining  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen."  Cyrus  was 
highly  pleased  with  this  example  of  zeal,  and  rewarded 
the  men  with  praise  and   promises,  and  Meno  himself, 
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as  was  generally  believed,  with  magnificent  presents.  He 
then  crossed  the  river,  followed  by  the  whole  army. 
Abrocomas  in  his  retreat  had  burnt  the  boats  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  afforded  the  only  passage  at  Thapsacus ; 
but  at  this  juncture  the  river  happened  to  be  so  low  that 
the  men  were  able  to  ford  it,  and  found  it  nowhere  tnore 
than  breast  high.  This  was  accounted  a  manifest  in- 
terposition of  heaven  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  the 
river  appeared  to  do  homage  as  to  its  future  sovereign. 

He  then  pursued  his  march  over  the  desert  along  the 
left  bank  with  the  utmost  expedition;  anxious,  Xenophon 
says,  to  come  up  with  his  brother,  before  he  could  have 
time  to  collect  the  forces  of  his  vast  empire.  Yet  Ar- 
taxerxes  had  already  raised  1,200,000  men,  including 
the  division  detached  under  Abrocomas  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  Phoenicia,  which  however  had  not  yet  re- 
joined the  main  army.  Cyrus  must,  we  should  have 
supposed,  have  been  aware,  that,  if  with  his  compa- 
ratively small  force  he  was  able  to  make  head  against 
nearly  a  million  of  men,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any 
addition  which  might  be  made  to  the  numbers  of  such 
a  host,  which  would  only  render  it  more  unwieldy,  and 
would  thus  favour  his  prospect  of  victory.  But  perhaps 
he  hoped  that  his  brother  might  not  so  clearly  perceive 
this,  and  might  be  induced  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  army  to  fall  hack  before  him  upon  the  upper  pro- 
vinces ;  a  step  which  would  perhaps  have  given  the  em- 
pire to  Cyrus  without  a  battle,  and  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  had  been  already  agitated  in  the  royal  council. 
By  a  rapid  march  he  would  either  drive  the  king  to 
this  retreat,  or  find  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  unpre- 
pared.1 

The  army  suffered  much  during  this  march  from 
hunger  and  thirst :  the  provisions  of  the  Greeks  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  replenish  their  store 

1  The  remark  which  Xenophon  makes  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Persian 
empire  was  powerful  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  ami  the  numbers  of  its 
population,  but  weak  on  account  of  the  time  required  to  collect  its  forces 
sounds  oddly,  when  we  reflect,  that  Artaxerxes  though  taken  bv  surprise, 
had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  already  raised  ]/20U,(J00  men. 
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at  high  prices  in  the  market  of  the  barbarian  camp.  One 
of  the  slighter  difficulties  of  the  way  afforded  Cyrus  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  devotedness  of  his  at- 
tendants ;  whether  more  to  excite  the  admiration  or  the 
contempt  of  the  Greeks,  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
Some  of  the  waggons  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road,  and  obstructed  the  march. 
Cyrus  ordered  his  two  interpreters,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  barbarian  troops,  to  extricate  them.  But  as  the 
work  seemed  to  proceed  slowly,  affecting  to  be  angry  at 
the  delay,  he  directed  the  courtiers  who  stood  round 
him,  Persians  of  high  rank,  to  hasten  it.  They  in- 
stantly threw  aside  the  more  cumbrous  part  of  their 
gorgeous  dress,  and  leaping  into  the  mud  with  all  their 
splendid  ornaments,  shared  the  labour  of  the  common 
soldiers  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  obstacle  was  speedily 
removed.  During  a  halt  which  the  army  made  to  take 
in  provisions  from  a  city  seated  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  which  the  men  crossed  on  skins  stuffed  with 
hay,  a  quarrel  arose  in  the  Greek  camp,  which  was 
near  ending  in  bloodshed,  and  drew  from  Cyrus  a 
remarkable  acknowledgment  of  the  different  light  in 
which  he  viewed  his  Greek  and  his  barbarian  forces. 
A  dispute  had  taken  place  between  a  soldier  of  Clearchus 
and  one  of  Meno's.  Clearchus,  to  whom  an  appeal  was 
made,  decided  in  favour  of  his  own  follower,  and  pu- 
nished the  other  as  an  aggressor  with  blows.  J  His 
comrades  were  indignant,  as  at  an  affront  offered  to  the 
whole  body ;  and  Clearchus,  happening  to  pass  the 
same  day  through  Meno's  encampment,  was  assailed  by 
them  with  stones,  and  still  more  dangerous  missiles, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  immediately 
brought  up  his  own  troops  to  revenge  this  insult,  and 
Proxenus  tried  in  vain  to  mediate  between  the  an. 
tagonists.  Clearchus  was  only  appeased  by  the  remon- 
strances   of   Cyrus,    who    bad    the    Greeks    remember 

1  IIkr,ykf  iviZctXiv.  It  is  probable  that  Clearchus,  according  to  the 
Spartan  custom  of  which  we  find  so  many  instances,  administered  this  dis- 
cipline on  the  spot  with  his  own  truncheon. 
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that  their  discord,  if  they  should  turn  their  arms  against 
one  another,  would  prove  fatal  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
themselves.  For  their  barbarian  comrades,  if  ever  they 
saw  an  opportunity  of  overpowering  them,  would  show 
themselves  still  more  hostile  to  them  than  the  king's 
troops. 

Not  long  after  they  had  left  the  scene  of  this  occur- 
rence traces  appeared  of  a  hostile  body  of  cavalry, 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  2000,  which,  preceding 
the  march  of  the  army,  laid  the  country  waste  before 
it.  Orontes,  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank,  related  to 
the  royal  family,  and  esteemed  among  his  countrymen 
for  his  military  skill,  took  occasion  from  this  annoyance 
to  request  Cyrus  to  place  1000  horse  at  his  disposal, 
and  undertook  with  this  force  to  cut  off  the  enemy  by 
an  ambuscade.  Orontes  had  experienced  the  generosity 
of  Cyrus  on  two  previous  occasions,  and  had  abused  it. 
After  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes,  being  commander  of 
the  garrison  of  Sardis,  he  had  held  the  citadel,  pleading 
the  king's  orders,  against  Cyrus,  and  was  only  reduced 
to  submission  by  force.  The  prince  however,  though 
he  considered  his  resistance  as  an  act  of  rebellion, 
pardoned  him,  and  received  him  into  favour.  Orontes, 
nevertheless,  revolted  from  him,  and  aided  the  Mysians 
in  making  war  on  his  territory.  Yet  even  after  this 
proof  of  his  animosity,  Cyrus,  when  he  had  him  in  his 
power,  again  spared  him,  and  after  receiving  the  usual 
pledges  for  his  future  loyalty,  restored  him  to  his  for- 
mer station  at  his  court :  and  he  now  consented  to  entrust 
him  with  the  force  he  asked  for.  But  an  intercepted 
letter,  from  Orontes  to  the  King,  afforded  clear  proof 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  desert  with  it  to  the  enemy. 
Cyrus  then  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  to 
trial  in  his  own  tent,  which,  by  his  command,  was. 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Greek  troops.  Seven  Per- 
sians, the  principal  men  of  his  court,  were  assembled 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case ;  and  Clearchus,  alone 
of  the  Greek  generals,  was  associated  with  them.  Cyrus 
himself  undertook  the  part  of  accuser,  and  after  having 
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stated  the  facts,  which  were  admitted  by  the  culprit, 
called  upon  Clearchus  to  deliver  his  opinion  first.  His 
sentence  was  for  capital  punishment l ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  other 
judges,  and  immediately  executed.  The  judges  them- 
selves, at  the  command  of  Cyrus,  set  the  example  of 
seizing  the  criminal,  and  he  was  then  dragged  away  by 
the  ministers  of  death.  The  Greeks  remarked,  that 
even  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  the  execution,  which 
was  strictly  private,  his  inferiors  saluted  him  with  the 
wonted  signs  of  respect. 

The  army  had  now  entered  the  Babylonian  territory, 
and  at  the  third  halting-place  after  the  trial  of  Orontes, 
Cyrus,  having  received  information  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  he  should  meet  the  enemy  the  next  morn- 
ing, reviewed  all  his  forces  at  midnight.  The  number 
of  the  Greeks  is  stated  by  Xenophon  on  this  occasion 
as  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  heavy  armed,  and 
2400  light  infantry  ;  that  of  the  barbarians  at  100,000. 
That  of  the  cavalry  is  not  mentioned :  but  a  body  of 
600,  which  guarded  the  person  of  Cyrus,  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  equip- 
ments both  of  the  horses  and  their  riders,  which  were 
in  part  after  the  Greek  fashion.  We  also  hear  of  1000 
Paphlagonian  horse,  and  of  about  twenty  chariots  armed 
with  scythes.  Cyrus  assigned  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  to  Clearchus,  of  the  left  to  Meno.  The 
next  morning  deserters  from  the  royal  camp  brought 
intelligence  which  prepared  him  for  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  and  he  summoned  the  generals  and  other 
principal  officers  of  the  Greek  army  to  a  council  of 
war,  and  having  concerted  his  plan  of  operations  with 
them,  exhorted  them  "to  show  themselves  worthy  of 
the  high  esteem  which  he  had  conceived  for  their 
nation,  which  rendered  them  in  his  eyes  of  more 
account  than  a  whole  host  of  barbarians  ;  and  of  that 

1  After  the  prisoner's  confession,  the  only  question  remaining  was  as  to 
his  punishment.  How  the  opinion  of  Clearchus,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  spare  his  life,  violated  any  principle  of  law  or  justice  known  to  the 
Greeks,  Xenophon  perhaps  was  not  enough  a  uhilosopher  to  perceive. 
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liberty  which  he  considered  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
their  advantages.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  be  star- 
tled by  the  clamour  of  the  enemy  ;  for  this  was  all 
that  they  would  find  formidable  in  his  onset.  He  was 
almost  ashamed  to  think,  how  contemptible  the  Asiatics 
would  appear  to  them  in  every  thing  but  the  sound  of 
their  voices."  He  added  large  promises  of  the  rewards 
which  would  crown  their  successful  valour  ;  and  when 
a  Samian  exile,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  suggested 
that  there  were  some  who  questioned  either  his  willing- 
ness or  his  ability  to  fulfil  these  magnificent  promises, 
he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  of  the  immense  possessions  of  his 
brother's  adherents,  which,  if  fortune  favoured  him, 
he  should  have  to  distribute  among  his  friends :  so 
that  he  had  less  reason  to  apprehend  the  want  of 
means,  than  of  objects  for  his  munificence.  To  each 
of  his  Greek  followers,  beside  a  more  solid  recompense, 
he  now  promised  a  crown  of  gold.  The  language  of 
Cyrus  was  soon  reported  throughout  the  Greek  camp  ; 
and  some,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  place  at 
the  council  of  war,  came  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  or 
to  obtain  some  more  explicit  declaration.  None  left 
his  presence  without  the  fullest  satisfaction  that  could 
be  given  by  words. 

Clearchus,  on  this  occasion,  had  asked  Cyrus,  whe- 
ther he  thought  that  his  brother  would  give  him  battle? 
The  prince  replied:  "If  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  certainly  not  become 
master  of  all  he  possesses  without  a  struggle."  It  was 
now  the  eleventh  day  since  a  Greek  soothsayer,  named 
Sihunis,  had  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  engage- 
ment within  ten  days.  Cyrus  had  observed,  that,  if 
so,  he  should  not  have  to  fight  at  all :  and  he  promised 
ten  talents  to  the  soothsayer,  if  his  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled,  lint  in  the  morning  after  the  review  he  set 
forward  in  order  of  battle,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  this  march  he  passed 
by  the  extremity  of  a  deep  and  broad  trench,  which 
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Arlaxerxes,  when  he  ascertained  that  his  brother  was 
approaching,  had  formed  either  as  a  barrier  to  be 
disputed,  or  according  to  an  Oriental  custom,  to  protect 
his  camp  from  surprise.1  An  interval  of  only  about 
twenty  feet  was  left  between  the  one  end  and  the 
Euphrates.  But  the  royal  army  had  retreated,  and 
had  left  the  trench  and  the  passage  unguarded.  Cyrus, 
having  passed  through,  and  reached  his  halting-place, 
without  seeing  any  thing  but  traces  of  the  enemy's 
retreat,  paid  the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Silanus,  and 
began  to  conclude  that  his  brother  had  determined  to 
decline  a  battle.  This  opinion,  wrhich  prevailed  gene- 
rally throughout  the  camp,  was  greatly  strengthened 
when  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  march  without 
interruption  to  the  next  halting-place,  and  on  the  third 
day,  believing  that  all  fear  or  hope  of  a  battle  was 
past,  he  again  mounted  his  travelling  chariot,  and  pur- 
sued his  way,  preceded  only  by  a  small  body  of  his 
troops  in  their  ranks,  while  the  rest  followed  in  dis- 
order, and  many  of  the  men  had  piled  their  arms  on 
the  waggons  or  the  beasts  of  burden. 

But  the  next  day  toward  noon,  when  the  army, 
which  had  probably  begun  its  march  before  daybreak  to 
avoid  the  heat,  had  nearly  reached  its  halting-place  for 
the  night,  near  a  village,  named  Cunaxa,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  miles  from  Babylon,  a  Persian  officer,  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Cyrus,  was  seen  corrjing  up  at  full 
speed,  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  calling  out  to  all 
who  met  him  —  and  he  wTas  able  to  address  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  barbarians  in  their  own  language  —  that 
the  king's  army  was  approaching  in  order  of  battle. 
The  tidings  created  general  consternation  ;  for  all  feared 
that  they  should  be  attacked  before  they  could  recover 
themselves  from  the  disorder  of  the  march.  Cyrus 
hastily  alighted  from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  armour, 

1  Such  would  seem  to  have  been  its  object  from  a  comparison  of  Cyrop. 
iii.  3.  26.  But  Xenophon  seems  hereto  indicate  the  other.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  trench  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Diodorus,  xiv.  £2.,  who  speaks 
of  a  rampart  of  waggons  placed  round  the  ditch  within  which  Artaxerxes 
left  his  baggage,  when  he  advanced  to  meet  Cyrus. 
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and  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  immediately  gave  his 
orders  for  forming  the  line  of  battle.  The  Greeks 
were  drawn  up  nearest  to  the  Euphrates,  and  according 
to  the  previous  arrangement  Clearchus  commanded  the 
right  wing,  which  leaned  upon  the  river,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Paphlagonian  cavalry  and  by  the 
Greek  light  troops  :  Meno  commanded  the  left  wing. 
The  barbarians  were  all  commanded  by  Ariseus,  as 
lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  who  himself,  according  to  the 
Persian  usage,  occupied  the  centre  with  his  600  horse- 
guards,  armed  like  them  in  all  points,  except  that  he 
wore  the  tiara  instead  of  a  helmet.  Ample  time  was 
allowed  for  all  these  preparations,  for  it  was  toward  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  before  a  cloud  of  dust  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  the  enemy's  presence.  A  dark  mass 
next  became  visible,  which  soon  began  to  send  forth 
flashes  of  light,  from  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the 
foremost  ranks,  and  by  degrees  the  divisions  of  the 
royal  army  might  be  clearly  discerned. 

Artaxerxes  had  divided  the  forces  which  he  had 
hitherto  collected  into  four  corps,  of  300,000  men 
each,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  command  of  four 
generals,  Abrocomas,  Tissaphernes,  Gobryas,  and  Ar- 
baces.  Abrocomas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  to  check  the  progress  of  Cyrus,  and 
so  to  allow  the  king  more  time  for  receiving  the  re- 
inforcements which  he  still  expected  from  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  empire.  But  though  he  had  retreated 
before  the  invader,  and  had  recrossed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacus,  it  seems  that  he  had  not  yet  rejoined  the 
king.  As  to  this  fact  Xenophon  can  scarcely  have  been 
mistaken;  though  he  has  left  it  wholly  unexplained. 
The  king  was  still  according  to  this  account  at  the 
head  of  900,000  men1  ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  continued  to  waver  almost  to  the  last  between 

1  Ctesias  however,  according  to  Plutarch,  Artax.  13.,  estimated  the  royal 
forces  at  no  more  than  400,(XX).  His  means  of  information  on  this  siinjrcf: 
were  better  than  Xenophon's,  and  his  statement  was  adopted  by  Ephorus 
(Diodor.  xiv.  22.)  On  the  other  hand  Xenophon  Bpeaki  positively  :  he  hi.d 
read  Ctesias,  and  was  followed  by  Dinon  in  his  Persian  history. 
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the  alternatives  of  fighting  or  retreating,  and  was  only 
diverted  from  adopting  the  latter  by  the  energetic 
remonstrances  of  Tiribazus.  Whether  however  it  was 
in  his  timid  mood  that  he  abandoned  his  position 
behind  the  trench,  or  with  the  purpose  of  surprising 
Cyrus,  and  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  gained  the  victory, 
the  barrier  which  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  pass  would 
render  his  defeat  the  more  fatal,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  decide.  The  forces  of  each  of  the  nations 
which  composed  the  royal  army  were  formed  into  a 
solid  square.  Xenophon  does  not  enumerate  them,  but 
only  notices  the  Egyptians,  who  were  distinguished  by 
the  length  of  their  wooden  shields,  the  troops  which 
wore  the  gerron,  which  according  to  the  description  of 
Herodotus,  must  have  been  Persians,  Medes,  Cissians, 
or  Hyrcanians,  the  bowmen,  and  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  main  body  seems  to  have  been  stationed  on  the  left 
under  the  command  of  Tissaphernes :  but  a  select 
brigade  of  6000  was  posted  in  the  centre  to  protect 
the  king's  person.  Before  the  left  wing,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Greeks,  150  of  the  scythe-armed  chariots 
were  placed  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  designed 
to  break  and  spread  confusion  in  the  adverse  ranks. 

The  Greek  generals  had  unanimously  pressed  Cyrus, 
at  the  last  council  of  war,  not  to  expose  his  person  in 
battle  ;  but  he  had  indignantly  refused  to  take  his 
station  in  the  rear,  and,  as  the  enemy  approached,  rode 
along  the  ranks  at  a  considerable  distance,  surveying 
his  own  and  the  hostile  array.  The  royal  army  was 
so  superior  in  numbers,  that  his  left  wing  did  not  reach 
to  its  centre.  As  he  knew  that  his  brother  was  there, 
and  that  it  was  here  the  main  struggle  would  probably 
take  place,  he  rode  up  with  his  interpreter,  and  three 
or  four  of  his  officers,  to  Clearchus,  and  ordered  him  to 
lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy's  centre  :  "there,"  he 
added,  u  is  the  king  :  if  we  conquer  there,  our  work  is 
done."  Clearchus  however  preferred  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  did  not  choose  to  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  by  the  barbarian 
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multitude,  as  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  drawn  his 
right  wing  away  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
orders  of  Cyrus  he  treated  as  a  suggestion,  which  he 
might  adopt  or  reject  at  his  discretion ;  and  merely 
answered,  that  he  would  take  care  all  went  right. 
Xenophon,  while  he  does  full  justice  to  the  motives  of 
Clearchus,  seems  to  intimate,  though  with  great  re- 
serve, that  in  his  own  opinion  he  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  he  had  obeyed  Cyrus.1  Plutarch's 
censure  of  his  conduct  is  perhaps  too  severe :  but,  as 
to  the  main  point,  it  appears  to  be  fully  justified  by 
the  event. 

The  Greeks  had  scarcely  formed  their  line  before 
the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.2  Just  as  Cyrus  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  take  his  station  in  the 
centre,  Xenophon  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  commands.  The  prince  only  bad  him  an- 
nounce to  his  countrymen,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
victims  was  propitious.  As  he  was  speaking  he  heard 
a  murmur  in  the  Greek  ranks,  and,  on  inquiring  the 
jause,  was  informed  that  the  word  was  passing  for 
the  second  time.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
given,  and  asked  with  surprise  what  it  was.  Xeno- 
phon answered,  that  it  was  Zeus  the  Deliverer,  and 
Victory.  "  I  accept  the  omen,"  said  the  prince ;  "  so 
let  it  be  ;  "  and  rode  away. 

The  royal  army  advanced  in  good  order,  and  not,  as 
the  Greeks  had  been  led  to  expect,  with  loud  war- 
cries,  but  in  perfect  silence.  But  it  was  only  as  to 
this  point  that  Cyrus  proved  to  have  been  deceived. 
When  the  enemy  had  approached  within  about  half 
a  mile,  the  Greeks  raised  their  paean,  and  advanced 
toward  them.      As  their  line  began  to  undulate,  the 

1  Such  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  form  of  Xenophon's 
narrative,  which  seems  to  be  designed  to  point  out  how  the  battle  was  lost, 
but  at  the  tame  time  to  apologise  for  Clearchus.  Plutarch,  if  he  was  able 
to  speak  for  himself,  might  perhaps  be  prepared  to  retort  the  charge  of 
presumptuous  ignorance,  which  he  has  incurred  for  at  least  a  highly  pro- 
bable opinion. 

a  This  may  appear  scarcely  consistent  with  what  has  been  before  said, 
about  the  time  allowed  for  preparation  ;  and  Xenophon  does  not  explain  it 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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•  part  which  \vas  left  behind  set  off  running  to  keep  up 
with  the  foremost,  who  continued  to  quicken  their 
pace,  and  at  the  same  time  all  joined  in  the  Greek 
battle-shout.  They  had  first  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
the  chariots  ;  but  both  the  horses  and  the  drivers  were 
terrified  by  their  clamour,  which  —  according  to  a 
report  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but  not  confirmed  by 
his  own  authority  —  they  heightened  by  clashing  their 
spears  against  their  shields.  Some  of  the  charioteers 
wheeled  round,  and  fled  toward  their  own  ranks ;  but 
those  who  continued  their  course,  did  no  harm  to  the 
Greeks,  who  opened  their  files,  to  let  them  pass  through 
and  pressed  forward  to  pursue  the  infantry,  who  did 
not  wait  to  receive  their  charge.  When  they  saw  the 
barbarians  put  to  flight,  they  exhorted  one  another  to 
moderate  their  pace,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  in  the 
pursuit.  Xenophon  was  not  sure  that  their  victory 
cost  them  so  much  as  a  single  life. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  engagement  which  he 
witnessed ;  the  contest  was  decided  in  another  part  of 
the  field.  Cyrus  observed  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
with  exultation ;  and  his  attendants,  who  saw  so  large 
a  part  of  the  hostile  forces  routed,  already  began  to 
salute  him  as  conqueror  and  king.  But  Artaxerxes 
still  kept  his  ground  with  the  main  body,  which  had 
not  been  opposed  to  any  enemy,  and  now  began  to 
wheel  round,  in  order  to  take  his  brother's  troops  in 
the  rear.  Cyrus,  whose  attention  was  fixed  upon  his 
movements,  immediately  advanced,  with  his  guard  ot 
cavalry,  against  the  body  of  6000  horse  behind  which 
he  knew  his  rival  was  stationed.  This  he  routed,  and 
slew  the  commander  Artagerses  with  his  own  hand. 
But  his  own  cavalry  was  dispersed  in  the  pursuit  ot 
the  defeated  enemy,  and  he  was  left,  with  a  few  of  his 
principal  officers  and  attendants,  near  the  spot  where 
his  brother  was  stationed,  surrounded  by  the  more 
immediate  guards  of  his  person.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  him,  exclaimed:  "  I  see  the  man;"  and  urged 
his  horse   against  him.      The   details  of  the   com  I  at 
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which  ensued  cannot  be  reported  with  any  certainty." 
They  were  minutely  described  by  Ctesias,  who  was 
present  and  near  the  king's  person,  as  his  physician 
and  might  therefore  seem  entitled  to  be  heard  with  the 
highest  confidence.  Yet  his  narrative  differs  so  widely 
from  Xenophon's,  and  is  so  improbable,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  forced  to  reject  it.  The  only  part  of  it  which 
we  can  adopt,  is  the  fact  that  Cyrus  wounded  and 
unhorsed  his  brother,  who  however  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  replaced  on  horseback  by  his  attend- 
ants. But  nearly  at  the  same  time  Cyrus  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  javelin;  whether  by  one  of 
the  royal  guards,  or  by  Artaxerxes  himself,  was  not 
clearly  ascertained.1  Artaxerxes,  according  to  Plutarch's 
authors,  was  always  extremely  anxious  for  the  glory  of 
having  killed  his  brother,  and  was  base  and  cruel 
enough  to  sacrifice  two  of  his  servants,  one  of  whom 
was  a  young  Persian  named  Mithridates,  to  his  mother's 
revenge,  because  they  claimed  the  honour  of  the  blow 
which  delivered  him  from  his  rival.  Cyrus  —  by 
whatever  hand  —  fell,  and  was  finally  overpowered 
and  despatched,  together  with  eight  of  his  principal 
followers.  One  of  them,  named  Artapatas,  proved 
his  fidelity  to  his  master,  according  to  one  account,  by 
killing  himself  upon  his  corpse,  according  to  another, 
by  clinging  to  it  in  an  agony  of  grief  until  he  was 
himself  slain.  According  to  the  Persian  custom  of 
treating  slain  rebels,  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus, 
were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  king,  who  is  said 
himself  to  have  seized  the  head  by  the  hair,  and  to 

1  Ctesias  represented  Cyrus  as  carried  away  by  his  horse,  after  he  had 
wounded  his  brother,  to  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  combat, 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  would  not  have  recognised  him,  as 
it  was  by  thia  time  dusk  (though  according  to  Xenophon  it  could  not  yt  t 
have  been  so  late\  if  he  had  not  discovered  himself  by  his  exulting  shouts. 
It  was  now  that  Mithridates —  without  knowing  who  he  was  —  seeing  his 
tiara  fall  oft",  rode  up  and  wounded  him  in  the  temple.  Cyrus  fell  ofF  his 
horse,  almost  stunned  with  the  blow,  but  was  taken  up  by  some  of  his  at. 
te*ndants,  who  were  carrying  hirn  away,  when  they  were  recognised  by 
some  Caunians.  followers  of  the  royal  camp,  one  of" whom  wounded  hisu 
from  behind.  Vet  even  this  blow  might  not  have  proved  mortal;  but  it 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  struck  his  w<  unded  temple  against  * 
stone.  So,  observes  Plutarch,  Ctesias  at  length  makes  an  end  of  him  a$ 
with  a  brunt  sword.  Dinon's  narrative  nearly  agreed  with  Xenophon's. 
X    9 
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have  held  it  up,  as  a  proof  of  his  victory  to  the  view 
of  the  surrounding  crowd.  Thus  ended  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  pauses  to  describe  the  qualities 
and  conduct  by  which  he  commanded  love  and  respect, 
in  a  manner  which  shows  how  important  the  results  oi 
his  success  might  have  been  to  the  welfare  of  Persia  : 
we  have  now  to  relate  the  consequences  through  which 
his  failure,  perhaps  still  more  deeply,  affected  the  in- 
terests of  Greece. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Cyrus  became  known  to  his 
followers,  Ariaeus,  and  the  whole  of  his  barbarian  troops, 
took  to  flight.  Artaxerxes,  with  the  forces  which  re- 
mained collected  about  him,  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
camp,  through  which  they  passed,  without  stopping, 
on  to  their  halting-place  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
royal  troops  plundered  the  camp  of  all  that  fell  in  their 
way,  but  were  arrested  by  a  small  body  of  Greeks,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage,  and  maintained  a 
successful  combat  against  the  barbarians.  The  king 
was  here  joined  by  Tissaphernes,  who  alone  with  his 
cavalry,  of  all  the  forces  in  the  left  wing  of  the  royal 
army,  had  not  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  He 
had  charged  their  light  troops,  which  opened  a  passage 
for  him,  and  as  he  passed  through,  galled  his  flanks  so 
severely,  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to  turn  upon  them, 
but  continued  his  way  by  the  river  side  until  he  reached 
the  camp.  It  was  from  him  that  the  king,  who  had 
hitherto  believed  himself  to  be  completely  victorious, 
first  learnt  the  partial  success  of  the  Greeks,  nearly 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  between 
three  and  four  miles  off,  received  information  that  the 
enemy  was  not,  as  they  had  supposed,  totally  defeated,  but 
in  their  camp,  and  threatening  their  baggage.  Clearchus 
upon  this  intelligence  deliberated  with  Proxenus,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  him,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  send  a  detachment,  or  to  march  with  their 
whole  force,  to  protect  the  camp.  But  their  course 
was  soon  determined ;  for  the  king  and  Tissaphernes, 
who  after  their  junction  had  set  their  forces  in  order, 
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were  marching  back  to  the  field  of  battle,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  attacking  them.  Instead  however 
of  advancing  directly  to  meet  them,  the  royal  army, 
simply  retracing  its  steps,  threatened,  as  it  came  up, 
to  take  their  left  wing  in  the  rear.  To  guard  against 
this  danger  Clearchus  was  about  to  execute  an  evolu- 
tion which  would  have  placed  the  river  behind  him. 
JBut  the  enemy  passed  forwards  and  resumed  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  and  the  Greeks  raised  their  paean,  and  rushed 
on  with  redoubled  alacrity  to  the  charge.  The  bar- 
barians did  not  await  it,  but  fled  with  greater  precipi- 
tation than  before,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks  as 
far  as  a  village  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  their  cavalry  halted  round  the  royal  standard. 
The  Greeks  still  advanced  with  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
ing their  charge  ;  but  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  hostile  cavalry  had  disappeared 
from  the  top,  and  they  halted.  Clearchus  sent  two  of 
his  officers  to  the  top,  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  learnt  that  they  were  flying  at  full  speed. 
It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  the  only  question  was, 
whether  they  should  remain  where  they  were,  and 
should  send  for  their  baggage,  or  should  return  to 
their  camp;  for  they  were  still  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  Cyrus,  whom  they  supposed  either  to  be  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  to  have  gone  forward  to 
occupy  some  position,  or  to  accomplish  some  other 
object.  They  resolved  to  return  to  the  camp,  and 
arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  supper,  which  they  greatly 
needed,  as,  when  they  began  the  battle  they  had  not 
yet  made  their  morning  meal.  But  they  found  that 
the  camp  had  been  plundered  of  their  whole  stock  of 
provisions,  and  were  almost  all  forced  to  pass  the  night 
fasting. 

The  next  morning  they  learnt  the  death  of  Cyrus 

from  two  messengers  sent  to  them  by  Ariaeus,   who 

announced  that  he  would  wait  for  them  until  the  next 

day,  but  should  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  Ionia. 

x  3 
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Clearchus  in  the  name  of  the  other  generals  bad  them 
carry  word  back  to  Ariaeus,  that  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, and  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  and  that 
it  had  been  their  intention  to  march  against  the  king : 
and  they  now  offered  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  throne. 
The  messengers  were  accompanied  by  Cheirisophus 
and  Meno,  who,  having  been  a  friend  and  guest  of 
Ariaeus,  was  desirous  of  being  employed  on  this  mis- 
sion. In  the  meanwhile,  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
uieal,  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  slaughter  their 
beasts  of  burden,  and  to  dress  their  food  with  the 
arrows,  shields,  and  other  relics  of  the  battle,  which 
they  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp.  Toward 
noon  some  Persian  heralds  came  from  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  Phalynus,  a  Zacynthian,  who  had  gained 
credit  with  Tissaphernes  by  his  pretensions  to  military- 
skill.  They  were  commissioned  to  summon  the  Greeks 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  throw  themselves  upon 
the  king's  mercy.  Just  as  they  had  delivered  their 
message,  Clearchus  happened  to  be  called  away  to  in- 
spect a  sacrifice :  and  having  merely  remarked,  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  conquerors  to  surrender  their  arms, 
he  desired  his  colleagues  to  return  such  an  answer  to 
the  proposal,  as  might  appear  to  them  most  becoming. 
Cleanor,  an  Arcadian,  who  was  the  eldest  among  them, 
then  declared  that  they  would  die  sooner  than  give  up 
their  arms.  Proxenus  asked  Phalynus,  whether  the  king 
demanded  them  by  right  of  conquest,  or  begged  them 
as  a  boon.  "If  he  claimed  them  by  the  title  of  the 
strongest,  why  not  come  and  take  them  j  if  as  a  favour, 
what  had  soldiers  left,  when  they  had  parted  with  their 
arms  ?  "  Phalynus  replied,  that  the  king,  having  killed 
Cyrus,  considered  himself  as  conqueror,  and  as  master 
of  the  lives  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
heart  of  his  country,  separated  from  their  native  land 
by  vast  tracts,  and  deep  rivers,  and  would  be  tired  out, 
even,  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  slaughter  the 
hosts  which  he  could  bring  against  them.  A  young 
Athenian,  named  Theopompus,  then  observed,  that  the 
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Greeks  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their  valour, 
and  without  their  arms  their  valour  would  be  useless: 
with  them  they  should  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
barbarians  for  their  good  things.  Phalynus  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  their  valour  would  be  ill  matched 
against  the  power  of  the  king.  —  There  were  others 
however  who  took  a  deprecating  tone,  and  said  that 
as  they  had  been  faithful  to  Cyrus,  so  they  might  be 
useful  to  the  king,  if  he  wished  to  employ  them  either 
to  reduce  the  revolted  Egyptians,  or  in  any  other 
service. 

Clearchus  now  returned  from  the  inspection  of  the 
victims,  and  asked  whether  they  had  given  their  answer 
to  the  king's  message.  Phalynus  said,  that  they  had 
not  agreed  with  one  another,  and  requested  Clearchus 
to  deliver  his  sentiments.  Clearchus  then  appealed  to 
Phalynus  himself,  as  a  fellow-countryman,  and  conjured 
him  to  aid  them  with  his  advice ;  but  to  propose  such 
a  course  as  would  be  both  safest  and  most  honourable 
to  them,  and  might  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  him- 
self, when  it  came  to  be  known  in  Greece  that  it  had 
been  adopted  on  his  suggestion.  Clearchus  hoped  that, 
after  such  an  appeal,  Phalynus  would  have  had  the 
generosity  to  forget  his  character  of  envoy  from  the 
king,  and  would  have  been  impelled  by  his  patriotic 
feelings  to  confirm  his  distrest  countrymen  in  the  only 
resolution  that  was  consistent  with  their  honour  and 
their  safety.  He  was  however  disappointed.  Phalynus 
declared  —  perhaps  with  sincerity  —  that  he  saw  no 
hope  for  them  but  in  submission  to  the  king's  pleasure. 
Clearchus  then  bad  him  return  with  this  answer  :  that 
the  Greeks  thought,  if  they  were  to  be  the  king's 
friends,  they  should  be  more  serviceable  to  him  with, 
than  without,  their  arms :  if  his  enemies,  they  should 
have  the  greater  need  of  arms  to  defend  themselves. 
Phalynus,  before  he  departed,  said  that  he  had  also 
been  ordered  to  announce  to  them  that,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  their  present  position,  the  king  would 
consider  them  as  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  armistice, 
x  4 
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but  would  treat  a  change  of  place  as  a  declaration  of 
hostilities.  He  therefore  desired  them  to  say  which 
alternative  they  chose.  Clearchus  bad  him  inform  the 
king,  that  they  adopted  his  terms.  Phalynus  asked, 
which  terms  he  meant.  "  If  we  stay,  truce,  if  we  go, 
war."  And  Phalynus  could  extract  no  other  reply 
from  him. 

Soon  after  the  envoy's  departure,  Procles  and  Cheiri- 
sophus  returned  with  the  answer  of  Ariaeus :  Meno 
staid  behind  with  his  friend.  Ariaeus  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
many  Persians  of  superior  dignity  or  merit,  who  would 
not  bear  to  see  him  on  the  throne.  He  adhered  to  his 
purpose  of  retreating,  and  bad  the  Greeks  join  him,  if 
they  meant  to  do  so,  that  night,  as  he  should  begin 
his  march  early  in  the  morning.  Clearchus  again  sent 
an  ambiguous  message  :  "  If  we  come,  let  it  be  as  you 
say :  if  not,  do  as  you  think  fit."  But  toward  sunset 
he  assembled  the  superior  officers,  and  informed  them 
that  the  aspect  of  the  victims  which  he  had  examined 
in  the  morning,  was  unpropitious  to  an  expedition 
against  the  king ;  and,  as  he  had  since  discovered,  with 
good  cause ;  for  the  royal  army  was  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  could  not  pass  without 
boats.  But  every  sign  seemed  to  favour  the  plan  of  a 
junction  with  Ariaeus  ;  and  he  therefore  recommended 
that  they  should  march  that  night.  His  brother  officers 
adopted  both  his  advice  and  the  precautions  which  he 
proposed,  and  henceforth  by  tacit  consent  —  the  result 
of  their  convicHon  of  his  superior  discernment  and  skill 
—  they  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  In  the 
evening  after  sunset  they  suffered  a  loss,  which  at 
this  juncture  was  deeply  felt.  Miltocythes,  a  Thracian 
deserted  to  the  king  with  forty  horse  —  their  whole 
cavalry  —  and  300  Thracian  infantry.  The  rest  ar- 
rived about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariaeus,  and  the 
Greek  officers  met  in  his  tent.  After  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  mutual  good  faith  had  been  interchanged, 
Clearchus  asked  him,  whether  he  intended  to  return  by 
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the  same,  or  a  different  road.  He  said,  that  to  take 
the  same  was  impossible  ;  for  the  desert  through  which 
they  had  marched  for  seventeen  days,  yielded  no  pro- 
visions, and  they  had  none  to  carry  with  them  ;  they 
must  therefore  take  a  more  circuitous  route,  on  which 
they  might  find  a  supply  :  and  it  would  be  proper  to 
•make  some  forced  marches  at  first,  so  as  to  leave  the 
king  two  or  three  days'  journey  behind  them,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  ever  overtaking 
them. 

With  this  purpose,  which,  by  whatever  words  it  might 
be  disguised,  was,  as  Xenophon  observes,  really  nothing 
else  than  flight,  the  army  began  its  march  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak.  It  was  a  discouraging  beginning 
of  such  an  expedition  as  they  were  now  undertaking ; 
for  they  were  more  than  2000  miles  from  Ephesus  by 
the  road  along  which  they  had  come.  That  which  they 
had  now  before  them  was  certainly  much  longer,  and 
traversed  regions  utterly  unknown  to  them.  And  they 
were  to  enter  upon  it  with  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a 
superior  enemy.  But  as  they  crossed  the  plain  of  Ba- 
bylon in  a  south-easterly  direction,  making  for  some 
villages  where  they  expected  to  arrive  about  sunset,  and 
to  find  a  supply  of  provisions,  they  fell  in  with  some  of 
the  beasts  of  burden  belonging  to  the  royal  army,  and 
hence  concluded  that  it  was  not  far  off.  Clearchus 
however  did  not  think  proper  to  seek  the  enemy,  as  the 
hour  was  late,  and  his  men  fatigued,  and  in  want  of 
food  ;  but  he  no  less  cautiously  avoided  the  appearance 
of  shunning  an  engagement,  and  pursuing  his  line  of 
march  without  any  deviation,  halted  for  the  night  at  the 
first  villages  he  reached,  which  he  found  stripped  of 
everything,  even  to  the  timber  of  the  houses,  by  the 
king's  troops.  The  two  armies  were  so  near  each  other 
that  the  voices  of  the  Greeks,  who,  arriving  successively 
at  their  halting-place,  called  out  to  one  another  in  the 
dark,  were  heard  by  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  de- 
camp in  the  night.  At  least  the  next  morning  every 
trace  of  their  presence  had  disappeared.    But  the  Greeks 
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too  were  disturbed  by  a  nocturnal  panic,  which  however 
was  allayed  by  a  stratagem  of  Clearchus,  who  ordered 
his  herald  —  an  Elean  gifted  with  a  singularly  loud 
voice  —  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
person  who  had  let  the  ass  loose  in  the  part  of  the  camp 
where  the  arms  were  piled. 

The  next  day  clear  proof  appeared  of  the  effect  which 
the  approach  of  the  Greeks  had  made  on  the  king. 
For  at  daybreak  other  envoys  came  from  him,  not  to 
demand  their  arms,  but  to  conclude  a  truce.  Clearchus. 
who  was  inspecting  his  men,  kept  the  Persian  ministers 
waiting,  till  he  had  drawn  up  his  forces  so  as  to  present 
the  most  imposing  aspect ;  and  then  came  up  to  give 
them  audience,  accompanied  by  his  colleagues,  in  the 
midst  of  a  guard  composed  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
equipt  soldiers  in  the  army.  After  having  heard  the 
proposal  of  the  envoys,  he  bad  them  tell  their  master, 
that  the  Greeks  must  fight  before  they  treated ;  they  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  no  one  could  venture  to  propose  a, 
truce  to  them,  who  did  not  provide  them  with  a  meal. 
With  this  answer  they  departed,  but  soon  returned  — 
thus  clearly  showing  that  the  king  was  still  near  at  hand 
—  and  said  that  the  king  consented  to  assign  guides  to 
the  Greeks,  who  should  lead  them  into  plentiful  quarters, 
as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  a  truce  with  him.  This 
proposal  was  joyfully  received ;  but  before  he  accepted 
it,  Clearchus  made  the  envoys  wait,  until  they  began  to 
fear  lest  he  should  change  his  mind.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded the  armistice,  and  ordered  the  guides  to  lead  the 
army  to  the  villages  where  it  was  to  find  provisions.  In 
the  way  they  had  to  cross  several  canals  and  trenches, 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  without  bridges.  Clearchus 
suspected  that  they  had  been  recently  filled  with  water 
by  the  king's  orders  —  as  it  was  not  now  the  season  for 
irrigating  the  plain  —  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
courage  and  patience  of  the  Greeks  with  a  specimen  of 
the  obstacles  which  they  were  to  encounter.  But  the 
palm  trees,  which  grew  near  in  abundance,  supplied  ma- 
terials for  bridges  or  rafts  ;  and  Clearchus  roused  the  ex- 
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ertions  of  the  men  by  his  exhortations  and  example. 
With  his  spear  in  one  hand,  and  his  staff  in  the  other, 
tie  urged  the  labourers  whose  tasks  seemed  to  linger,  and 
taking  part  in  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  excited  the 
emulation  of  persons  of  greater  age  and  dignity  to  con- 
tribute their  personal  aid.  The  impediment  was  thus 
surmounted  in  a  manner  which  tended  to  heighten  the 
respect  of  the  barbarians.  The  villages  to  which  they 
were  led  were  found  well  stocked  with  provisions,  es- 
pecially corn,  dates,  and  palm  wine. 

Here  they  remained  three  days,  in  the  course  cf  which 
they  received  a  visit  from  Tissaphernes,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  the  queen's  brother  and  three  other  Persians, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train.  Tissaphernes  came  to 
assure  them  of  the  friendship  which,  as  a  neighbour  of 
Greece  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence,  he  felt  for 
them,  and  the  sympathy  with  which  he  had  viewed  their 
embarrassing  situation.  Relying  on  their  gratitude,  and 
on  that  of  their  whole  nation,  he  had  been  exerting  all 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  at  court  by  his  re- 
cent eminent  services,  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  let  him 
conduct  them  home  in  safety.  The  king  had  promised 
to  take  his  request  into  consideration,  and  in  the  mean- 
while had  sent  him  to  inquire  what  was  the  motive  which 
had  engaged  them  in  their  expedition  against  him.  To 
this  question  he  advised  them  to  send  a  discreet  answer, 
such  as  might  forward  his  intercession  in  their  behalf. 
After  a  private  consultation  with  the  other  generals, 
Clearchus  in  their  name  replied  that  they  had  not  set  out 
with  any  hostile  intentions  against  the  king,  but  had 
been  drawn  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  under  various  pre- 
tences, and  had  been  induced  to  accompany  him,  with- 
out knowing  his  real  object  until  they  saw  him  in  a  si- 
tuation, in  which,  after  the  obligations  he  had  laid  upon 
them,  it  would  have  been  base  to  abandon  him.  Now 
that  he  was  dead,  they  had  no  wish  either  to  attack  the 
king's  throne  or  person,  or  to  do  any  damage  to  his  ter- 
ritories :  if  they  were  not  molested,  they  would  return 
quietly  home,  but  they  would  defend  themselves  as  well 
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as  they  could  from  aggression.  On  the  other  hand  they 
would  endeavour  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  any 
one  who  should  render  them  a  voluntary  service.  Tis- 
saphernes  went  away  with  this  answer,  and  returning  on 
the  third  day  after,  informed  the  anxious  Greeks,  that 
he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  his  petition  from 
the  king,  against  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  the 
council,  who  had  contended  that  it  was  degrading  to  the 
king's  majesty,  to  suffer  men  who  had  endeavoured  to 
dethrone  him  to  escape  with  impunity.  The  terms  ijow 
offered  to  them  were,  that  they  should  have  a  safe  con- 
duct to  their  own  country,  and  a  market  on  the  road  ;  and 
that  wherever  none  was  furnished  for  them  they  should 
be  allowed  to  take  such  necessaries  as  they  could  find  ; 
that  on  their  part  they  should  engage  to  do  no  mischief 
in  the  king's  territories  beyond  the  taking  of  provisions 
where  they  found  none  offered  for  sale,  and  that  they 
should  pay  for  all  that  they  procured  from  the  market. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Greeks;  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  Tis- 
saphernes  and  the  king's  brother-in-law  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  all  the  principal  Greek  officers  on  the  other. 
Tissaphernes  then  departed,  promising,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  finished  his  preparations  for  his  journey  to 
his  satrapy,  to  return  and  escort  them  to  Greece. 

He  kept  them  waiting  for  him  twenty  days;  and 
during  thi6  interval  offers  of  pardon  and  amnesty  were 
made  to  Ariaus  and  his  principal  officers,  which  pro- 
duced a  visible  change  in  his  deportment  toward  the 
Greeks.  Many  of  them  began  to  entertain  suspicions, 
which  they  communicated  to  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals,  urging  them  to  wait  no  longer.  The  king,  they 
said,  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  destroy  them  for  the  sake 
of  deterring  all  other  Greeks  from  similar  undertakings. 
He  was  probably  only  inducing  them  to  wait,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  fall 
upon  them.  In  the  meanwhile  perhaps  he  was  throwing 
up  intrenchments  to  bar  their  retreat,  which,  if  safely 
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effected,  would,  as  he  could  not  but  feel,  expose  him  to 
universal  contempt. 

Clearchus  however  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the 
men.  He  bad  them  reflect  that  the  first  movement 
which  they  made  from  their  present  quarters,  before  the 
return  of  Tissaphernes,  would  be  construe!  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty,  and  a  signal  for  war.  They  would  then 
be  without  provisions,  guides,  or  friends  ;  for  Ariaeus 
would  immediately  separate  himself  from  them,  and 
openly  declare  himself  their  enemy.  They  would  have 
to  cross  the  Euphrates  at  least,  if  not  other  great  rivers, 
in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army,  which  could  easily  bar 
their  passage.  And  as  they  had  no  horse,  while  the 
enemy's  strength  lay  in  cavalry,  victory  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  them,  defeat  utterly  ruinous.  With  such  ad- 
vantages it  seemed  to  him  incredible,  that  the  king,  if  he 
was  bent  on  destroying  them,  should  resort  to  an  act  of 
treacherous  perjury,  which  would  forever  ruin  his  credit 
among  the  Greeks,  when  he  might  as  easily  effect  his 
purpose  by  honourable  warfare. 

Tissaphernes  at  length  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Orontes,  the  king's  son-in-law,  each  with  a  body  of 
troops  under  his  command,  and  immediately  began  the 
march.  The  Greeks  found  a  market  regularly  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  they  observed  that  Ariaeus  kept 
close  to  the  two  other  Persian  chiefs,  and  encamped  his 
forces  along  with  theirs.  This  excited  suspicions  which 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal;  they  marched  apart 
from  the  barbarians,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  them.  This  exhibition  of  their  dis- 
trust roused  hostile  feelings  in  those  who  were  its  ob- 
jects, and  perhaps  were  not  conscious  of  having  deserved 
it.  The  mutual  animosity  thus  excited  sometimes  found 
vent  in  threats  and  blows,  when  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  two  armies  fell  in  with  one  another  ;  and  every  such 
meeting  added  to  its  strength.  The  road  by  which 
they  were  led  by  Tissaphernes,  still  following  a  southerly 
direction,  brought  them  first  within  a  great  rampart, 
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called  the  "Wall  of  Media1,  built  of  baked  bricks  cemented 
with  asphaltus,  which,  as  they  heard,  stretched  across 
the  plain  for  about  eighty  miles,  and  was  1 00  feet  high, 
and  twenty  broad.  They  then,  by  bridges  or  boats, 
crossed  two  canals  issuing  from  the  Tigris,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day's  march  arrived  at  a  large  and 
populous  city,  called  Sitace,  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  river,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The 
barbarians  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  moved 
out  of  sight ;  the  Greeks  encamped  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  near  the  edge  of  a  spacious  and  thickly 
wooded  park.  Here  Xenophon  was  walking  in  the 
evening,  with  his  friend  Proxenus,  when  a  man  came 
up  to  the  outposts,  and  inquired  for  Proxenus  or  Cle- 
archus,  for  whom  he  brought  a  message  from  Ariseus. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  did  not  ask  for  Meno,  the  guest 
and  friend  of  Ariaeus,  though  it  seems  he  was  in  the 
camp.  But  being  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Prox- 
enus, he  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Ariaeus  to  warn  the 
Greeks,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  in 
the  night  by  the  barbarians,  who  had  a  large  body  of 
forces  posted  in  the  park,  and  that  it  was  also  the  de- 
sign of  Tissaphernes  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Tigris,  so  that  they  might  be  inclosed  by  the  river  and 
its  canals.  This  information  was  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  Clearchus,  who  was  at  first  extremely  alarmed 
by  it.  But  one  of  the  officers  present  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  stratagem. 
The  two  designs,  he  observed,  attributed  to  the  enemy 
were  not  consistent  with  each  other.  If  Tissapher- 
nes meant  to  attack  them,  he  would  not  destroy  the 
bridge,  which  would  be  useful  to  him  should  he  be 
defeated,  and  could  be  of  no  service  to  them  if  he  was 
victorious.  This  remark  opened  the  eyes  of  Clearchus 
to  the  enemy's  real  object.  He  questioned  the  envoy  of 
Ariaeus  as  to  the  natuie  of  the  region  where  the  Greeks 

1  Probably,  as  Schneider  conjectures  on  in.  4.  11.,  a  woman.  If  may 
have  been  originally  one  of  the  numerous  monuments  ascribed  to  Semir*. 
niis,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  "rSl  t«c  ti  x<i«.*T«  «  W  xa.XtZa-i  l-.^^a.. 
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were  encamped,  and  learnt  that  it  was  an  island  formed 
by  the  Tigris  and  its  canals,  highly  fertile,  and  con- 
taining many  villages  and  several  flourishing  towns. 
It  became  evident  that  Tissaphernes  was  apprehensivp 
lest  the  Greeks,  attracted  by  the  advantages  which  it 
offered,  should  choose  to  remain  and  settle  there,  and 
had  therefore  endeavoured  to  scare  them  away  from  it, 
by  a  stratagem  like  that  by  which  Themistocles  was 
said  to  have  hurried  Xerxes  away  from  Greece.  It  was 
nevertheless  deemed  advisable  to  secure  the  bridge, 
which  they  crossed  the  next  morning  with  great  caution, 
as  a  report  was  spread  that  Tissaphernes  meant  to  at- 
tack them  during  the  passage.  But  this  report  proved 
as  groundless  as  the  message  of  Ariaeus.  No  enemy 
appeared  during  the  whole  time,  except  Gloas,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Cyrus,,  with  a  few  attendants  who  were 
evidently  watching  their  movements,  and  rode  away  as 
soon  as  he  saw  them  beginning  to  go  over.  They  then 
proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  Opis, 
a  large  town  on  the  Physcus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris,  they  met  a  half  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
king.  He  halted  to  view  the  passage  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Clearchus  ordered  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  barbarian  spectators,  making  them  defile 
in  a  column,  two  abreast,  and  lengthening  the  time  of 
the  march  by  frequent  stoppages.  Some  Median  villages 
belonging  to  Parysatis  were  abandoned  to  the  Greeks  by 
Tissaphernes  to  be  plundered,  Xenophon  says,  by  way 
of  insult  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus.  But  as  the  affront 
and  the  injury  were  offered  immediately  to  the  queen- 
mother,  whose  formidable  resentment  Tissaphernes  could 
scarcely  have  wished  wantonly  to  provoke,  we  might 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  real  object  was  to 
point  it  against  the  Greeks. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Zapatas  (the  greater  Zab)  they 
halted  for  three  days.  They  had  now  been  marching 
nineteen  days  in   company  with   Tissaphernes,  and  no 
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material  ground  of  complaint  had  occurred  between 
than.  Nevertheless  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  had 
not  subsided,  and  Clearchus,  who  placed  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  satrap's  intentions,  resolved  to  try  whether 
more  friendly  feelings  might  not  be  produced  by  mutual 
explanations.  He  therefore  sent  to  request  an  interview 
with  Tissaphernes  ;  it  was  readily  granted.  He  came, 
he  said,  convinced  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
suspicions  which  some  of  the  Greeks  entertained  of  Tis- 
saphernes; and  as  he  knew  that  those  which  Tissaphernes 
expressed,  rather  indeed  by  his  actions  than  his  words, 
of  the  Greeks  were  utterly  groundless,  he  wished  to  re- 
move them  by  a  clear  exposure  of  their  unreasonableness. 
Even  if  his  countrymen  were  regardless  of  the  divine 
wralh,  which  they  would  incur  by  such  a  breach  of  faith 
as  Tissaphernes  seemed  to  apprehend,  a  sense  of  their 
own  interest  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
it.  For  to  whom  but  Tissaphernes  had  they  to  look 
for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants,  and  for  the  means 
of  surmounting  the  various  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
encounter.  If  they  should  succeed  in  any  hostile  design 
against  him,  what  would  they  have  done  but  deprive 
themselves  of  their  most  valuable  friend,  of  the  man 
who  sheltered  them  from  the  king's  enmity.  For  his 
own  part,  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  depended  on  the 
favour  of  Tissaphernes,  who  was  able  to  gratify  all  the 
desires  by  which  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  service  of 
Cyras.  But  there  were  equally  strong  reasons,  which 
he  believed  must  make  Tissaphernes  unwilling  to  forfeit 
the  good-will  of  the  Greek  army.  It  would  be  able,  if 
it  returned  safe,  to  rid  him  of  the  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  who  infested 
his  province ;  or  it  might  enable  him  to  quell  the  re- 
volted Egyptians :  one  of  the  most  acceptable  services 
which  he  could  render  to  his  master.  With  this  force 
at  his  command,  which,  if  it  should  owe  its  safe  return 
to  his  protection,  would  serve  him  not  as  mere  merce- 
naries but  with  all  the  zeal  of  gratitude,  he  might  make 
himself  feared  by  all  his  neighbours.     Clearchus  thought 
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it  so  astonishing  that,  with  such  motives  for  confidence, 
he  should  distrust  the  Greeks,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  more  desired  to  know  than  the  name  of  the  person 
who  had  instilled  such  strange  suspicions  into  his 
mind. 

Tissaphernes  in  reply  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  at  seeing  that  Clearchus  took  so  just  a  view  of 
his  own  interests ;  and  hegged  him  to  reflect  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  suspicions  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther with  regard  to  the  king  or  to  himself.  If  it  was 
the  king's  wish  to  destroy  them,  could  they  suppose 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  for  means  —  with  so  many  troops 
for  every  kind  of  warfare  at  his  command  —  or  for  op- 
portunities, during  a  march  in  which  they  had  so  many 
plains  to  traverse,  so  many  mountain  passes  to  penetrate, 
so  many  rivers  to  cross,  some  of  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  pass,  not  only  against  his  will,  but  without 
his  help.  But  if  they  considered  themselves  safe  from 
all  open  attacks,  even  under  such  disadvantages,  would 
not  fire  still  do  its  office  ?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for 
the  king  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  round  them, 
and,  without  risking  a  man,  to  let  famine  fight  his 
battle.  Was  it  credible  that,  with  such  resources  at  his 
disposal,  he  should  prefer  a  course  which  would  be  im- 
pious in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  infamous  in  the  eyes  of 
men  ?  one  to  which  none  but  the  vilest  of  mankind 
could  be  reduced  by  the  hardest  necessity  ?  Perhaps 
however  they  might  say:  if  the  king  has  us  in  his 
power,  why  has  he  not  already  destroyed  us  ?  It  was 
to  the  influence  of  Tissaphernes  they  owed  their  safety, 
to  his  desire  of  establishing  a  claim  upon  their  gratitude, 
and  thus  of  securing  the  advantages  which  Clearchus 
himself  had  pointed  out,  together  with  one  which  he 
had  not  mentioned,  but  which  any  one  might  enjoy 
with  such  a  body  of  auxiliaries  —  a  spirit  as  erect  as 
the  king's  tiara. 

These  arguments  convinced  Clearchus ;  for  they  were 
not  only  in  themselves  extremely  specious,  but,  as  we 
hare  seen,  and  as  the  wily  Persian  perhaps  knew,  they 
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were  his  own.  He  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  only  anxious  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons 
whose  calumnious  insinuations  had  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  parties  so  closely  united  by  their  common  in- 
terest. Tissaphernes  declared  himself  willing  to  gratify 
this  wish,  and  promised,  if  he  would  bring  all  his  prin- 
cipal officers  before  him,  to  point  out  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  suspicions.  Clearchus  as- 
sented to  this  proposal,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  like  disclosure  as  to  the  source  of  his  own. 
Tissaphernes  now  detained  him  to  supper,  and  loaded 
him  with  marks  of  kindness  and  respect ;  so  that  he 
returned  to  the  camp  the  next  morning  with  the  most 
agreeable  impressions  of  the  satrap's  disposition  toward 
him,  and  called  upon  all  his  officers  to  accompany  him 
to  the  proposed  interview,  that  the  authors  of  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  done  so  much  mischief,  might  be 
detected,  and  punished,  as  traitors  to  the  army. 

There  were  even  among  the  common  soldiers  some 
who  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  who,  as  soon  as 
the  intentions  of  Clearchus  became  known,  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  committing  all  their 
officers  to  the  power  of  a  man  whom  they  had  hitherto 
been  treating  as  a  covert  enemy.  He  would  probably 
not  have  been  blind  to  that  which  they  discerned  so 
clearly,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  perverted  by  two 
selfish  motives  :  resentment  and  ambition.  He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  Meno,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
his  enemy  and  his  rival,  was  the  person  who  had  tra- 
duced him  to  Ariaeus  and  Tissaphernes,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplanting  him.  He  hoped  to  witness  the  shame 
and  punishment  of  his  adversary,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  undivided  command  of  the  army ;  and  there- 
fore disregarded  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  disinterested 
counsellors.  But  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than 
four  of  the  generals,  and  twenty  of  the  inferior  officers 
to  attend  him.  The  generals  were  Proxenus,  Meno, 
Agias  an  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achaean.  When 
they  came  to  the  head-auarters  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five 
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generals  were  admitted  within,  and  the  subalterns  re- 
mained at  the  door  :  they  were  followed  by  about  200 
of  the  private  soldiers,  who  came  either  for  the  sake  of 
the  market,  or  attracted  by  curiosity.  Ere  long  a  signal 
was  given,  upon  which  the  generals  were  arrested,  and 
a  massacre  was  begun  among  their  countrymen  who 
accompanied  them.  At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of 
barbarian  cavalry  was  seen  scouring  the  plain,  and 
cutting  down  every  Greek  who  fell  in  their  way.  The 
Greeks,  who  beheld  this  movement  from  their  camp, 
were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  But 
it  was  soon  explained  to  them  by  the  appearance 
of  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  who  came  up  severely 
wounded,  and  related  all  that  had  happened. 

The  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms  in  consternation,  appre- 
hending that  the  enemy  would  immediately  fall  upon  them. 
None  however  appeared  but  Ariaeus  and  two  other  generals 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  and,  as  the  Greeks 
were  informed  by  their  interpreter,  a  brother  of  Tin** 
phernes,  with  about  300  Persian  cuirassiers.  The  chiefs, 
having  drawn  near,  desired  that  some  Greek  officer  should 
come  forward  and  listen  to  the  message  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  king.  Upon  this  two  of  the  remaining 
generals,  Cleanor  and  Sophaenetus,  advanced  duly  guard- 
ed, accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was  anxious  to  learn 
some  tidings  of  his  friend  Proxenus.  When  they  wTere 
within  hearing,  Aria?us  informed  them  that  Clearchus, 
having  been  convicted  of  perjury  and  breach  of  treaty, 
had  been  punished  with  death ;  but  that  Proxenus  and 
Meno,  who  had  revealed  his  treachery,  were  in  high 
honour.  The  king  now  required  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  surrender  their  arms,  which,  as  they  had  before 
belonged  to  his  subject  Cyrus,  he  now  claimed  as  his 
own.  Cleanor,  answering  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues, 
addressed  Ariams  and  the  other  friends  of  Cyrus  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  Ariaeus  attempted  to  vindicate 
himself  by  repeating  the  charge  against  Clearchus. 
Xenophon  then  observed  that  if  Clearchus  was  guilty  of 
the  offences  imputed  to  him,  he  had  no  doubt  suffered 
y  2 
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justly.  But  since  Proxenus  and  Meno  had  conferred 
an  obligation  on  the  Persians,  it  was  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  their  troops :  for,  as  they  had 
shown  themselves  the  friends  of  both  parties,  both 
might  expect  benefit  from  their  counsels.  The  Per- 
sians, after  a  long  conference  among  themselves,  de- 
parted without  returning  any  answer. 

Xenophon  adds  but  very  few  particulars  as  to  the  fate 
of  Clearchus  and  his  fellow  prisoners.  The  anecdotes 
related  by  Plutarch  from  Ctesias  and  other  writers  are 
of  doubtful  credit.  But  it  seems  certain  that  neither 
Clearchus  nor  any  of  his  companions  were  immediately 
put  to  death,  but  were  carried  to  court,  and  that  they 
were  kept  for  some  time  in  custody.  During  this 
interval  Parysatis,  who  regarded  them  with  good-will 
as  friends  of  her  best  beloved  son,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
all  her  influence  to  save  their  lives.  But  her  efforts  were 
counteracted  by  her  rival  Statira,  the  favourite  queen  of 
Artaxerxes,  whose  suit,  as  it  happened  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  his  own  inclination,  was  on  this  occa- 
sion preferred ;  and  all  the  generals,  except  Meno,  lost 
their  heads.  Xenophon,  who  describes  Meno's  charac- 
ter in  a  strain  of  satirical  invective,  mentions  the  excep- 
tion made  in  his  favour,  apparently  to  confirm  a  suspicion 
which  he  elsewhere  insinuates  that  Meno  was  privy  to 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes.  Ctesias  distinctly  charged 
him  with  this  baseness ;  and  we  may  easily  believe,  if 
he  was  such  a  man  as  Xenophon  represents,  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  it.  It  is  not  so  clear  in  what  way  he 
could  have  promoted  the  success  of  the  stratagem  l ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  suggested  it : 
the  credit  of  the  invention  is  unquestionably  due  to 
Tissaphernes  alone.  Meno  however  was  spared  —  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  —  only  to  be  reserved 
for  a  death  of  lingering  torture,  such  as  we  scarcely 
hear  of  anywhere  but  in  the  court  chronicles  of  ancient 

1  Ctesias,  though  he  confirms  Xenophon's  suspicions  of  Meno,  was  so  ill 
informed  about  the  particulars,  as  to  relate,  that  through  Meno's  art* 
Clearchus  \va*  compelled  by  the  army,  though  he  himself  distrusted  Ticsa. 
pherues,  to  put  himself  in  his  power.' 
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Persia:  for  it  Listed  a  whole  year.1  This  refinement 
of  cruelty  seems  to  indicate  the  intervention  of  Pary- 
satis  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  obtained  permis- 
sion to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  him,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  disappointment  she  had  suffered  in  her  contest 
with  Statira.  2 

1  Xenophon's  expression,  ouzitrQiU  tvixviiv  means  something  more  then 
kept  in  wretched  confinement  a  full  year. 

2  Yet  the  silence  of  Ctesjas  —  for  it  seems  clear  from  the  extract  of  Pho- 
tius,  c.  60.,  compared  with  Plut.  Artax.  18.,  that  he  only  related  that  Meno 
was  not  put  to  death  with  the  other  generals  — throws  considerable  doubt 
on  the  fact 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  despondency  with  which  the  Greeks  viewed  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  loss  of  their 
generals,  can  only  be  estimated,  if  we  consider  not  only 
its  real  dangers,  but  the  reluctance  with  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  follow  Cyrus  on  to  the  goal  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  the  opinion  which  Clearchus  himself  had 
expressed,  on  the  desperate  difficulty  of  making  good 
their  retreat  against  the  will  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
just  given  such  a  proof  of  his  implacable  hostility,  as 
utterly  precluded  all  further  attempts  at  negotiation,  and 
all  possibility  of  compromise.  On  the  other  hand  the 
whole  amount  of  the  loss  which  had  been  actually  sus- 
tained through  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes  might  be 
looked  upon  as  confined  to  the  person  of  Clearchus. 
Yet  this  loss  might  well  seem  irreparable.  For  he  was 
the  only  man  who  had  hitherto  displayed  the  abilities 
and  acquirements  requisite  for  the  station  which  he  had 
filled  among  his  colleagues,  whose  deference  was  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  incapacity.  Even  he 
had  despaired  of  conducting  them  home  in  defiance  of 
the  Persian  power.  They  were  now  in  the  case  which 
he  had  described,  left,  at  the  distance  of  at  least  1200 
miles  from  Greece,  without  provisions,  without  guides, 
without  a  single  horseman,  to  find  and  fight  their  way 
through  an  enemy's  country,  across  unfordable  rivers, 
with  a  hostile  army  watching  their  movements,  and 
ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them 
with  advantage  :  and  beside  all  this,  they  were  without 
a  chief.  The  night  which  followed  this  change  in  their 
prospects  was,  as  may  easily  foe  imagined,  with    most 
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of  them,  a  sleepless  one.  Few  could  find  heart  to  taste 
food,  or  light  a  fire  ;  and  many,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
ordinary  resting  place  near  their  arms,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  wherever  else  they  chanced  to  be,  not 
to  sleep,  but  to  call  up  the  images  of  their  homes,  parents, 
wives,  and  children,  whom  they  no  longer  expected  ever 
to  see  again. 

Hope  however  was  not  universally  stifled,  and  the 
emergency  called  forth  a  man — such  as  among  10,000 
Greeks  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  wanting — endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  needed  for  meeting  it.  Xenophon, 
the  Athenian,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  more 
than  once  in  our  narrative,  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, as  a  private  adventurer,  without  any  military 
rank.  He  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  youth  at  Athens, 
in  familiar  and  habitual  intercourse  with  Socrates,  who, 
struck,  it  is  said,  by  his  promising  physiognomy,  had 
drawn  him,  by  a  gentle  constraint,  into  his  society.  It 
was  probably  at  Athens  also  that  he  had  formed  his 
intimacy  with  Proxenus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Gorgias,  and  may  have  been  drawn  to  Athens 
by  pursuits  congenial  to  those  of  his  Athenian  friend. 
Proxenus,  after  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
wrote  from  the  court  of  Sardis  to  Xenophon,  offering  to 
introduce  him  to  the  prince,  whose  favour  he  said  he 
himself  valued  above  any  thing  that  his  country  had  to 
offer.  Such  an  invitation  would  have  had  powerful  at- 
tractions for  a  man  of  adventurous  spirit,  even  if  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  native  city.  To  Xenophon 
perhaps  the  most  tempting  part  of  the  prospect  was  a 
long  absence  from  Athens,  or  a  permanent  settlement  in 
a  foreign  land.  He  seems — though  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously—  to  have  determined  on  accepting  the  proposal 
of  Proxenus,  when  he  communicated  it  to  Socrates,  as  if 
for  his  advice.  Socrates  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
effect  which  such  a  step  was  likely  to  produce  on .  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not,  without  some 
feelings  of  jealousy,  see  one  of  their  citizens  seeking  his 
fortune  in  the  patronage  of  the  man  who  had  shown 
y  4 
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himself  their  implacable  enemy,  and  had  been  the  chief 
author  of  their  late  calamities  and  degradation.  It  seems 
however  that  he  did  not  otherwise  attempt  to  dissuade 
his  young  friend  from  following  the  bent  of  his  inclin- 
ation than  by  pointing  to  these  consequences,  and  by 
advising  that  before  he  decided,  he  should  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  by  its  authority  might  either  put 
an  end  to  the  project,  or  give  a  better  colour  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Xenophon  however,  instead  of  submitting  his 
plan  to  the  decision  of  the  oracle,  only  inquired  about 
the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  the  adventure  which 
he  meditated  might  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  On 
his  return  to  Athens  Socrates  gently  censured  his  disciple 
for  having  shown  more  concern  about  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  than  about  its  expediency  or  fitness;  but  op- 
posed no  further  hindrance  to  it ;  and  Xenophon,  having 
observed  the  rites  which  the  oracle  had  prescribed,  em- 
barked for  Asia,  and  found  Proxenus  at  Sardis,  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  collected  for  the  pretended  expedition 
against  the  Pisidians,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  Pro- 
xenus introduced  him  to  Cyrus,  and  both  pressed  him 
to  accompany  them  on  their  march  ;  the  prince  assuring 
him  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart  as  soon  as  the 
expedition  was  ended.  We  must  believe  that  he  was 
deceived  by  the  professions  of  Cyrus,  since  he  asserts  it 
himself.  He  does  not  inform  us  when  the  truth,  which 
had  from  the  beginning  been  evident  to  Tissaphernes, 
first  dawned  upon  his  mind.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
army  in  Cilicia,  when  no  further  doubt  could  remain  as 
to  the  prince's  intentions,  he  was  according  to  his  own 
account  one  of  those  whom  a  sense  of  honour  induced 
reluctantly  to  proceed.  The  expedition  was  perhaps  in 
no  respect  more  useful  to  him  than  in  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  him  of  studying  the  character  of  Cyrus — ■ 
one  of  that  class  which  he  especially  admired ;  — and  the 
time  had  now  come  for  applying  the  lessons  with  which 
his  observations  had  furnished  him. 

He  had  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  gloomy  reflections, 
such  as  occupied  the  minds  of  most  of  his  comrades,,  and 
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having  at  length  dropt  into  a  short  slumber,  saw  a  dream 
such  as  might  naturally  occur  to  a  Greek  who,  like 
Xenophon,  was  deeply  conversant  with  the  interpret- 
ation of  omens.  According  to  the  rules  of  divination  as 
he  himself  expounds  them,  it  was  of  an  ambiguous  aspect, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  on  this  very  account  the 
impression  which  it  left  upon  his  mind,  when  he  awoke, 
proved  that  it  was  immediately  sent  by  the  god,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  Homeric  theology,  all  dreams 
proceeded.  1  When  the  consciousness  of  his  condition 
returned,  he  began  to  reflect,  that  it  was  one  which  de- 
manded instant  and  strenuous  exertion.  His  first  thought 
was  :  Why  do  I  keep  lying  here,  while  the  night  is 
wearing  away,  when  the  enemy  may  be  expected  to  fall 
upon  us  at  daybreak  ?  We  are  threatened  with  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  the  revenge  of 
a  timid  adversary  can  inflict ;  and  yet  no  one  is  making 
any  preparations  for  resistance.  If  I  wait  for  another 
more  experienced  general  to  step  forward,  the  season  for 
action  will  have  past  by. 

His  resolution  was  immediately  formed :  he  rose,  and 
called  together  the  officers  of  Proxenus,  and  addressed 
them.  After  having  pointed  out  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  they  had  to  apprehend,  unless  some  provi- 
sion were  made  without  delay  for  their  defence,  he  dex- 
terously turned  their  attention  to  another  more  animating 
view  of  their  situation.  Ever  since  they  had  concluded 
the  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  he  had  observed  with  envy 
and  regret  the  rich  possessions  of  the  barbarians,  and  had 
lamented  that  his  comrades  had  subjected  themselves  to 
the  obligation  of  abstaining  from  the  good  things  which 
they  constantly  saw  within  their  reach,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  able  to  purchase  a  taste  of  them  at  an  expense 
which  he  had  feared  would  soon  exhaust  their  scanty 
means.  This  abstinence  they  had  religiously  observed ; 
but  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies  had  now  released  them 
from  the  restraint  which  they  had  imposed  on  them- 
selves ;  and  the  treasures  which  they  had  coveted,  but 

1  Kxi  y&£  t'  ov<t{  ix  A<e',-  ia-tt. 
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had  scrupulously  forborne  to  touch,  would  henceforth 
be  the  fair  prizes  of  their  valour.  The  gods,  whom 
their  enemies  had  provoked  by  their  perjury,  would  be  the 
arbiters  of  the  contest,  for  which  beside  they  were  better 
prepared,  both  in  the  training  of  their  bodies  and  the 
temper  of  their  spirits,  than  their  antagonists. — Per- 
haps while  he  spoke  these  thoughts  had  occurred  to  some 
of  their  comrades.  He  therefore  exhorted  them  not  to 
wait  until  they  were  called  upon  by  others,  but  to  take 
the  lead,  and  aspire  to  a  glorious  pre-eminence  among 
their  fellows.  For  himself,  he  was  ready  to  follow  any 
leader  whom  they  might  appoint ;  but  he  would  not  plead 
his  age  as  an  excuse  for  shrinking  from  the  foremost 
post ],  if  they  chose  to  place  him  there. 

His  hearers,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  re- 
quested him  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  The  only 
dissentient  voice  was  that  of  one  Apollonides,  whose 
accent  seemed  to  betoken  a  Boeotian  origin.  He  said 
that  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  saving  themselves,  otherwise 
than  by  the  king's  good  pleasure.  And  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  expatiate  on  the  difficulties  of  their  position, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Xenophon,  who  indignantly 
reminded  him,  that,  when  they  openly  defied  the  king, 
he  had  sued  for  a  truce,  but  those  of  their  number  who 
placed  themselves  at  his  mercy  had  been  pitilessly  mas- 
sacred. A  man  who  could  learn  nothing  from  such 
experience,  ought  no  longer  to  be  admitted  among  them ; 
and  he  advised  that  they  should  depose  him,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  Greece,  from  his  command,  and  use  him  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  It  was  now  made  known,  by  one  who 
had  noticed  that  the  ears  of  Apollonides  had  been 
pierced  after  the  Lydian  fashion,  that  he  was  no  more 
a  Greek  by  birth  than  in  soul:  and  he  was  ignominiously 
expelled.  The  rest  proceeded  in  a  body  to  assemble  all 
the  officers  of  their  own  or  of  higher  rank  in  the  army  : 
it  was  near  midnight  when  they  were  brought  together  : 
their  number  amounted  to  about   a  hundred.        The 

1  Oil  ffeoz-rc-i'cucii  Try  r,>.ix!cty.    On  Xeoophon'i  tge  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper  in  the  Philological  Museum,  i. 
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eldest  officer  of  the  division  of  Proxenus,  having  briefly 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  called  upon  Xenophon 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  Xenophon  reminded  the 
assembly,  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  entirely 
depended  on  the  conduct  which  they  might  pursue  in 
this  eventful  crisis.1  The  eyes  of  the  common  soldiers 
were  fixed  on  them  ;  the  influence  of  their  example 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  ranks,  to  infuse  either 
despondency  or  courage  into  every  bosom.  Their  su- 
perior station,  as  it  conferred  peculiar  advantages,  im- 
posed more  arduous  duties,  and  obliged  them  to  watch 
and  labour  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  placed  under 
them.  Their  first  care  should  be  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies which  had  been  made  by  the  massacre.  It  would 
then  be  expedient  to  assemble  their  men,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  their  drooping  spirits.  For  this  purpose 
it  would  be  proper  to  divert  their  minds  from  gloomy 
forebodings  to  thoughts  of  action.  It  was  not  on 
numbers,  or  brute  strength,  but  on  the  manly  spirit  of 
the  combatants  that  victory  depended:  and  he  had  ob- 
served, that  in  war  those  who  were  most  chary  of  their 
lives  seldom  survived  those  who  were  willing  to  meet  an 
honourable  death.  Cheirisophus  seconded  this  proposal, 
and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  election.  Tima- 
sion,  a  native  of  Dardanus,  was  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Clearchus,  Socrates  was  succeeded  by  Xanthicles,  an 
Achaean,  Cleanor  by  Agias,  Meno  by  Philesius,  an 
Achitan.  Xenophon  himself  was  elected  to  supply  the 
place  of  his  friend  Proxenus. 

The  election  was  scarcely  over,  before  day  began  to 
dawn  ;  ami  after  the  sentinels  had  been  relieved,  the 
men  were  called  to  a  general  assembly.  They  were  first 
addressed  by  Cheirisophus,  who  only  spoke  of  the  loss 
they  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  their  officers  and  com- 
rades ;  of  the  friendless  condition  in  which  they  were  left 
by  the  desertion  of  Ariaeus;  of  the  doom  which  awaited 
them  if  they  should  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemies  ; 

I  Mtytrr*  t^irt  xeufit.  Schneider's  opinion,  that  these  words  refer  to 
the  tTixoci^ioi  mentioned  Cyron.  hi.  o.  IS.,  seems  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable. 
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and  hence  took  occasion  to  exhort  them  to  make  up 
th?ir  minds  for  victory  or  a  glorious  death.  He  was 
followed  in  a  similar  strain  by  Cleanor,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  perfidy  of  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,  and  the  base- 
ness of  Ariseus,  as  motives  which  should  induce  them 
to  place  no  trust  in  the  faith  of  the  barbarians,  but  to 
meet  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  swords  in 
their  hands. 

Xenophon  rose  next.  He  had  equipped  himself  as 
gallantly  as  possible  for,  the  occasion,  thinking,  he  says, 
that,  whether  he  was  destined  to  victory  or  to  death,  it 
became  him  to  meet  either  event  in  his  fairest  array  ; 
and  no  doubt  designing  to  impress  the  spectators  with 
the  same  sentiment.  His  language  also  breathed  hope 
and  confidence.  Taking  up  the  topic  on  which  Cleanor 
had  insisted,  he  observed  that  they  would  indeed  have 
cause  for  despondency,  if  they  thought  of  entering  into 
any  fresh  treaties  with  the  barbarians  ;  but  if  it  was 
their  purpose  to  avenge  their  murdered  friends,  and  to 
wage  interminable  war  with  the  assassins,  they  had  every 
reason  to  hope  for  the  happiest  issue.  His  harangue 
was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  an  omen,  Avhich  a 
modern  historian  can  scarcely  mention  with  gravity,  but 
which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Homer,  had  been  re- 
garded by  all  religious  Greeks  as  an  intimation  of  the 
divine  blessing.  One  of' the  soldiers  chanced  to  sneeze: 
his  comrades  with  one  accord  adored  the  god,  who  had 
sent  the  propitious  sound  ;  and  the  speaker  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  the  interruption.  He  proposed  that, 
since  in  the  midst  of  their  consultations  on  the  means 
of  their  deliverance,  they  had  been  cheered  with  such 
an  augury  —  which  could  only  proceed  from  Zeus,  the 
deliverer  —  they  should  join  in  a  vow  of  a  thanksgiving 
sacrifice  to  this  god,  to  be  offered  as.  soon  as  they  shoidd 
arrive  on  a  friendly  soil.  The  vow  was  solemnly  made  ; 
a  pa?an  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  orator 
proceeded. 

"  The  hopes  of  which  he  had  spoken  rested  mainly  on 
their  assurance  of  the  divine  favour,  which  Uie  enemy 
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had  forfeited  by  his  impious  treachery :  next  on  the 
trophies  which  their  forefathers  had  raised  over  the 
countless  hosts  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  and  of  which 
they  had  already  shown  themselves  worthy,  when  they 
encountered  and  defeated  the  multitudes  which  Arta- 
xerxes  arrayed  against  them  at  Cunaxa.  They  were 
then  fighting  for  Cyrus :  they  would  now  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory  for  themselves.  They  then  met  an  un- 
tried foe  ;  they  had  now  experience  to  add  confidence 
to  their  courage.  They  had  indeed  been  deserted  by 
Ariaeus  and  his  troops ;  but  it  was  better  for  them  that 
men  capable  of  such  baseness  should  be  found  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  than  by  their  side.  It  wras  true,  they 
were  deficient  in  cavalry :  but  all  that  this  amounted 
to  was  that  the  enemy  was  better  provided  with  the 
means  of  flight.  Hereafter  Tissaphernes  would  no 
longer  be  their  guide,  nor  would  the  king  furnish  them 
with  a  market.  But  let  them  consider  whether  they 
should  not  be  safer  with  guides  such  as  they  might 
easily  find,  who  would  be  answerable  to  them  for  their 
fidelity  with  their  lives,  than  with  one  who  was  con- 
tinually meditating  their  destruction ;  and  whether  they 
wrere  not  likely  to  obtain  more  abundant  supplies  when 
they  took  what  they  could  seize,  than  when  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  what  they  were  able 
to  pay  for.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  were  increased,  because 
they  had  been  induced  to  cross  the  Tigris,  and  had  thus 
placed  it  between  them  and  Greece.  As  they  advanced 
toward  its  head,  they  would  find  it  dwindle  to  a  brook, 
which  they  might  ford  without  wetting  their  knees. 
But  even  if  they  should  be  hemmed  in  by  impassable 
rivers,  and  be  left  without  a  guide,  there  would  still  be 
no  cause  for  despondency.  They  knew  how  many  in- 
dependent nations,  like  the  Mysians,  the  Pisidians,  and 
the  Lycaonians,  whose  country  they  had  themselves 
traversed,  maintained  themselves  within  the  king's  do- 
minions, in  defiance  of  his  authority,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  many  fair  cities.     If  any  of  those  tribes  —  as 
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the  Mysians  with  whom  a  Greek  would  not  think  it 
honourable  to  be  compared l  —  were  willing  to  quit  the 
king's  territory,  he  would  no  doubt  gladly  furnish 
them  with  guides,  pave  a  highway  for  their  retreat,  and 
give  them  hostages  for  their  safety.  And  he  would 
assuredly  be  overjoyed  to  do  as  much  for  the  Greeks, 
if,  instead  of  betraying  their  anxiety  to  return  home, 
they  intimated  an  inclination  to  stay  and  settle  in  his 
empire.  Xenophon's  only  fear  was,  lest,  if  they  should 
begin  to  make  the  trial,  the  sweets  of  ease  and  plenty, 
and  the  charms  of  the  Median  and  Persian  women,  like 
the  taste  of  the  lotus,  might  make  them  forget  their 
native  land.  He  wished  them  to  return,  and  make 
known  to  their  countrymen,  that  all  of  them  who  were 
struggling  with  poverty  at  home  might  here  find  ample 
room  and  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  But  first  of 
all  they  must  take  such  precautions,  as  would  enable 
them  either  to  march  in  safety,  or  to  fight  with  ad- 
vantage. For  this  purpose  he  advised  that  they  should 
burn  their  waggons  and  tents,  and  should  get  rid  of  all 
that  was  superfluous  in  their  baggage.  But  above  all 
he  exhorted  them  to  observe  the  most  exact  subordin- 
ation, and  to  aid  their  officers  to  enforce  obedience  ; 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  hoped  by  depriving  them  of 
their  generals  to  introduce  disorder  into  their  camp, 
might  find  that  in  the  room  of  the  one  Clearchus  whom 
they  had  lost,  there  were  ten  thousand  always  on  the 
watch  to  repress  any  breach  of  discipline."  This  motion 
was  carried,  as  was  Xenophon's  next  proposal,  for  re- 
gulating the  order  of  the  march.  He  suggested  that 
they  should  move  in  four  divisions,  so  as  to  inclose  the 
baggage  in  a  hollow  square.  The  honour  of  leading 
the  van  he  proposed  to  confer  on  Cheirisophus,  as  a 
Spartan :  the  command  of  the  two  flank  divisions  on 
the  two  eldest  generals ;  the  rear,  as  the  post  of  danger, 
he  claimed  for  Timasion  and  himself,  as  the  youngest. 
The  assembly  was  then    dismissed ;    and  the    men 

1  The  proverbs,  Mu<r£»  Itrxmo;,  Mvcruv  Xiiet,,  show  in  what   liijht  the 
Mysians  were  viewed  by  the  Greeks. 
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immediately  proceeded  to  burn  the  waggons  and  the 
tents,  and  —  after  they  had  supplied  one  another's  wants 
■ —  their  superfluous  baggage.  Before  they  resumed 
their  march,  a  Persian  named  Mithridates,  whom  they 
had  known  as  an  adherent  of  Cyrus,  rode  up  with  about 
thirty  horse,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
generals,  represented  himself  as  threatened  with  great 
dangers  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Cyrus,  and  as 
willing  to  join  them  with  all  his  followers,  if  he  found 
that  the  course  they  designed  to  pursue  was  one  that 
held  out  a  prospect  of  safety  for  him ;  and  he  therefore 
desired  them  to  disclose  their  plans  to  him  as  a  friend. 
After  a  consultation,  Cheirisophus  was  instructed  to 
reply,  that  if  they  were  not  molested,  they  meant  to 
pass  through  the  country  with  as  little  damage  to  it  as 
possible ;  but  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  impede  their 
progress,  he  would  find  them  prepared  for  a  contest. 
Mithridates  then  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  thus  discovered  himself  to 
be  an  emissary  of  Tissaphernes,  who  for  greater  security 
had  sent  one  of  his  confidential  servants  along  with  him. 
Warned  by  this  occurrence,  the  generals  passed  a  re- 
solution, that  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  enemy's 
territory  they  would  receive  no  overtures  from  him. 
It  was  time  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  so  insidious 
a  foe :  for  some  of  the  men  had  already  been  seduced 
by  his  artifices  to  desert ;  and  among  the  rest,  Nicar- 
chus,  an  Arcadian  officer1,  went  off  in  the  night  with 
twenty  soldiers.  The  army  then  set  out,  and  crossed 
the  Zabatus  without  interruption. 

The  retreat  which  began  from  this  point  was  the 
most  memorable  and  brilliant  period  in  Xenophon's  life, 
and  the  narrative  of  it,  which  he  drew  up  after  his 
return,  deserves  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  his  greatest 
literary  work.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  his 
command  is  the  more  remarkable,  if,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  held,  and  before 

1  He  must  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  Arcadian  of  the  same 
name,  and  prohably  of  the  same  rank,  who  was  wounded  the  day  before. 
His  wounds,  according  to  Xenophon'i  description,  must  have  been  mortal. 
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this  expedition  he  had  had  few  opportunities  of  acquiring 
any  military  experience.  But  the  qualities  which  this 
occasion  drew  forth  were  less  those  of  the  soldier  and 
the  general,  than  such  as  had  been  cultivated  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  Socrates.  The  kind  of  practical  philosophy 
which  he  had  extracted  from  his  master's  discourses, 
was  now  called  into  constant  exercise,  and  appears  in  its 
most  advantageous  light.  To  his  presence  of  mind,  his 
courage,  patience,  firmness,  mildness  and  evenness  of 
temper,  the  army  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  safety. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  place  of  difficulty,  he 
was  always  foremost,  ready  to  share  the  hardships  and 
toils  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  cheer  them  by  the  example 
of  his  never-failing  alacrity.  But  it  is  in  his  own 
history  of  the  expedition  that  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  remarks  must  be  sought.  Our  object  and  limits 
only  permit  us  to  follow  the  outline  of  his  narrative, 
and  to  notice  a  few  passages  which  appear  most  im- 
portant according  to  the  view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of 
the  subject. 

They  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  river  when 
Mithridates  again  appeared,  with  about  200  cavalry 
and  400  bowmen  and  slingers,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
approached  sufficiently  near,  began  to  assail  them  with 
a  shower  of  missiles.  The  Greeks  now  felt  not  only 
their  want  of  cavalry,  but  the  deficiency  of  their  light 
troops,  whose  arrows  and  javelins  fell  short  of  the  enemy 
while  they  were  themselves  within  his  reach.  Xenophon 
was  at  length  induced  to  charge  the  assailants  with  the 
heavy  infantry  and  the  targeteers  which  he  commanded. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  overtake  them,  and  his  troops 
were  both  galled  by  the  arrows  which  the  mounted  bow- 
men scattered  behind  them  as  they  fled,  and  were  still 
more  hotly  pressed  in  their  retreat  toward  the  main 
body.  After  fighting  the  whole  day  the  army  had 
advanced  little  more  than  three  miles,  and  reached  its 
halting-place  tired  and  dispirited.  Xenophon  was  cen- 
sured by  Cheirisophus  and  the  elder  generals  for  his  im- 
prudence in  making  a  hazardous  and  unavailing  charge; 
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and  he  did  not  so  much  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  own 
conduct,   as  to  urge  the  necessity,  which  had  been  so 
clearly  manifested  by  the  events  of  the  day,  of  imme- 
diately forming  a  body  of  cavalry  and  slingers  capable 
of  repelling  the  enemy's  assaults.     There  were  a  few 
horses  in  the  camp,  some  belonging  to  himself,  some 
which  had  been  left  of  the  squadron  of  Clearchus,  and 
several  which  had  been  taken,  and  were  used  for  carry- 
ing the  baggage.     He  had  also  learnt  that  there  were 
some  Rhodians  in  the  army,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  very  expert  slingers,  understood  the  use  of  leaden 
bullets,  and  could  send  their  missiles  twice  as  far  as  the 
Persians.     Before  morning  a  troop  of  about  fifty  horse 
was  raised  and  equipt  with  cavalry  armour,    and  200 
Rhodians  had  been  induced  to  offer  their  services  as 
slingers.     And  when  Mithridates  again  appeared  with 
a  larger  force —  1000   cavalry  and  4000  bowmen  and 
slingers  —  which  he  had  obtained  from  Tissaphernes  on 
a  promise  that  he  would  deliver  the  Greeks  into  his  hands, 
he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  Greeks, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  to 
deal  with,   to  heighten  the  dread  of  their  valour  by  a 
false  show  of  cruelty,  mutilated  the  slain.     During  the 
rest  of  the  day  they  pursued  their  march  without  mo- 
lestation, and  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  a 
great  decayed  city,   surrounded  by  impregnable  walls, 
which  Xenophon  calls  Larissa.     Near  it  was  a  pyramid, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  number  of  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lages in  the  plain  had  taken  refuge.     The  next  day  they 
came  to  another  great  city,   similarly  fortified,  named 
Mespila,  about  which,  as  about  Larissa,  Xenophon  heard 
a  legend,  in  the  style  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  relating  to 
the  times  of  the   Persian  conquest ;    but  they  saw  no 
enemy.     The  day  after,  Tissaphernes  came  up  with  a 
numerous  host,   composed  of  his  own    cavalry  and  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  army,  the  troops  of  Orontes, 
and  those  which  the  king's  brother,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  brought  to  join  him.       He    did    not 
however  venture  to  charge  the  Greeks,  but  only  endea- 
VOL.  iv.  z 
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voured  to  annoy  their  rear  and  flanks  with  his  slingers 
and  bowmen.  But  the  Rhodians,  and  a  few  Scythian 
archers,  who  had  probably  belonged  to  the  division  of 
Clearchus,  were  found  sufficient  to  ward  off  these  insults, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  Tissaphernes  kept  following 
the  march  of  the  Greeks  without  doing  them  any  mis- 
chief. Several  of  the  long  Persian  bows,  which  fell  into 
their  h^nds,  supplied  the  Cretan  archers  with  weapons 
far  superior  to  their  own ;  and  they  endeavoured  by 
continual  practice  to  acquire  the  power  of  reaching  a 
greater  distance. 1 

The  abundance  of  provisions  which  they  found  in 
the  villages  where  they  halted,  induced  them  to  rest 
there  the  next  day.  As  they  pursued  their  march 
across  the  plain,  Tissaphernes  still  hovered  on  their  rear ; 
and  though  in  general  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  he 
seems  to  have  found  some  opportunities  of  annoying 
them  ;  for  the  experience  of  this  day's  march  taught 
them  that  the  dispositions  which  had  been  adopted  on 
Xenophon's  proposal  were  inconvenient  in  a  retreat, 
when  an  enemy  was  so  close  behind.  Yet  Xenophon  does 
not  say  that  any  other  form  was  substituted  for  the 
hollow  square  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  moving, 
but  only  that  six  battalions  of  100  men  each  were 
detached  from  the  main  body,  and  placed  under  separate 
officers,  to  serve  as  any  emergency  might  arise,  to  remedy 
the  irregularity  which  the  various  accidents  of  the  road 
produced  from  time  to  time  in  the  flanks  of  the  column, 
and  to  preserve  order  in  the  fording  of  streams,  and  the 
crossing  of  bridges,  or  any  other  difficult  and  dangerous 
passage.  In  this  way  they  marched  four  days,  con- 
tinually threatened,  but  little  harmed,  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  On  the  fifth  day  they  were  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  palace,  the  residence  of  a  satrap  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 

1  'E,t«>.£T<i;v  roziCiiv  uvu  'liyrn  fjtMx'eiv.  It  seems  to  be  to  these  words  that 
Raleigh  alludes,  when  he  says  vHist.  of  the  World  iii.  10.  8.)  that  Xeno- 
phon trained  his  archers  to  shoot  comjass,  tv/io  had  been  accustomed  to  th» 
point  blank.  But  this  can  scarcely  have  been  Xenophon's  meaning  in  this 
passage. 
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f/Oi£i  which  they  were  parted  by  several  ranges  of  lower 
hills.  They  at  first  hoped  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  would  relieve  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  ca- 
valry. But  when  they  began  to  descend  from  the  tcp 
of  the  first  ridge  which  they  had  to  cross,  they  found 
themselves  galled  more  than  ever  by  the  shower  of  mis- 
siles which  was  poured  upon  them  from  above,  and 
which  compelled  their  own  archers  and  slingers  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  heavy  infantry.  The 
enemy  indeed  was  soon  dislodged  from  his  vantage  ground 
by  a  charge  of  the  heavy  armed.  But  the  troops  em- 
ployed on  this  service  suffered  as  before  when  they 
descended  to  rejoin  the  rest,  and  the  annoyance  was 
repeated  in  the  crossing  of  the  next  ridge,  so  that  when 
they  reached  the  top  of,  the  third  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  halt,  and  to  send  a  body  of  targeteers  to  occupy 
the  higher  ground  on  their  right.  Their  appearance 
prevented  the  enemy's  approach ;  and  moving  on  a  line 
with  the  main  body  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain, 
g  they  secured  it  from  all  further  annoyance  until  it 
reached  its  halting-place  in  the  villages  near  the  satrap's 
palace.  Here  they  rested  three  days,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wounded,  for  whom  eight  physicians  or  surgeons 
were  appointed,  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  store 
of  provisions  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  villages  for 
the  satrap's  use.  On  the  fourth,  when  they  descended 
into  the  plain,  Tissaphernes  overtook  them,  and  harass- 
ed them  so  much,  that  they  halted  at  the  first  village 
they  saw.  For  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  so  great 
that,  with  the  hands  which  were  required  to  bear  them, 
and  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  bearers,  it  sensibly  diminished 
the  disposable  force  of  the  army.  They  were  however 
able  easily  to  repel  an  attack  which  the  enemy  made 
upon  them  in  their  quarters,  and  by  a  night  march  left 
him  so  far  behind,  that  they  did  not  see  him  ag-ain  fur 
tliree  days.  This  relief  they  owed  chiefly  to  tiie  distance 
—  never  much  less  than  eight  miles  —  at  which  the 
Persians  encamped,  to  avoid  a  surprise  in  the  night,  for 
which,  Xenophon  observes,  a  Tersian  army,  consisting 
z  2 
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mainly  of  cavalry,  was  peculiarly  unprepared. l  But  on 
the  fourth  day  they  found  that  Tissaphernes,  who  had 
passed  them  in  the  night,  had  occupied  a  point  of  the 
mountain  which  commanded  the  road.  He  was  however 
dislodged  from  the  position  by  Xenophon,  who,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  heavy  infantry,  by  dint  of  great 
exertions,  gained  a  higher  part  of  the  ridge.  The 
Greeks  then  came  down  upon  a  rich  plain  stretching  to 
the  Tigris,  studded  with  villages,  in  which  they  found 
abundant  supplies.  In  the  afternoon  Tissaphernes,  who 
had  taken  a  different  road,  suddenly  appeared  again,  and 
cut  off  some  of  their  stragglers.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  he  began  to  try  another  mode  of  attack,  and  set  fire 
to  some  of  the  villages.  It  was  a  confession,  Xenophon 
said,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  that  the  land  was  not  his 
own,  but  was  in  their  power.  But  notwithstanding  this 
encouragement  it  woidd  seem  that  not  only  the  army, 
but  the  generals,  were  alarmed  by  the  new  attempt,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  before  threatened  by  Tissa- 
phernes, but  which  he  seems  to  have  reserved  as  a  last 
expedient  for  the  time  when  the  Greeks  should  be  in- 
closed as  they  now  were  between  the  mountains  and  the 
river.  For  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  precipitous 
cliffs,  descending  into  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  stopt  their 
passage :  the  stream  was  unfordable,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  line  of  march.  An  ingenious 
Rhodian  proposed  to  carry  the  army  across  the  river 
upon  a  new  kind  of  raft  composed  of  inflated  hides  and 
skins.  But  the  project  was  deemed  impracticable  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  seen  in  great 
numbers  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  therefore  returned, 
having  burnt  the  villages  which  they  left,  to  their  last 
quarters,  and  examined  their  prisoners  as  to  the  road 
which  they  were  to  take.  To  continue  their  march 
northward,  without  crossing  the  Tigris,  it  was  necessary 

1  The  same  reason  is  assigned,  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  paasapo 
of  the  Cjrropcdia  referred  to  in  a  preceding  note  (p.  302.)  for  the  practice 
there  mentioned  The  horses  in  a  barbarian  camp,  Xenophon  observes, 
being  shackled  at  their  mangers,  are,  in  ca<e  of  attack,  to  be  loosened, 
brdled,  and  saddled;  and  then  the  rider  has  to  arm  himself,  and,  when 
he  is  mounted,  he  can  move  bat  slowly  through  the  crowd  of  the  camp. 
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that  they  should  enter  the  mountainous  region  on  their 
right,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  fierce  Carduchians,  who 
had  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Great  King, 
and  had  once  totally  destroyed  an  army  of  1 20,000  men 
which  he  had  sent  to  invade  their  territories.  This 
however  appeared  to  be  the  only  practicable  course,  and 
was  adopted.  Tissaphernes,  who  had  watched  their 
retrograde  movement,  as  if  with  surprise  and  curiosity, 
from  a  distance,  when  he  saw  them  strike  into  the  Car- 
duchian  mountains,  gave  up  all  further  pursuit. 

They  had  crossed  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in 
the  dark,  during  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and  found 
the  passes  unguarded.  But  the  people  fled  from  their 
villages  at  their  approach,  and,  though  the  Greeks  at 
first  spared  their  property  as  much  as  possible,  could  not 
be  induced  to  listen  to  any  pacific  overtures.  They 
perhaps  felt  both  their  honour  and  their  safety  concerned 
to  preserve  their  territory  inviolate,  and  having  recovered 
from  their  first  surprise,  and  collected  a  part  of  their 
forces,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  their 
missiles  made  some  slaughter  among  the  last  troops  which 
issued,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  from  the  long  and 
narrow  defile.  In  the  night  the  watchfires  of  the  Car- 
duchians  were  seen  blazing  on  the  peaks  of  the  surround- 
ing hills ;  signals,  which  warned  the  Greeks  that  they 
might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  collected  forces  of 
their  tribes.  They  felt  that  much  would  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  resolved  to  leave  behind 
them  their  weaker  cattle,  and  their  captives,  who  retarded 
their  march,  consumed  their  provisions,  and  employed 
many  hands  to  keep  guard  over  them.  Nevertheless 
during  the  next  day's  march  the  enemy  hung  upon  their 
rear,  compelling  the  heavy-armed  from  time  to  time  to 
make  sallies  against  them,  and  had  occupied  the  summit 
of  the  only  pass  which  seemed  to  cross  the  rugged 
mountains  in  front  of  them.  Their  situation  would  have 
been  almost  desperate,  if  Xenophon  had  not  taken  two 
of  the  natives  in  an  ambush,  one  of  whom,  after  he  had 
seen  his  fellow  put  to  death,  undertook  to  guide  them 
«  3 
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to  another  pass.  By  this  discovery  a  detachment  of  vo- 
lunteers was  enabled,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  first  position.  Xenophon  still  en- 
deavoured by  means  of  his  interpreter  to  negotiate  a  truce 
witn  them,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  slain.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  they  listened  only  to  cover  their 
hostile  intentions ;  and,  though  the  slain  were  restored  in 
exchange  for  the  guide,  the  army,  during  its  march 
through  the  Carduchian  territory,  which  lasted  seven  days, 
was  forced  to  contest  every  pass.  The  barbarians  were 
light  of  foot,  so  that  they  could  approach  securely  within 
a  short  distance,  and  they  discharged  their  arrows  with 
such  force  as  to  pierce  both  shield  and  corslet.  The 
Greeks  suffered  more  from  their  resistance  than  from  all 
the  efforts  which  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  had  made 
to  arrest  their  progress,  and  were  glad  when  descending 
from  the  mountains  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Centrites  which  flowed  at  about  a  mile  from  their  foot, 
and  divided  the  land  of  the  Carduchians  from  Armenia, 
the  satrapy  of  Orontes. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  with  hostile 
troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  had  been  collected 
by  Orontes  from  his  own  satrapy,  and  from  some  of 
the  neighbouring  independent  tribes,  among  which  the 
Chaldeans  were  accounted  the  most  warlike.  The 
Greeks  found  that  the  river  was  too  deep  to  be  forded 
with  safety  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy  ;  and,  as  they 
saw  the  Carduchians  assembled  in  great  numbers  be- 
hind them,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
their  rear  when  they  began  to  cross,  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  But  in  the  second  night 
Xenophon  had  another  encouraging  dream,  and  the 
next  morning  he  received  information  of  a  ford  about 
half  a  mile  off,  at  a  place  which  was  not  accessible  to 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  effect 
their  passage  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Carduchians, 
who,  though  formidable  in  their  mountains,  when  they 
came  down  into  the  plain,  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
charge   of  a  small  body   of  the  heavy  infantry.     No 
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enemy  now  appeared,  until  having  passed  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  they  came  to  the  river  Teleboas,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  western  Armenia,  the  satrapy  of  Teri- 
bazus.  He  himself  came  up  to  the  Greek  camp,  at- 
tended by  a  few  horsemen  and  an  interpreter,  and  pro- 
posed a  truce,  on  condition  that  the  Greeks,  in  their 
passage  through  his  province,  should  do  no  unnecessary 
damage.  These  terms  were  accepted ;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  watching  their  movements  with 
an  army,  and  designed  to  occupy  a  pass  which  was  their 
only  outlet  through  the  mountains  on  the  western  side 
of  Armenia.  This  intelligence  enabled  them  to  discon- 
cert his  plans.  Leaving  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  their 
camp,  they  not  only  secured  the  pass,  but  falling  sud- 
denly on  the  camp  of  Teribazus,  dispersed  his  forces, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  his  tent,  with  all  its 
furniture  and  a  part  of  his  household.  They  were  thus 
released  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  was  the 
last  show  of  obstruction  opposed  to  them  during  their 
retreat  by  the  power  of  Persia.  But  in  their  march 
through  the  Armenian  highlands  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  climate, 
which  a  more  active  enemy  might  perhaps  have  used 
for  their  destruction.  The  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  on 
their  road,  and  several  of  the  men  perished  through  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  which  was  sometimes  sharpened  by 
a  fierce  north  wind.  This  indeed  abated,  after  a  sacri- 
fice which  the  soothsayers  prescribed  to  Boreas  ;  but 
the  men  suffered  so  much  from  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
that  it  was  often  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without 
violence,  that  Xenophon  could  induce  them  to  proceed. 
Their  hardships  however  were  but  little  aggravated  by 
any  attempts  of  the  enemy  ;  for,  though  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  hostile  bands,  it  seems  to  have  been  only 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  these  marauders  were 
easily  checked.  So  little  preparation  had  been  made  to 
arrest  their  progress,  that  in  some  of  the  villages  which 
they  passed  through,  they  made  the  natives  believe  that 
they  were  in  the  king's  service,  and  marching  to  join 
z  4 
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the  satrap.  The  chief  of  a  village,  who  was  taken  by 
Xenophon,  both  served  them  as  a  guide,  and  procured 
a  hospitable  reception  for  them  in  many  of  the  Arme- 
nian villages,  until  a  hasty  blow,  which  he  received  from 
Cheirisophus,  provoked  him  to  make  his  escape.  They 
however  arrived  in  safety  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
Xenophon  calls  the  Phasis,  and  pursued  their  march 
without  interruption,  until  they  were  stopt  before  a  pass 
which  they  found  guarded  by  three  warlike  tribes,  the 
Chalybes,  Taochians,  and  Phasians.  After  this  obstacle 
had  been  surmounted  by  a  detachment  which  gained  a 
higher  point  in  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  position,  they  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  formi- 
dable resistance  from  the  Taochians,  who  defended  their 
almost  impregnable  fortresses  with  desperate  valour,  and 
in  their  last  retreat  flung  themselves,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  down  from  the  rocks,  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  power  of  the  victorious  enemy. 

It  was  in  like  manner,  sword  in  hand,  that  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  land  of  the  Chalybes,  the 
most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  whose  countries  they 
traversed.  They  were  armed  nearly  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  their  towns,  in  which  they  had  collected 
all  their  provisions,  were  so  strongly  fortified,  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  been  detained  by  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  subsist  on  the 
plunder  of  the  Taochians.  Among  the  next  people 
whose  land  they  entered,  the  Scythinians,  they  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  even  with  an  appearance  of 
goodwill :  for  the  chief  sent  a  guide  to  them,  who  pro- 
mised in  the  course  of  five  days  to  lead  them  to  a  place 
within  view  of  the  sea.  He  led  them  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  invited  them  to  ravage  it, 
and  thus  disclosed  the  motive  of  the  chief's  friendly 
behaviour.  But  he  fulfilled  his  engagement.  On  the 
fifth  day  as  the  army  was  ascending  mount  Theche,  a 
lofty  ridge  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  Xenophon  and  the  rear-guard  observed  a 
stoppage,   and  an  unusual  clamour,    in  the    foremost 
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ranks,  which  had  reached  the  summit ;  and  they  sup- 
posed at  first  that  they  saw  an  enemy  before  them.  But 
when  Xenophon  rode  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  first 
shouts  that  struck  his  ear  were  "  The  Sea,  the  Sea." 
The  glad  sound  ran  quickly  till  it  reached  the  hind- 
most, and  all  pressed  forward  to  enjoy  the  cheering 
spectacle.  The  Euxine  spread  its  waters  before  their 
eyes ;  waters,  which  rolled  on  to  the  shores  of  Greece, 
and  which  washed  the  walls  of  many  Greek  cities  on 
the  nearest  coast  of  Asia.  Officers  and  men  embraced 
one  another  with  tears  of  joy.  A  pile  of  stones  was 
reared  on  the  summit  of  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and 
crowned  with  captive  arms,  and  other  offerings.  Then, 
having  dismissed  their  guide  with  suitable  presents, 
they  followed  the  road  which  he  had  pointed  out  to 
them  toward  the  coast. 

It  brought  them  to  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  one 
of  which  divided  the  Scythinians  from  the  Macrones, 
who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
threatened  by  their  hostile  gestures  and  mutual  exhort- 
ations to  dispute  the  passage.  Their  shouts  struck  one 
of  the  Greek  soldiers  as  a  familiar  sound.  It  was  the 
land  of  his  birth,  from  which  he  had  been  torn  in  his 
youth,  to  live  as  a  slave  at  Athens.  Through  his 
mediation  his  countrymen  were  induced  to  lay  aside  their 
hostility,  ami  even  to  afford  the  most  friendly  aid  to  the 
Greeks,  whom  they  conducted  to  the  borders  of  Colchis. 
After  another  hard  struggle  with  the  barbarians,  who 
were  in  possession  of  a  difficult  pass  of  their  mountains, 
they  descended  to  the  coast,  and  reached  the  friendly 
walls  of  Trapezus,  a  colony  of  Sin  ope,  on  Colchian 
ground,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and 
celebrated  their  deliverance  with  votive  sacrifices  and 
solemn  games. 

The  prevailing  desire  of  the  whole  army  was  now  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Greece.  But  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  interspersed 
over  the  territories  of  many  fierce  and  independent  tribes: 
and  after  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  march  which 
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they  had  just  ended,  having  the  sea  immediately  before 
them,  the  men  were  extremely  averse  to  the  thought  of 
pursuing  their  journey  by  land.  They  would,  as  one 
of  them  said,  have  done  with  the  watches  and  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  and  be  carried 
home,  like  Ulysses,  stretched  asleep  on  the  deck.  Chei- 
risophus,  being  acquainted  with  Anaxibius,  who  was  at 
this  time  Admiral  of  Sparta,  and  was  stationed  at  By- 
zantium, was  commissioned  to  obtain  transports,  to  fetch 
them  away  from  Trapezus.  During  his  absence,  Xeno- 
phon  advised  that  they  should  borrow  some  galleys  from 
the  Trapezuntians,  and  force  as  many  vessels  as  they 
could  into  their  service.  But  Dexippus,  a  Laconian, 
who  was  sent  out  with  a  penteconter  for  this  purpose, 
instead  of  discharging  his  commission,  sailed  away  to 
Byzantium  :  and  Cheirisophus  lingered  so  long  that  the 
Greeks  —  after  a  dangerous  expedition  on  which  they 
were  led  by  the  Trapezuntians  against  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  the  Drilae,  one  of  the  most  warlike  on  the  Euxine, 
whose  hostile  inroads  frequently  annoyed  Trapezus  — 
found  themselves  compelled  by  the  want  of  provisions  to 
shift  their  quarters.  The  men  above  forty,  with  the 
women  —  of  whom  a  great  number  had  followed  the 
army  —  the  children  and  the  sick,  were  embarked  in  the 
vessels  which  had  been  procured.  The  rest  proceeded 
by  land  to  Cerasus,  also  a  colony  of  Sinope  in  the  land 
of  the  Colchians.  Here  they  reviewed  their  forces ;  and 
it  was  found  that  of  about  1 0,000  men  who  had  set  out 
from  Sardis  or  from  Cunaxa,  8600  ha4  survived.  The 
money  taken  by  the  sale  of  the  captives  was  here  dis- 
tributed ;  and  a  tenth,  which  was  reserved  for  Apollo  and 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  was  divided  among  the  generals,  to 
be  laid  out  at  their  discretion  in  honour  of  those  deities. 

At  Cerasus  they  remained  ten  days ;  and  before  their 
departure  the  generals  experienced  an  alarming  proof  of 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  among  a  body  of 
troops  so  composed  when  they  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  sense  of  a  common  danger.  A  neighbouring 
tribe  of  friendly  barbarians  was  treacherously  attacked 
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by  a  party  of  volunteers,  led  against  them  by  an  officer 
who  hoped  to  enrich  himself  with  the  booty,  but  fell 
with  many  of  his  followers  in  the  assault ;  and  their 
envoys,  who  came  to  Cerasus  for  satisfaction,  were  stoned 
to  death  by  some  of  the  survivors.  This  outrage  was 
perpetrated  after  the  main  body  had  resumed  its  march  ; 
but  when  the  Cerasuntians  proceeded  to  the  camp  to 
complain  of  it,  they  there  witnessed  another  tumult  in 
which  an  officer  belonging  to  what  we  should  call  the 
commissariat l,  was  threatened  with  death  by  the  soldiers. 
These  occurrences  seem  to  have  excited  alarm  at  Coty- 
ora,  where  the  army  next  arrived,  after  having  traversed 
the  territory  of  the  savage  Mosyncecians,  and  the  citi- 
zens refused  either  to  afford  it  a  market,  or  to  admit 
the  sick  within  their  walls.  But  the  Greeks,  having 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  compelled  them  to  re- 
ceive the  sick  into  their  houses,  and  plundered  the 
circumjacent  country.  Cotyora  was  a  colony  of  Sinope, 
planted  in  the  land  of  the  Tibarenes,  and  both  paid 
tribute  to  the  parent  city,  and  was  governed  by  a  Sino- 
pian  harmost.  The  Sinopians  were  alarmed  for  their 
subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to  expostulate  with  the  Greeks 
on  their  hostile  proceedings.  Xenophon  defended  them 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  repelled  the  threats  thrown 
out  by  the  chief  of  the  embassy  —  who  talked  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Paphlagonian  king,  Corylas,  against 
them  —  in  a  manner  which  induced  him  to  change  his 
tone,  and  to  exert  his  authority  to  procure  a  more  hos- 
pitable reception  for  them  at  Cotyora. 

The  envoys  were  next  consulted  on  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  toward  Greece.  They  described  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  army  would  have  to  encounter,  if  it 
attempted  to  force  its  way  through  Paphlagonia,  as  in- 
superable ;  and  so  strong  was  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
their  formidable  guests,  that  they  engaged  to  provide 
transports  for  the  whole  army ;  and  three  deputies  were 
sent  back  with  them  to  Sinope,  to  fetch  the  vessels. 
During  their  stay   at  Cotyora,  which  lasted  forty-five 
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days,  Xenophon  thought  he  saw  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  a  project,  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  for  some  time  in  his  mind,  of  planting  a  new  co- 
lony on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  the  soothsayer 
Silanus,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  scheme,  was 
desirous  of  returning  home  to  enjoy  the  munificent 
present  which  he  had  received  from  Cyrus,  and  both 
prematurely  divulged  Xenophon's  views,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  thwart  them.  And  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  seemed  so  averse  to  them,  that  Xenophon  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  that  he  had  abandoned  them.  But 
the  rumour  of  his  design  enabled  Timasion  and  Thorax, 
a  Boeotian,  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  some  merchants 
from  Sinope  and  Heraclea,  who  were  present  in  Cotyora, 
and  by  their  reports  these  two  cities  were  induced  to 
offer  to  provide  pay  as  well  as  vessels  for  the  troops,  on 
condition  that  they  should  sail  away  to  Greece,  and  even 
engaged  Timasion  by  a  promise  of  money  to  exert  his 
influence  for  promoting  this  object.  When  however  it 
was  discovered  that  Xenophon  had  dropt  or  at  least  dis- 
claimed the  purpose  attributed  to  him,  and  that  the 
men  were  bent  on  returning  home,  the  Sinopians  and 
Heracleots  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil  these 
promises,  and  sent  the  transports  without  any  money. 
Timasion  who,  relying  on  their  assurances,  had  made 
large  promises  to  the  soldiers,  now  dreaded  the  effects 
of  their  disappointment,  and  would  have  persuaded 
Xenophon  to  resume  his  project,  and  to  join  him  and 
the  other  generals  —  who  with  the  exception  of  Neon, 
the  lieutenant  of  Cheirisophus,  were  all  ready  to  share 
the  expedition  —  in  an  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  It  is  not  clear  how  they  could 
have  hoped  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise :  for  when 
a  rumour  of  it  was  circulated  in  the  army,  and  Neon, 
ignorantly  or  maliciously,  imputed  it  to  Xenophon,  who 
had  refused  to  concur  in  it,  the  men  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a  mutiny,  and  Xeno- 
phon was  again  obliged  to  vindicate  himself,  and  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  meant  to 
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accomplish  such  an  object  either  by  artifice  or  violence 
against  their  inclinations.  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
relating  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place  at  Cerasus, 
which  were  not  generally  known,  and  excited  universal 
indignation,  and  proposed  a  solemn  lustration  to  purify 
the  army  from  the  stain  of  blood.  This  transaction 
suggested  the  thought  of  a  court  which  was  held  to  re- 
ceive an  account  from  the  generals  of  their  conduct 
during  the  expedition.  Some  charges  of  peculation  and 
negligence  were  brought  and  proved,  and  sundry  penal- 
ties inflicted.  Xenophon  himself  did  not  escape  ac- 
cusation, but  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  assailed 
not  only  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  him- 
self from  the  imputation  cast  on  him,  of  an  oppressive 
exercise  of  his  authority,  but  revived  the  recollection 
of  numberless  acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial,  by  which 
he  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  of  the  whole  army. 

A  sufficient  number  of  transports  was  at  length  col- 
lected for  the  embarkation  of  all  the  troops,  and  a  fair 
wind  brought  them  in  the  course  of  two  days  to  Har- 
mene,  the  port  of  Sinope,  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained,  and  were  found  by  Cheirisophus,  who  re- 
turned with  a  single  galley,  but  brought  a  message  of 
congratulation  and  praise  from  Anaxibius,  and  a  promise, 
that  when  they  came  out  of  the  Euxine,  he  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  pay  for  them.  They  had  now 
left  almost  all  obstacles  behind  them,  and  all  anxiety 
about  their  return  had  been  sufficiently  removed  to 
make  room  for  other  cares.  Their  main  wish  now  was 
to  carry  home  some  fruit  of  the  long  and  laborious 
expedition  which  was  just  drawing  to  its  close.  For 
this  purpose  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  command 
should  no  longer  be  divided  among  many  generals,  but 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief.  The 
thirst  of  plunder  had  opened  their  eyes  more  effectually 
than  all  their  past  dangers  to  the  benefit  which  might 
be  expected  from  secrecy  of  counsel  and  promptness  of 
action.     The  unanimous  choice  of  the  army  fell  upon 
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Xenophon ;  and  he  was  strongly  pressed  by  the  inferior 
officers  to  accept  the  supreme  command.  As  he  owns  that 
he  was  powerfully  tempted  by  the  offer,  we  can  hardly 
refuse  to  believe  him  when  he  asserts  that  it  was  by  the 
unfavourable  aspect  of  the  victims  which  he  consulted 
that  he  was  induced  to  decline  it,  though  he  himself 
assigned  a  much  more  rational  motive  for  his  conduct, 

—  the  reflection  that  such  a  distinction  conferred  on  an 
Athenian,  when  a  Lacedaemonian  was  present,  might 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans.  The  command 
was  accordingly  bestowed  on  Cheirisophus,  who,  while 
he  accepted  it,  observed  that  Xenophon  had  acted  pru- 
dently in  declining  it,  since  Dexippus  —  the  man  who 
had  so  treacherously  deserted  his  comrades  at  Trapezus 

—  had  already  been  endeavouring  to  injure  him  in  the 
opinion  of  Anaxibius,  to  whom  he  had  represented  him 
as  a  person  of  dangerous  ambition,  and  of  views  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  Sparta.  But  Cheirisophus  was  not 
aware  of  all  the  perils  to  which  he  was  himself  exposed 
in  his  new  station. 

The  army  re-embarked,  and  the  wind  continuing  fair 
carried  it  in  two  days  to  the  port  of  Heraclea.  The 
Heracleots  sent  a  present  of  flour,  wine,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  sufficient  to  supply  its  wants  for  two  or  three 
days.  But  this  hospitable  treatment  only  served  to  in- 
flame the  cupidity  which  had  been  awakened  as  soon  as 
fear  began  to  subside  ;  and  one  Lycus,  an  Achaean 
proposed  to  demand  a  large  subsidy  from  Heraclea, 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  when  Cheirisophus  and 
Xenophon,  strenuously  remonstrating  against  this  in- 
justice, refused  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  message,  it  was 
entrusted  to  other  envoys  who  delivered  it  in  threaten- 
ing language.  They  were  dismissed  with  an  equivocal 
answer;  and  the  Heracleots  immediately  made  prepar- 
ations for  defending  their  city.  The  authors  of  the 
iniquitous  project  vented  their  disappointment  in  mur- 
murs against  those  who  had  opposed  it,  and  persuaded 
the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans,  who  formed  more  than 
half  the  army,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
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to  try  to  mend  their  fortunes  under  generals  of  their 
own.  Thus,  within  six  or  seven  days  after  his  election, 
Cheirisophus  found  himself  reduced  to  his  former  rank, 
with  the  loss  of  all  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans  who 
had  hitherto  served  under  him.  Xenophon  was  now 
inclined  to  throw  up  his  command;  but  he  was  induced 
to  retain  it  partly,  as  he  says,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  partly  by  the  prospect  of  embarking 
under  the  protection  of  Cleander,  the  Spartan  harmost 
of  Byzantium,  who  was  expected  with  a  squadron  at 
Port  Calpe  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia. 

The  army  left  Heraclea  in  three  divisions.  The  Ar- 
cadians and  Achaeans  —  more  than  4500  heavy  armed 
infantry  under  the  command  of  ten  generals  invested 
with  equal  powers  —  eager  for  the  spoil  of  Bithynia, 
embarked  first,  and  landed  at  Port  Calpe.  Cheirisophus, 
with  1400  heavy  armed,  and  700  Thracian  targeteers, 
marched  along  the  coast  toward  the  same  point.  Xeno- 
phon — who  leaves  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  his  motives 
for  parting  from  Cheirisophus  —  sailed  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia,  and  then  struck  into  the  interior.  His 
division  consisted  of  1700  heavy  infantry,  about  oOO 
targeteers,  and  forty  cavalry,  the  only  force  of  that 
kind  in  the  army.  He  had  perhaps  chosen  the  upper 
road  in  the  hope  of  averting  or  remedying  the  calamities 
which  he  might  well  augur  from  the  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  more  numerous  body,  and  in  fact  he 
came  up  just  in  time  to  rescue  them  from  the  Bithynians 
who  had  surrounded  a  hill  on  which  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge, but  dispersed  in  the  night  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
fires  which  Xenophon  had  kindled  at  a  distance.  The 
three  divisions  met  in  safety  at  Port  Calpe ;  and,  having 
gained  wisdom  by  the  recent  disaster,  agreed  never  more 
to  part  company. 

The  army  was  detained  at  Calpe  several  days;  at 
first,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  march  across 
Bithynia  to  the  Bosporus,  by  the  unpropitious  appear- 
ance of  the  victims  —  which,  Xenophon  says,  some  were 
bold  enough  to  ascribe  to  his  management  —  afterwards 
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waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Cleander.  Xenophon's  nar- 
rative of  the  transactions  of  this  interval  is  very  myste- 
rious. It  is  clear  from  his  description  of  the  peninsula 
of  Calpe,  that  he  thought  the  situation  admirahly  adapted 
for  a  colony.  It  was  generally  believed  in  the  army 
that  he  wished  to  found  one  there  ;  and  the  men  were 
on  this  account  unwilling  to  encamp  in  a  strong  po- 
sition which  might  have  served  as  the  citadel  of  a  new 
town,  and  when  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  do  so 
through  fear  of  the  Bithynians  and  Pharnabazus,  this 
encampment  was  universally  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  a  settlement.  Xenophon  however  does  not  inform  us 
how  far  this  opinion  was  well  grounded,  but  only  seems 
anxious  to  guard  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  collusion 
with  the  soothsayers ;  a  suspicion  which  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  difficult  to  suppress,  when  we  find  the  sacrifices 
by  which  the  movements  of  the  army  -were  regulated, 
uniformly  tending  toward  the  object  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  in  view.  Cheirisophus  died  of  a 
fever  at  Calpe,  and  Neon,  who  succeeded  him,  having 
led  out  2000  men  on  a  foraging  excursion  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  omens,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  which 
Pharnabazus  had  sent  to  aid  the  Bithynians,  and  lost 
500  of  his  troops.  After  this  disaster,  the  sacrifices  no 
longer  forbad  an  expedition,  in  which  the  Greeks  re- 
venged themselves  by  a  complete  victory  over  the  satrap's 
forces. 

Soon  afterwards  Cleander  arrived ;  but  he  brought 
only  two  galleys  of  war,  and  no  transports.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dexippus,  who  had  laboured  to  preju- 
dice him  against  the  army  and  especially  against  Xeno- 
phon, and  by  his  own  misconduct  provoked  a  tumult,  in 
which  Cleander  believed  his  person  to  have  been  threat- 
ened. The  power  of  Sparta  was  at  this  time  so  for- 
midable, that  Xenophon  dreaded  the  worst  consequences 
from  his  resentment,  and  persuaded  the  army  to  appease 
it  by  the  most  respectful  submission  to  his  pleasure. 
The  Spartan  did  not  want  generosity,  and  being  at 
length  convinced  that  Dexippus  bad  deceived  him,  ad- 
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mitted  Xenophon  to  his  friendship,  and  took  the  army 
under  his  protection.  A  march  of  six  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  collected  a  great  booty,  brought 
them  through  Bithynia  to  Chrysopolis,  over  against 
Byzantium.  While  they  stayed  here  to  dispose  of  the 
spoil,  they  received  two  invitations  from  different  quarters 
10  cross  over  to  Europe.  Pharnabazus  feared  that  they 
might  be  tempted,  both  by  cupidity  and  revenge,  to  in- 
vade his  satrapy,  and  by  such  offers  as  few  Spartans 
were  able  to  resist  engaged  Anaxibius  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  them  out  of  Asia.  Anaxibius  accordingly  sent 
for  the  principal  officers  to  Byzantium,  and  repeated  the 
promise  which  he  had  before  made  through  Cheirisophus, 
of  taking  them  into  pay  as  soon  as  they  came  over. 
Xenophon  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  the  army, 
but  was  persuaded  by  the  Spartans  to  remain  with  it 
until  it  had  landed  in  Europe.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  Seuthes,  an  Odrysian  prince,  who  had  inherited  a 
part  of  the  great  monarchy  of  Sitalces,  including  some  of 
its  maritime  regions,  having  been  expelled  from  his  do- 
minions, was  striving  to  recover  them  with  a  body  of 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance  by  Medocus, 
who  was  now  reigning  over  the  more  inland  tribes  still 
subject  to  the  Odrysian  empire.  Seuthes  was  desirous 
of  engaging  the  Cyrean  troops,  as  they  began  to  be 
called,  in  his  service,  and  sent  a  Thracian,  named  Medo- 
sades,  to  negotiate  for  this  object  with  Xenophon,  who, 
he  promised,  should  not  find  him  ungrateful  for  his 
good  offices,  if  he  would  induce  the  army  to  cross  the 
channel.  Xenophon  however  informed  the  envoy  that 
this  measure  was  already  resolved  on ;  and  that  when 
it  was  executed  his  own  connection  with  the  army- 
would  cease. 

Anaxibius,  having  accomplished  his  end,  when  the 
troops  had  landed  at  Byzantium,  would  immediately 
have  dismissed  them  without  either  pay  or  provisions,  to 
make  their  way  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where, 
he  informed  them,  they  would  find  employment  under 
the  command  of  Cyniscus,  apparently  another  Spartan 
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officer.  This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  men 
just  as  they  had  issued  from  the  gates  of  Byzantium  ; 
and  it  provoked  a  transport  of  indignation  in  which  they 
burst  into  the  city,  and  were  only  restrained  from  keep- 
ing possession  of  it,  by  the  remonstrances  of  Xenophon, 
whom  many  of  them  urged  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
rising  to  greatness  by  placing  himself  at  their  head.  He 
convinced  them  of  the  desperate  rashness  of  braving  the 
power  of  Sparta,  and  persuaded  them  to  evacuate  the  place. 
He  himself  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  quitting  the  army, 
and  having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  permission  from 
Anaxibius  to  re-enter  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking, took  leave  of  his  comrades.  The  other  generals 
were  divided  in  their  interests  and  views.  The  army, 
while  it  lay  before  the  walls,  was  deceived  for  a  day  or 
two  by  the  absurd  pretensions  of  an  adventurer  named 
Cceratades  —  a  character  which  could  not  have  appeared 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  which  in  its  ludicrous  ex- 
travagance bears  the  stamp  of  the  national  calamities. 
He  was  travelling  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a 
general,  and,  by  a  promise  that  he  would  lead  them 
upon  a  profitable  expedition,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
would  supply  them  with  provisions  in  abundance,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Cyreans  to  elect  him  commander-in-chief. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  main- 
taining them  even  for  a  single  day;  and  during  the 
interval  of  suspense  which  ensued,  while  the  generals 
were  contending  each  for  his  own  object,  many  of  the 
men  withdrew  from  the  camp,  sold  their  arms,  and 
either  sailed  away,  or  took  up  their  abode  in  Byzantium, 
and  other  neighbouring  cities. 

Anaxibius  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  army  was 
beginning  to  dwindle  away,  as  he  hoped  the  sooner  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  services  from  Pharnabazus. 
But  being  shortly  after  superseded  by  a  new  Admiral, 
he  found  himself  neglected  by  the  satrap,  who  trans- 
ferred all  his  attention  to  Aristarchus,  who  was  come  to 
succeed  Clean  'er  as  harmost  of  Byzantium.  Anaxibius 
had  met  Aristarchus  at  Cyzicus,    and  had  instructed 
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him  to  sell  all  the  Cyreans  whom  he  found  in  Byzan- 
tium as  slaves :  an  act  of  cruelty  to  which  Cleander  ha  I 
always  refused  to  consent.  But  he  was  now  only  intent 
on  revenging  himself,  and,  sending  for  Xenophon,  who 
was  at  Parium  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  urged  him  to  sail 
with  all  speed  to  the  army,  and  induce  it  to  cross  over 
to  Asia,  and  invade  the  satrap's  province.  Xenophon, 
who  seems  to  have  been  le.l  to  resign  his  command 
chiefly  through  fear  of  Spartan  jealousy,  gladly  execute  1 
this  commission,  and  the  men  as  readily  embraced  his 
proposal.  But  the  threats  of  Aristarchus,  who  was  no 
less  venal  than  Anaxibius,  and  had  become  equally 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pharnabazus,  compelled  them 
to  desist  from  this  enterprise.  Xenophon,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  received  another  message  from  Seuthes, 
now  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Thracian  prince,  an  I 
finally  engaged  the  whole  army,  except  a  corps  of  800 
men  under  Neon,  in  his  service.  After  a  hard  winter's 
campaign,  Seuthes  found  himself  restored  to  his  do- 
minions by  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and  would  then  have 
defrauded  them  of  the  pay  which  had  become  due  to 
them.  But  Sparta  had  now  herself  need  of  them  for  a 
war  which  she  was  beginning  in  Asia,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Spartan  commissioners,  Xenophon  con- 
strained Seuthes  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  troops 
before  they  embarked  to  be  incorporated  with  the  other 
Spartan  levies.  With  their  return  to  Asia  the  history 
of  the  expedition  ends. 

The  events  which  we  have  been  relating  soon  became 
known  throughout  Greece,  and  they  suggested  several 
interesting  reflections  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  From 
the  days  of  Aristagoras  the  Greeks,  though  they  had 
long  ceased  to  view  the  Persian  power  with  apprehen- 
sion, had  regarded  the  Great  King  as  inaccessible  to  their 
attacks  in  his  eastern  capitals.  But  now  a  Persian 
prince,  thoroughly  acquainte  1  with  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  had  advanced  2000  miles  into  the  interior  to 
dethrone  the  reigning  monarch,  with  an  army  in  which 
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the  only  troops  on  which,  according  to  his  public  de- 
clarations, he  placed  any  reliance  were  about  ]  0,000 
Greek  adventurers.  The  battle  of  Cunaxa  proved  that 
he  had  not  miscalculated  his  means,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  want  of  force,  but  either  of  prudence  or  of  fortune, 
that  caused  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  Even  after 
his  death  this  handful  of  Greeks  had  felt  themselves 
able  to  dispose  of  the  throne  of  Asia,  and  the  sequel 
seemed  to  show  that  this  confidence  was  not  ill 
grounded.  The  Persian  court  had  betrayed  its  weak- 
ness an  1  its  fears,  in  all  the  attempts  which  it  made  to 
cut  off  their  retreat ;  and  their  struggles  with  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  through  which  they  passed,  proved  both 
the  great  number  of  nations  dwelling  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  king's  dominions  which  defied  his  power 
with  impunity,  and  that  no  region  of  Asia  was  imper- 
vious to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks.  The  practical  infer- 
ence was  immediately  drawn,  though  it  was  not  fully 
demonstrated  till  near  a  century  later. 

But  before  we  again  fall  into  the  main  current  of 
Grecian  history,  it  seems  due  to  the  celebrated  man  who 
fills  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fore- 
going narrative,  that  we  should  pause  a  few  moments  to 
consider  the  close  of  his  personal  adventures,  though  it 
lies  at  some  distance  beyond  the  point  of  time  which  we 
have  reached.  Xenophon  had  prudently  declined  the 
offers  with  which  Seuthes  tempted  him  to  sacrifice  his 
reputation,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  army,  to  tempo- 
rary gain,  or  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  He 
still  professed  the  intention  of  returning  home,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  accompany  the  army  into 
Asia,  and  to  consign  it  to  the  Spartan  officer  under 
whom  it  was  henceforth  to  serve.  He  arrived  at  Lamp- 
sacus  with  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  comrades 
heightened  by  his  recent  conduct,  but  with  so  scanty  a 
provision  for  his  own  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  a  favourite  horse  to  supply  himself  with  the  means 
of  journeying  homeward.  But  not  long  after  he  led 
the  troops  on  a  marauding  excursion  in  Lydia,  from 
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which  they  returned  with  a  large  booty;  and  the  portion 
which  they  reserved  for  him,  made  him,  as  he  says,  rich 
enough  to  be  bountiful  to  others.  He  now  perhaps  ex- 
pected to  return  to  Athens  in  affluence  and  honour ;  but 
this  was  not  his  lot.  He  returned  to  Greece  an  exile, 
bearing  arms  against  his  fellow  citizens,  whom  he  met 
in  battle  on  the  field  of  Coronea.  We  have  no  sure 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  his  banishment ;  but  the 
most  probable  account  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns  it 
to  one  by  which  the  forebodings  of  Socrates  were  real- 
ised 1 ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Athenians  was  excited  as  well  by  the  share 
he  took  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  as  by  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Sparta  after  his  return.  But 
we  know  too  little  of  his  private  connections,  or  his 
political  relations,  to  be  sure  that  other  motives  did  not 
at  least  concur  with  this  to  occasion  his  sentence :  and 
indeed  his  own  narrative,  strictly  interpreted,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  it  had  not  been  passed  until 
he  had  set  out  with  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  on  his 
expedition  against  Athens  and  her  allies. 

The  Spartans  rewarded  him  for  his  attachment  to 
them,  with  the  title  of  proxenus,  and  with  a  grant  of 
land  and  a  house  near  the  town  of  Scillus  in  Triphylia, 
in  a  pleasant  valley  not  far  from  the  plain  of  Olympia. 
Here  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  was  enabled  to  consecrate 
the  scene  of  his  retirement  by  an  act  of  piety.  He  had 
carried  the  portion  of  the  votive  tenth  which  fell  to  his 
share  in  the  division  of  the  booty  at  Cerasus,  as  far 
as  Ephesus,  and,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  with  Agesilaus,  deposited  the  part  due  to  the  Ephe- 
sian  goddess,  with  Megabyzus,  the  guardian  of  her 
temple,  to  be  restored  to  him  if  he  should  pass  safely 
through  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  campaign,  other- 
wise to  be  laid  out  in  an  offering  to  Artemis.  After  he 
had  settled  at  Scillus,  Megabyzus  arrived  there  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Olympia,  and  restored  the  deposit,  with 
which  Xenophon  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  vale 
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of  Scillus,  dedicated  it  to  the  goddess,  and  on  it  built  a 
small  fane  after  the  model  of  the  great  temple  of 
Ephesus,  in  which  he  placed  an  image  of  cypress  wood 
shaped  like  the  golden  Ephesian  idol.  The  temple 
stood  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees ;  the  rest  of  the  sacred 
land  consisted  chiefly  of  pastures  and  woods  abounding 
in  game :  and  a  little  stream  which  flowed  through  it, 
was  named,  like  one  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ephe- 
sian Artemisium,  Selinus.  A  festival  was  celebrated 
every  year  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  worshippers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  who  were  entertained  with  the  produce 
of  the  sacred  land,  according  to  a  solemn  obligation 
recorded  on  a  pillar  which  stood  near  the  temple,  by 
which  the  possessor  was  bound  to  consume  a  tenth  of 
its  fruits  in  a  yearly  sacrifice.  In  this  delightful  retreat 
Xenophon  spent  many  quiet  yet  active  years,  dividing 
his  time  between  his  literary  occupations,  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends. 
It  seems  however  that  he  did  not  end  his  days  here, 
though  the  causes  which  led  him  to  quit  it  are  not  well 
ascertained.  According  to  one  author  he  was  driven 
away  by  an  inroad  of  the  Eleans,  an  1  took  refuge  in 
Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  an  advanced 
age.1  But  according  to  another  statement  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  native  city,  and  by  a  decree  moved  by  the 
same  orator,  Eubulus,  who  had  been  the  author  of  his 
banishment.  And  since,  as  we  shall  see,  a  time  came 
when  to  be  a  friend  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  an  offence 
at  Athens,  the  fact  of  his  recal  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable2; an.l  it  would  even  appear  that  in  his  old  age 
he  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  ancient  hostility  by  a 
chimerical  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Athenian 
finances. 

1  Diog.  Laert  ii.  60. 

2  It  would  seem  indeed  to  follow  from  the  oration  of  Dinarchus,  men* 
tioned  by  Diog.  La.  ii.  52.  that  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens. 
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FR03I    THE    RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES    BETWEEN  SPARTA 
AND    PERSIA    TO    THE    DEATH    OF    LYSANDER. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  Spartan  government  to 
declare  itself  in  favour  of  Cyrus  in  his  contest  with  his 
elder  brother,  were  not  perhaps  without  a  mixture  of 
personal  feelings,  but  they  were  certainly  not  pure  gra- 
titude and  goodwill.  It  no  doubt  perceived  that  it 
would  be  conferring  a  weighty  obligation  on  one  of  the 
rivals,  who  might  become  a  still  more  powerful  and 
useful  ally  than  he  had  hitherto  been,  while  its  for- 
bearance would  be  but  little  prized  by  the  other.  The 
issue  of  the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  could  not  inspire  it  with 
much  uneasiness.  If  he  should  not  fully  succeed,  there 
might  still  be  a  prospect  of  dividing  or  weakening  the 
Persian  empire ;  and  if  he  should  utterly  fail,  it  had 
nothing  to  dread  but  a  war  with  Persia ;  an  event  to 
which  it  had  probably  begun  already  to  look  forward 
more  with  hope  than  with  fear.  The  victory  of  Arta- 
xerxes  soon  afforded  it  an  occasion  for  manifesting  the 
new  spirit  which  animated  its  councils.  While  the 
Greeks  were  on  their  return,  Tissaphernes  was  sent 
down  to  the  West  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  sig- 
nal services,  having  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  provinces  which  had  been  before  subject  to 
Cyrus,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  and  invested  with 
the  like  superintending  authority  as  had  been  given  to 
the  prince.  He  now  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Ionian 
cities  as  included  within  his  new  province  ;  but  he  found 
them  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  him.  They  had  pro- 
voked his  displeasure  by  the  preference  which  they  had 
shown  for  Cyrus :  they  dreaded  his  resentment,  and  they 
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hoped  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  to  be  able  to  maintain  their 
independence.  Their  envoys  pressed  the  Spartan  govern 
ment,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Greek  nation,  to 
protect  them  from  the  yoke  and  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  barbarian.  The  Spartans  no  longer  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  the  treaty  in  which,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  in  need  of  Persian  gold,  they  had  acknow- 
ledged the  king's  title  to  the  whole  of  Asia ;  and  they 
seem  gladly  to  have  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  offer- 
ed of  extending  their  credit  and  power.  Thimbron  was 
sent,  with  the  title  of  harmost,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Ionians,  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  only 
of  1000  Neodamodes,  and  about  4000  Peloponnesian 
troops,  and  300  Athenian  cavalry,  which  he  had  demand- 
ed and  offered  to  maintain,  perhaps  not  without  a  hint 
that  such  a  requisition  would  be  welcome.  In  fact  it 
enabled  the  Athenians,  without  any  breach  of  the  am- 
nesty, to  rid  themselves  of  so  many  citizens  of  the  eques- 
trian class,  who,  as  they  had  been  among  the  steadiest 
supporters  of  the  Thirty,  could  never  be  viewed  without 
suspicion. 

Thimbron  on  his  arrival  in  Asia  collected  reinforce- 
ments to  the  amount  of  about  .S'OOO  men  l  from  the  Greek 
cities,  where,  as  Xenophon  observes,  the  will  of  a  Spar- 
tan at  this  time  was  law.  Still  the  enemy's  superiority 
in  cavalry  was  so  great,  that  he  did  not  venture  at  first 
to  descend  into  the  open  plain,  where  he  would  have 
been  exposed  to  its  attacks,  but  contented  himself  with 
defending  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  more  tenable 
positions.  The  scene  of  these  operations  however  was  not 
Ionia,  but  the  more  northern  coast  near  the  satrapy  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  toward  which  Tissaphernes  had  marched,  per- 
haps with  the  view  of  keeping  the  war  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  he  could  from  that  part  of  his  province  in  which  his  pri- 
vate property  lay ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
without  success  in  the  siege  of  Cuma. 2  Thimbron's  first 
object  was  to  meet  the  Cyrean  troops,  and  soon  after  their 

*  The  army,  when   Dercylli'das  took  the  command,  amounted  to  8C00 
men.    Xenoph.  HelL  iii.  1.  2& 
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arrival  at  Pergamus  he  incorporated  them  with  his  own,  and 
now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy  on  any 
ground.  Pergamus,  and  several  other  towns  in  this  re- 
gion, submitted  to  him.  Among  them  were  some  which 
were  governed  by  two  remarkable  Greek  families ;  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Spartan  exile  Demaratus,  who 
bore  the  names  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  and  by 
Gorgion  and  Gongylus,  who  inherited  the  lordship  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Persian  king  to  their  ancestor 
Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  to 
the  cause  of  Greece.  l  But  their  national  feelings,  or 
their  fears,  were  stronger  than  their  gratitude,  and  they 
opened  the  gates  of  their  towns  to  their  countrymen.  Some 
other  places  Thimbron  took  by  assault;  but  before  Larissa 
—  that  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  Egyptian  — 
he  was  detained  so  long  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
besieged,  that  he  received  orders  from  the  ephors  to  waste 
no  more  time  there,  but  to  march  into  Caria,  and  carry  the 
war  to  the  doors  of  Tissaphernes. 

But  nearly  at  the  time  that  these  orders  were  sent 
complaints  were  laid  against  him  at  Sparta  by  the  allies, 
which  induced  tbe  government  to  supersede  him  before 
he  had  completed  his  year  of  office.  He  either  neglected 
to  preserve  discipline  among  his  troops,  or  had  been 
compelled  by  the  want  of  other  resources  to  connive  at 
the  depredations  they  committed  in  the  friendly  country 
through  which  they  passed.  At  Ephesus  he  was  met 
by  his  successor  Dercyllidas,  to  whom  he  immediately 
resigned  his  command.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine,  and  was  either  banished  or  driven 
into  exile  by  the  heaviness  of  the  penalty.  Dercyllidas 
was  a  Spartan  of  Lysander's  school,  so  notorious  for  his 
mastery  in  the  arts  of  stratagem  and  intrigue,  as  to  have 
earned  the  nickname  of  Sisyphus,  the  legendary  exem- 
plar of  cunning.  His  first  measure  was  one  in  which 
he  consulted  his  private  passions  rather  than  the  public 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  proof  of  his  dexterity, 

1  Xenophon  says  he  was  the  only  Eretrian  who  was  exiled  on  account  of 
his  treason.  But  there  were  others  who  shared  it.  Her.  vL  100.  Sec 
VoL  II.  p.  8981 
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and  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  system  of 
government.  He  knew  that  great  jealousy  existed 
between  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes,  who,  once  his 
equal,  had  lately  been  raised  to  a  higher  rank  by  the 
commission  which  appointed  him  successor  to  Cyrus  ; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  divide  their  forces,  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  Pharnabazus,  who  had  once  drawn 
an  ignominious  military  punishment  upon  him  while  he 
commanded  as  harmost  of  Abydos  under  Lysander.  He 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Tissaphernes  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  turn  his  arms  against  Pharnabazus ; 
and  while  Tissaphernes  thus  showed  his  indifference  to 
his  master's  interests,  by  abandoning  a  colleague  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  the  Spartan  ventured  to  disre- 
gard the  orders  given  to  Thimbron,  and  bent  his  march 
northward,  toward  the  midland  district  called  iEolis, 
from  the  iEolian  towns  which  peopled  it.  It  included  a 
part  of  the  skirts  and  of  the  upper  valleys  of  mount  Ida. 
and  was  subject  to  Pharnabazus.  On  his  way  he  exhi- 
bited a  strong  and  advantageous  contrast  to  the  laxity  of 
his  predecessor's  discipline,  in  the  strictness  with  which 
he  compelled  his  troops  to  respect  the  property  of  their 
allies.  And  on  his  arrival  in  JEolis  he  lighted  upon  an 
extraordinary  supply,  which  enabled  him  with  ease  and 
safety  to  persevere  in  the  same  system.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  train  of  events  on  which  Xenophon  dwells 
with  evident  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  lesson, 
and  with  a  minuteness  which  we  could  have  wished  him 
to  have  reserved  for  matters  of  higher  historical  interest, 
which  he  has  left  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Pharnabazus  had  committed  the  government  of  his 
iEolis,  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mari- 
time region  occupied  by  the  iEolian  colonies,  to  Zenis, 
a  Greek  of  Dardanus.  On  the  death  of  Zenis,  Mania 
his  widow,  an  able  and  enterprising  woman,  by  a  timely 
application  to  the  satrap,  accompanied  with  rich  presents 
both  to  himself  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  court 
and  household,  prevailed  on  him  to  let  her  succeed  her 
husband:  an  appointment  much  less  repugnant  to  Persian 
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than  to  Greek  ideas  of  the  capacities  and  functions  of 
her  sex.  Her  administration  was  active,  prudent,  and 
prosperous.  She  took  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  into 
pay,  with  which  she  reduced  three  of  the  adjacent  mari- 
time towns,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colonse,  superin- 
tending their  operations  in  person,  and  rewarding  their 
exertions  with  discriminating  liberality.  She  attended 
the  satrap  on  his  military  expeditions,  conciliated  his 
favour  by  her  exactness  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute, 
her  munificence,  and  her  hospitality,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  share  in  his  councils.  Within  her  dominions  she 
exercised  absolute  authority,  and  amassed  an  ample  trea- 
sure. A  son  and  daughter,  the  one  rising  toward 
manhood,  the  other  married,  promised  stability  and 
increase  to  her  good  fortune.  But  destruction  fell  upon 
her  from  the  quarter  to  which  she  looked  with  the  greatest 
confidence  for  security.  Meidias  her  son-in-law,  insti- 
gated both  by  his  own  ambition,  and  by  the  suggestions 
of  evil  counsellors,  who  taught  nim  to  deem  himself 
degraded  by  subjection  to  a  woman,  murdered  her  and 
her  son,  and  made  himself  master  of  Scepsis  and  Gergis, 
the  two  towns  in  which,  as  places  of  strength,  she  had 
lodged  the  greater  part  of  her  treasures.  The  other 
towns,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Greek  mercenaries, 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Pharnabazus.  Meidias  now  sent  presents 
to  the  satrap,  and  applied  for  the  government  which  his 
crimes  had  made  vacant.  But  Pharnabazus  returned 
his  presents  with  a  threatening  message  "  to  keep  them, 
till  he  should  come,  and  take  the  gifts  with  the  giver ; 
he  would  rather  die  than  leave  the  murder  of  Mania 
unavenged." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Dercyllidas  arrived. 
After  having  received  the  submission  of  the  three  mari- 
time towns  which  Mania  had  conquered,  he  sent  to  invite 
those  of  ^ohs  to  assert  their  independence,  and  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Sparta.  His  proposals  were  imme- 
diately accepted  by  three  of  them,  where  the  garrisons 
after    Mania's   death   had    committed    some    disorders, 
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Cebren,  a  strong  place,  held  out  four  days,  during  which 
Dercyllidas  professed  to  he  seeking  favourable  auspices. 
But  the  garrison  was  discontented,  and  forced  its  com- 
mander to  surrender  before  any  attack  had  been  made. 
He  then  marched  against  Scepsis.  Meidias,  threatened 
by  Pharnabazus,  and  conscious  that  he  was  hated  by  the 
Scepsians,  thought  it  safest  to  come  to  terms  with  Der- 
cyllidas, and  offered  to  repair  in  person  to  the  Spartan 
camp,  on  receiving  hostages  for  his  security.  Dercyl- 
lidas gave  him  as  many  as  he  would ;  but  when  he  had 
him  in  his  power,  informed  him  that  he  must  resign  his 
authority  at  Scepsis,  and  Meidias,  seeing  himself  help- 
less, permitted  him  to  enter  the  town,  turn  out  the 
garrison,  and  proclaim  liberty  and  independence.  Mei- 
dias  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  keep  Gergis, 
but  he  received  an  evasive  answer,  and  was  forced  to 
order  his  garrison  to  throw  open  its  gates  to  the  army  of 
Dercyllidas.  The  Spartan  general  incorporated  the  guards 
of  Meidias —  as  no  longer  needed  for  his  safety  —  with 
his  own  troops,  and  then  took  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Mania,  and  cheered  his  men  by  announcing  that 
it  would  provide  them  with  regular  pay  for  nearly  a  year 
to  come.  The  wretched  man,  whom  he  still  affected 
to  treat  as  a  guest  and  a  friend,  seeing  himself  stript 
of  all  the  fruits  of  his  villany,  asked  where  he  was  to 
live.  "  Where/'  was  the  reply,  "  but  in  your  native 
town,  Scepsis,  on  your  patrimony?"  To  the  fallen  tyrant, 
the  unprotected  assassin,  it  was  a  prospect  of  misery, 
shame,  and  death. 

Dercyllidas  having  thus,  within  eight  days,  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  iEolis,  and  laid  in  an 
ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  was 
only  anxious  to  preserve  his  conquests  without  burdening 
his  allies,  by  remaining  among  them  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  He  therefore  proposed  a  truce  to  Pharnabazus, 
whose  superiority  in  cavalry  would  have  enabled  him  to 
give  great  annoyance  to  the  revolted  Greeks  in  the  absence 
of  the  Spartan  army ;  and  the  satrap,  who  had  no  less 
reason  to  apprehend  hostile  inclusions  from  JEohs  into 
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the  heart  of  his  territories,  willingly  accepted  the  offer. 
Dercyllidas  now  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians,  who  were  nominally  subject  to  Pharna- 
bazus,  but  were  in  fact  independent  and  hostile,  and 
during  the  winter  subsisted  and  enriched  his  troops,  and 
a  body  of  Odrysians  who  joined  him  there,  with  the 
plunder  of  their  villages  :  though  not  with  perfect  im- 
punity; for  on  one  occasion  the  Bithynians  surprised 
the  Odrysian  camp,  recovered  the  booty,  and  killed  nearly 
200  Greeks  who  had  been  left  to  guard  it.  The  Odry- 
sians, after  this  disaster,  encamped  with  their  allies. 

In  the  spring  of  399  Dercyllidas  quitted  Bithynia, 
and  marched  southward.  At  Lampsacus  he  was  joined 
by  three  Spartan  commissioners,  Aracus,  Navates,  and 
Antisthenes,  who  were  sent  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Asia,  and  who  announced  to  him  that  his  command 
was  to  be  prolonged  for  another  year.  While  they  con- 
ferred this  mark  of  approbation  on  himself,  they  were 
charged  to  communicate  to  his  men  the  satisfaction  which 
the  ephors  felt  at  the  amendment  which  had  taken  place 
in  their  conduct,  and  to  express  a  hope,  that  they  would 
persevere  in  their  good  behaviour.  When  these  gene- 
ral orders  were  orally  delivered  before  the  assembled 
army,  the  commander  of  the  Cyrean  troops  —  probably 
Xenophon  himself — took  the  opportunity  to  observe 
that  the  praise  and  the  blame  rested,  not  with  the  soldiers, 
but  with  the  generals  who  had  been  set  over  them. 
Dercyllidas  escorted  the  commissioners  as  far  as  Ephesus, 
and  then  left  them  to  continue  their  progress  through 
the  Greek  cities,  which  after  having  been  afflicted  with 
the  worst  evils  of  tyranny  and  faction  through  Lysander's 
ambitious  policy,  had  begun  to  recover  their  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  under  a  better  system.  Lysander's  crea- 
tures had  exercised  their  power  in  many  places  perhaps  not 
less  oppressively  than  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  and  it  seems 
that  the  revolution  which  took  place  there  under  Spartan 
sanction  had  encouraged  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  over- 
throw their  decarchies. l     Much  confusion  and  bloodshed 

1  The  supposition  that  this  change  was  made  after  the  Spartan  commis- 
sioners had  witnessed  tl.e  tranquil  and  prix-ncrou*  condition  01  thes»e  citiui. 
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might  have  ensued ;  but  the  ephors,  among  whom  the 
influence  of  Pausanias  was  for  the  time  predominant, 
wisely  interfered,  and  directed  or  consented  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  ancient  form  of  government.  While  the 
commissioners  were  engaged  in  observing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  these  changes,  Dercyllidas  was  occupied  with 
an  undertaking  which  had  been  accidentally  suggested  to 
him  by  their  conversation.  They  had  informed  him 
that  they  had  left  envoys  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  at  Sparta,  who  came  to  apply  for  pro- 
tection from  their  barbarian  neighbours,  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  most  effectually  provided  for  by  a 
wall  carried  across  the  isthmus ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  Spartan  government  would  be  induced  to  send 
an  officer  with  a  body  of  troops  to  conduct  this  work. 
On  this  hint  Dercyllidas  formed  his  resolution,  which 
however  he  kept  to  himself.  He  renewed  the  truce  with 
Pharnabazus,  and  then  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  his 
army,  and  marched  to  the  court  of  Seuthes,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received.  The  object  of  this  visit  was 
perhaps  connected,  though  we  do  not  know  precisely  in 
what  manner,  with  his  subsequent  operations.  Having 
come  to  the  isthmus,  and  inspected  and  measured  the 
ground,  which  is  a  little  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth, 
he  distributed  the  line  of  fortification  in  portions  among 
his  men,  and  quickened  their  activity  and  emulation 
with  a  promise  of  rewards.  Thus  speeded,  the  wall, 
which  was  begun  in  the  spring,  was  finished  before 
autumn.  It  is  possible  however  that  he  found  parts  of 
a  wall  which  had  been  built  by  Pericles  for  the  same 
purpose,  still  standing,  and  had  only  to  restore  it  upon 
the  old  foundation.  The  work,  when  completed,  enabled 
a  comparatively  small  garrison  to  protect  the  whole 
Chersonesus,  which  included  eleven  towns,  several  fine 
harbours,  and  a  large  tract  of  highly  fruitful  country, 


is  one  which  was  perhaps  natural  enough  for  a  determined  apologist  of 
Lysander,  but  is  in  itself  so  violently  iniprohable,  that  the  awkward  fic- 
tions devised  to  support  it  may  safe!)  be  left  to  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
Compare  Xenophon  Kc".  iii.  4.  2.  and  Flut,  Lys.  21. 
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from  the  inroads  of  the  ferocious  Tliracians  of  the  inte- 
rior.1 Dercyllidas  then  returned  to  Asia,  and  was  detained 
eight  months  by  the  siege  of  Atarneus,  a  strong  fortress 
which  was  held  by  a  body  of  exiles  from  Chios,  who 
from  this  point  carried  on  an  incessant  predatory  warfare 
against  Ionia.  Having  at  length  overcome  their  obsti- 
nate resistance,  he  put  a  garrison  into  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  Draco  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  magazines,  for  his  future  sojourn,  or  for  a 
refuge  which  might  be  needed  in  a  less  prosperous  state 
of  affairs,  and  then  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Tissaphernes  had  hitherto  remained  unmolested ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  had  not  abstained  from  enforcing 
his  demands  on  the  Greek  cities,  and  they  again  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta  for  relief.  They  represented  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  acknowledge  their  independence, 
if  he  found  himself  attacked  in  Caria,  where  his  private 
possessions  lay,  and  the  ephors  gave  orders,  that  Dercyl- 
lidas should  invade  Caria  by  land,  while  their  admiral 
Pharax  acted  in  concert  with  him  on  the  coast.  The 
two  officers  appear  to  have  executed  these  orders 
with  great  alertness,  and  the  Spartan  army  had  crossed 
the  JMseander,  while  Tissaphernes  was  on  the  other  side 
in  conference  with  Pharnabazus,  who  had  come  to  ob- 
tain his  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  in- 
vaders from  the  king's  dominions.  Tissaphernes  re- 
quired his  colleague  first  to  accompany  him  into  Caria, 
and  provide  for  the  security  of  the  province  ;  and  when 
they  had  placed  sufficient  garrisons  in  the  Carian  strong- 
holds, they  resolved  to  carry  hostilities  into  Ionia.  Dercyl- 
lidas was  now  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their  Ionian 
allies,  and  proposed  to  Pharax  to  repass  the  Mceander. 
The  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  far  in  advance ;  but  the 
Greek  army  as  it  marched  along  the  vale  of  the  Mseander 
one  day   found  itself  unexpectedly  in   presence  of  the 

1  Xenophon's  language,  Hell.  iii.  2  11.,  verv  clearly  implies,  that  the  wall 
was  completed  before  Dercvllidas  returned  to  Asia:  and  we  do  not  per. 
reive  the  necessity  of  supposing  with  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  92.,  that  he 
began  the  siege  of  Atarneus,  while  the  rampart  was  building.  If  the 
siege  began  in  the  autumn,  it  seuus  to  allow  time  lor  his  subsequent 
operations.  •  , 
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united  forces  of  the  satraps,  which  consisted  of  Carians, 
Greek  mercenaries  —  for  both  satraps  had  some  in  their 
pay  —  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  Dercyllidas,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  soon  put  his  European  troops  in 
order  of  battle  ;  but  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  evident  superiority  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers, that  many  of  them  immediately  dropt  their  arms  in 
the  standing  corn,  and  took  to  flight,  and  the  rest  clearly 
betrayed  the  same  purpose.  Pharnabazus  was  desirous 
of  giving  battle ;  but  Tissaphernes  shrank  from  an  en- 
gagement with  troops,  whom  he  believed  to  be  all  invin- 
cible, like  the  Cyreans,  and  sent  a  message  to  Dercyllidas, 
to  propose  a  conference.  The  wily  Spartan  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  envoys  in  front  of  a  body  of  picked  men, 
affected  to  receive  their  proposals  with  indifference,  and 
demanded  an  exchange  of  pledges.  When  they  were 
given,  the  two  armies  separated,  the  barbarians  to  take 
up  their  quarters  at  Tralles,  the  Greeks  at  Leucophrys, 
a  famed  sanctuary  of  Artemis  in  the  vale  of  the  Maean- 
der.  The  next  day  the  chiefs  met,  and  a  negotiation 
was  opened.  But  Dercyllidas  demanded  independence 
for  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Tissaphernes  that  the  Lacedas- 
monians  should  withdraw  their  army  from  the  king's 
territories,  and  their  harmosts  from  the  towns.  Neither 
had  power  to  accede  to  the  other's  terms  ;  but  it  was 
agreed  to  conclude  an  armistice,  until  answers  should 
be  brought  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Persian  court. 

The  year  399  in  which  Dercyllidas  took  the  command 
in  Asia,  was  the  last  of  a  war  in  which  Sparta  was 
engaged  during  three  years  at  home.  While  the  fate 
of  Asia  was  suspended  on  the  event  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  the  Spartans  had  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  affronts  which  they  had  suffered  from  Elis  during 
the  struggle  with  Athens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apply 
their  leading  maxim  of  dividing  and  weakening  the 
Peloponnesian  states.  According  to  Diodorus  they  de- 
manded a  contribution  from  the  E leans  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  Xenophon  represents 
them  as  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  and  requiring  Elis 
tc  acknowledge  the  independence  of  her  subject  town* 
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The  demand  was  rejected,  with  the  observation  that 
Elis  claimed  the  towns  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  and 
Agis  was  immediately  ordered  to  invade  the  Elean 
territory.  But  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  border,  induced  him  to  with- 
draw and  disband  his  forces.  The  incident,  and  the 
respite,  encouraged  the  Eleans  to  try  if  they  could 
rouse  some  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
ill  affected  towards  Sparta,  into  active  hostility;  but 
the  Spartan  power  seems  to  have  been  too  generally 
dreaded  to  afford  any  reasonable  prospect  of  forming  a 
coalition  against  it.  In  the  following  year  Agis  again 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  which  all  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  except  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  fur- 
nished their  contingents  :  Athens  among  the  rest  obeyed 
the  call  of  the  ruling  state.  This  time  he  first  directed 
his  march  to  Triphylia,  and  he  had  no  sooner  crossed 
the  Messenian  borders  than  three  of  the  Triphylian 
towns,  Lepreum,  Macistus,  and  Epitalium,  revolted  from 
Elis,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpheus  he  received 
the  submission  of  three  of  the  towns  of  Pisatis.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Olympia,  where  on  a  former  occasion 
he  had  been  prevented  by  the  Eleans  from  celebrating  a 
sacrifice  which  some  oracle  had  enjoined,  on  the  pretence 
that  prayers  could  not  be  duly  offered  there  for  victory 
in  a  war  between  Greeks.  He  now  performed  the  rite 
without  interruption,  and  afterwards  advanced  toward 
the  enemy's  capital,  ravaging  the  fertile  country  through 
which  he  passed,  and  carrying  away  vast  herds  of  cat- 
tle —  still  as  in  ancient  times  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  Eleans  —  and  a  multitude  of  slaves.  The  scent  of 
this  rich  booty  attracted  a  number  of  volunteers  from 
Arcadia  and  Achaia  to  his  standard  ;  and  the  campaign, 
Xenophon  remarks,  spread  abundance  over  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. Agis  continued  his  devastations  as  far  as  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital,  which  were  adorned  with  many 
fine  buildings,  and  these  he  did  not  spare.  But  he 
abstained  from  attacking  the  city,  though  it  was  believed 
that,  being  unfortified,  it  could  not  have  opposed  an 
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effectual  resistance.1  He  probably  calculated  on  an  easier 
conquest,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  factions  between  which 
Elis  was  at  this  time  divided,  and  therefore  turned  away 
again,  and  prosecuted  his  ravages  along  the  plain  as  far 
as  the  coast. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  oligarchical  party,  headed  by 
Xenias,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  wealth, 
and  attached  to  Agis  and  to  Sparta  by  ties  of  private 
and  public  hospitality,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  over- 
power their  adversaries,  and  to  reduce  their  country 
under  subjection  to  Sparta.  They  rushed  out  armed 
into  the  streets,  and  began  to  massacre  all  of  the  opposite 
side  who  fell  in  their  way ;  and  having  killed  a  person 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  democratical  leader  Thrasy- 
daeus,  they  thought  their  triumph  secure.  The  report 
spread,  and,  while  it  struck  his  partisans  with  conster- 
nation, swelled  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents.  But 
the  truth  was  soon  discovered,  and  Thrasydaeus,  who 
had  been  overtaken  by  sleep  after  a  banquet,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  their  opponents,  who  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Agis  however  did 
not  think  proper  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  city, 
but  retreated  across  the  Alpheus  with  his  booty,  and 
having  left  a  garrison,  under  Lysippus  a  Spartan  har- 
most,  with  the  Elean  refugees,  in  Epitalium,  which  lay 
near  the  river,  disbanded  his  forces,  and  returned  home. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Elean  territory 
was  exposed  to  incessant  inroads  from  the  garrison  of 
Epitalium,  which  were  found  so  distressing,  that  in  the 
next  summer  Thrasydaeus  was  fain  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  obtained  it  only  on  condition  that  the  Eleans  should 
demolish  some  fortifications  which  seem  to  have  been 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  city  after  the  last  invasion2, 

1  According  to  Diodorus  xiv.  17.,  who  names  Pausanias  as  the  com. 
mander  in  "this  campaign,  the  suburbs  were  guarded  bv  a  body  of  ^toli- 
ans,  wno  drove  back  the  invading  army;  but  this  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  Xenophon's  narrative,  no  less  thnn  the  statement  that  l'ausanias, 
after  having  fortified  some  posts  in  the  Elean  territory,  wintered  with  his 
irrov  at  Dvme  in  Achaia. 

3  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  20.  ro  rt7x»?  srs£/«A£7».    Yet  the  city  is  said  to  have 
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and  should  renounce  their  sovereignty  over  almost  all 
their  subject  towns.1  They  were  not  even  allowed  to 
retain  Epeum,  though  they  pleaded  that  it  had  come 
into  their  possession  by  a  fair  purchase :  the  Spartans 
alledged  that  they  had  dictated  the  terms  of  the  bargain 
to  the  weaker  party.  The  presidency  of  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  and  of  the  games,  was  not  taken  from  them, 
only  because  the  rustic  population  of  Pisatis,  on  which 
it  would  by  right  have  devolved,  was  deemed  incapable 
of  so  august  and  important  a  charge.  Elis,  thus  shorn 
of  her  power,  was  admitted  among  the  dependent  allies 
of  Sparta. 

Not  long  after  the  war  with  Elis  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Agis,  as  he  was  returning  from  Delphi,  where  he 
had  been  consecrating  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  fell  sick  at 
Her«a  in  Arcadia,  but  was  carried  to  Sparta  and  died 
there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  When  the  solemn 
mourning  was  ended,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  throne  was  claimed  according  to  the  law  of 
descent  by  Leotychides,  who  had  hitherto  passed  for  the 
only  son  of  the.  deceased  king.  But  Agis  at  the  birth 
of  the  prince  had  publicly  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  him  to  be  his  child,  and  though  he  owned  him 
on  his  deathbed,  this  tardy  recognition  did  not  stifle  the 
suspicion  before  excited,  as  well  by  his  own  language, 


been  the  year  before  i.Ti!xi<rro;,  which  has  therefore  been  interpreted  to 
mean  ill  foit/fied.  On  the  other  hand  Schneider  supposes  that  tux.*',  ought 
to  be  written  as  a  proper  name,  and  that  it  means  the  castle  called  « 
Tf?x«>*>  which  stood  near  Araxus  on  the  Achaean  side  of  the  border.  But 
this  place  appears  from  Polybius  iv.  59.  to  have  belonged  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  Acha?ans;  and  if  the  Eleans  had  wrested  it  from  them,  they 
would  probably  have  been  compelled  not  to  destroy  but  to  restore  it  Pau- 
sanias  iii.  8.  5.  likewise  mentions  the  demolition  of  the  city  wall  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace. 

1  Paus.tnias  iii.  8.  5.  makes  no  exception  :  pt>j«  ?£»  irt^ioixam  in  ot°zut. 
This  would  indeed  be  very  wide  ot  the  truth,  it  tlu;v  retained  all  their  sub- 
ject towns  except  those  mentioned  by  Xenophon  i'ii.  l2.  GO.,  who  sa>s  that 
they  gave  up  Cyllenc  and  the  Triphylian  cities,  Phrixa,  and  Epilation, 
and  Letrina,  and  Amphidoli,  and  Margana ;  and  moreover  Acrorii  and 
Lasion,  and  even  Kpeura.  But  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  some  mistake 
about  this  enumeration.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  Leprcum  and  Macistus.  And,  as  Muellar  observes  lf)rchom. 
p.  36*i.)  the  three  towns  north  of  the  Alpheus  were  not  commonly  con- 
sidered a>  belonging  to  Tnphylia  ;  nor  was  Epitalium  usually  numbered 
among  the  Triphyiian  towns.  Perhaps  Phrixa  was  sometimes  omitted, 
and  a  «eu  lias  dropt  out  before  its  name  in  Xenophon's  list. 
B  B    2 
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as  by  the  prevailing  report  of  his  queen's  infidelity. 
The  title  of  Leotychides  was  now  disputed  on  this 
ground  by  Agesilaus,  the  younger  son  of  Archidamus, 
and  half  brother  of  Agis,  who  was  next  in  succession  to 
the  throne.  He  had  already  shown  indications  of  the 
great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  displayed;  had 
passed  through  all  the  steps  of  the  Spartan  training  with 
exemplary  propriety,  and  had  won  the  general  favour 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps  the  prospect  of  the 
elevation  to  which  he  aspired  had  urged  him  the  more 
assiduously  to  cultivate  their  goodwill,  on  which  he  was 
conscious  his  success  would  mainly  depend.  But  he 
had  been  especially  fortunate  in  contracting  an  early 
intimacy  with  Lysander,  who  warmly  espoused  his 
cause.  Evidence  was  offered  which  confirmed  the  first 
declaration  of  Agis  as  to  Leotychides,  whose  partisans 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  some  flaw  in  his  competitor's  better  title.  The  aid 
of  religion  was  called  in  for  this  purpose  ;  and  Dio- 
peithes,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  science  cf 
divination,  cited  an  oracle  which  warned  Sparta  against 
a  halting  royalty.  This  he  applied  to  .Agesilaus,  who 
was  lame  in  one  foot.  But  Lysander  ingeniously  turned 
it  against  Leotychides,  remarking,  that  the  defect  which 
they  were  cautioned  against,  lay  not  in  the  person  but 
in  the  blood  of  their  kings,  who  must  be  all  genuine 
descendants  of  Hercules.  This  reasoning  or  authority 
prevailed,  and  Agesilaus  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

A  year  had  not  elapsed  from  his  accession,  when  a 
conspiracy  was  detected  at  Sparta,  which  brought  the 
state  to  the  verge  of  a  bloody  revolution,  and  though 
crushed  in  the  shell,  gave  an  alarming  indication  of  the 
unsoundness  of  the  whole  political  system.  To  explain 
its  origin  we  must  take  a  view  of  some  changes  which 
had  crept  into  the  Spartan  constitution  after  the  con- 
quest of  Messenia.  We  have  already  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  one  effect  of  the  long  and  perilous  struggle 
with  Messenia  was  a  communication  of  a  limited  fran- 
chise to  a  numerous  body  of  new  citizens ;  and  we  were 
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disposed  to  conjecture  that  this  event  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  enlargement  of  the  authority  of 
the  ephors,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
same  period.1  They  rose,  as  we  conceived,  to  a  new 
stage  of  power,  chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  whole 
commonalty,  which  included  both  the  new  and  the  old 
citizens.  But  before  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  both  the  internal  condition  of  the  commonalty, 
and  the  position  of  the  ephors  with  regard  to  it,  under- 
went several  important  changes.  It  is  possible  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens,  which, 
as  appears  from  the  legends  concerning  the  founding  of 
Tarentum,  and  from  other  evidence,  excited  much  dis- 
content at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  may  have  been 
removed  in  a  subsequent  generation.  But  other  causes 
afterwards  produced  similar  effects.  The  earthquake 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  third  Messenian  war  appears 
to  have  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  population  of  Sparta 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Its  numbers  were  con- 
tinually reduced  by  the  struggles  of  the  ensuing  period, 
and  the  deep  impression  made  at  Sparta  by  the  events 
of  Sphacteria  proves  how  much  the  value  of  a  Spartan 
life  had  then  risen.  It  was  not  however  by  war  only 
that  this  part  of  the  population  had  been  thinned. 
During  the  same  period  the  growing  inequality  of 
private  fortunes  was  contributing  to  the  same  effect. 
The  highest  political  privileges  belonged  only  to  those 
citizens  whose  means  permitted  them  to  associate  at  the 
public  tables.2  All  who  were  unable  to  defray  this  ex- 
pense, were  it  seems  by  the  very  fact,  and  without  any 
fault  but  their  indigence,  degraded  into  a  lower  class, 
from  the  rank  of  Peers  to  that  of  Inferiors,  or  Com- 
moners. But  while  some  sank  into  this  lower  sphere 
through  a  blameless  poverty,  others  rose  into  it  from  a 
humbler  station  by  their  merits.  The  services  of  the 
helots  and  the  provincials  were  frequently  rewarded  with 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  356. 

2  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  p.  59.  Goettl.  i'»o*  A  troXinietf  outcs  ttrrt*  aire/;  o 
aruTfiof,  roy  u.rt  iutoiuivo*  rovro  to  riXoi  <pi(lt»  fx.ii  /Attixuv  ctUTOif. 
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emancipation  and  a  share  of  the  franchise,  so  qualified 
as  to  keep  them  below  the  ancient  citizens,  and,  it  would 
appear,  still  separate  from  one  another,  as  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  titles.  Another  addition  to  this 
inferior  body  was  made  through  marriages  contracted 
by  Spartan  freemen  with  women  of  inferior  condition. 
Gylippus,  Callicratidas  and  Lysander  were  probably 
among  the  offspring  of  such  marriages,  and  notwith- 
standing the  high  military  stations  which  they  filled, 
were  never  accounted  equal  in  civil  rank  to  their  fathers. 
They  were  perhaps  originally  in  legal  estimation  on  a 
level  with  the  favoured  helot  children,  who  were  often 
reared  in  their  master's  family  together  with  his  sons, 
under  the  appellation  of  Mothones  or  Mothaces ;  and 
they  are  therefore  described  in  loose  language  as  belong- 
ing to  that  class. 

In  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  freemen 
decreased  the  dignity  and  advantages  of  their  position 
were  augmented,  and  they  were  consequently  more  and 
more  unwilling  to  share  them  with  others.  They  had 
cause  to  fear,  not  only  the  loss  of  their  power  and 
political  privileges,  but  also  the  introduction  of  an 
agrarian  law  to  restore  the  equality  of  property  which 
Lycurgus  was  believed  to  have  established ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  inferior  citizens,  without  any  view  to  these 
objects,  when  they  considered  their  numbers  and  the 
merit  and  services  of  many  among  them,  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  condition  which  in  such  a  community 
as  Sparta,  where  honour  was  accounted  the  highest 
good,  exposed  them  to  continual  humiliation.  This 
feeling  was  perhaps  rather  irritated  than  soothed  by  the 
high  employments  to  which  those  whose  talents  and 
character  fitted  them  for  such  promotion  were  fre- 
quently advanced.  The  distinction  itself  was  galling, 
even  where  it  involved  no  injurious  consequences ;  and 
it  was  the  more  keenly  felt  the  more  clearly  it  was  seen 
not  to  correspond  to  any  real  difference  in  worth  or 
desert. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  interesting  to 
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inquire  by  what  means  the  higher  class,  notwithstand- 
ing its  inferiority  in  physical  force,  and  the  universal 
discontent  which  prevailed  among  its  subjects,  still 
maintained  its  ground.  Some  weight  must  undoubt- 
edly be  attributed  to  the  general  reverence  for  the 
ancient  institutions,  which  continued  to  guard  them, 
even  after  they  had  degenerated,  and  no  longer  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  But 
there  were  safeguards  of  another  kind  which  perhaps 
contributed  still  more  to  secure  their  stability.  The 
great  variety  of  conditions  and  interests  which  dis- 
tinguished the  inferior  classes  from  each  other,  served  as 
a  barrier  to  prevent  their  union,  and  to  shelter  the 
higher  class  from  the  danger  which  it  would  have  had 
to  apprehend,  if  they  could  have  been  brought  to  act  in 
concert  with  each  other.  Not  only  were  the  helots  and 
the  provincials  thus  disunited,  but  it  is  probable  there 
was  a  like  want  of  unanimity  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  freemen  themselves.  And  there  may  be  ground  to 
suspect  that  it  was  a  leading  object  of  state  policy,  to 
nourish  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  that  the  names  and 
other  distinctions  by  which  they  were  kept  apart,  were 
contrived  for  this  end.  They  had  no  common  organ, 
nor  any  legitimate  opportunities  of  united  action.  For  the 
assembly  in  which  they  met  as  one  commonalty  was 
so  much  under  the  controul  of  the  presiding  magistrates, 
as  to  be  scarcely  a  deliberative  body.  —  On  the  other 
hand  the  main  strength  of  the  government  lay  in 
the  all-pervading  authority  of  the  ephors,  which  was 
nearly  absolute,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
of  their  views  on  certain  points  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  was  uniformly  exerted  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  oligarchy.  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
unity  of  purpose,  secrecy  of  deliberation,  and  rapidity  of 
action,  which  resulted  from  such  a  concentration  of 
power  in  a  few  devoted  hands,  may  be  easily  conceived, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  conspiracy 
which  we  are  about  to  relate.  But  it  may  be  useful 
here  to  observe,  that  the  more  insecure  the  dominion  of 
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the  oligarchy  became,  the  more  was  the  controul  of  the 
ephors  needed  to  guard  against  revolutionary  projects  of 
the  kings.  The  kings  had  perhaps  as  much  reason  as 
any  of  their  subjects  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things.  According  to  the  universally  received 
tradition  they  were  much  more  closely  connected  by 
blood  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  than 
with  the  Spartans.  They  were  the  natural  protectors 
of  the  whole  people,  and  had  no  interests  in  common 
with  the  ruling  caste.  As  their  authority  had  been 
originally  abridged  by  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors, 
so  they  were  subject  to  the  constant  superintendence  of 
the  rival  magistracy,  which  not  only  restricted  them  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  but  inter- 
fered with  the  most  private  concerns  and  relations  of  their 
domestic  life.  This  dependence  was  the  more  galling 
from  its  contrast  with  their  nominal  greatness,  and  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  a  change  which 
should  deprive  the  ruling  body  of  its  exclusive  privileges 
might  operate  in  their  favour,  release  them  from  many 
irksome  restraints,  and  enable  them  to  exchange  their 
empty  honours  for  the  real  dignity  of  chiefs  of  the 
nation.  Such  a  project  had  been  formed  by  Pausanias1 : 
it  might  again  be  conceived,  and  with  fairer  prospects 
of  success,  by  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  true  ground  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  kings  were  certainly  viewed  by  the  Peers.  But  the 
hereditary  rivalry  between  the  two  royal  families  offered 
one  security  against  their  ambition,  if  directed  toward 
this  object ;  and  it  was  therefore  studiously  cherished. 
Another  was  supplied  by  the  unremitting  vigilance  of 
the  ephors,  kept  alert  by  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  their  own  authority. 

So  far  all  seems  sufficiently  clear ;  but  there  is  one 
interesting  point  connected  with  this  subject  which 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  power  of  the 
ephors  appears  indeed  to  have  risen  to  the  height  at 
which  we  find  it  in   the   later  times   at   the  expense 

i  See  Vol.  II.  p.  377. 
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of  the  royal  dignity :  but  according  to  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  their  elevation1,  they  were  considered 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  commonalty,  and  at 
least  quite  as  much  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher 
class.  Even  however  if  that  view  should  be  wholly  re- 
jected, the  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  mode  of 
their  election  would  have  prepared  us  to  expect  that, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
privileged  class,  they  would  be  found  as  often  acting 
the  part  of  demagogues,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
disposed  rather  to  take  the  lead  in  a  revolution,  than 
steadily  to  uphold  the  established  order  of  things.  Aristo- 
tle contrasts  the  qualifications  required  for  the  ephoralty 
with  those  required  for  the  senate,  and  describes  the 
class  out  of  which  the  ephors  were  elected  in  terms 
which  apparently  include  the  whole  commonalty,  or  all 
who  were  admissible  to  the  great  assembly.  He  says 
that  they  were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  eminent 
merit,  and  were  often  extremely  poor,  and  therefore 
venal.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  statements 
with  the  policy  invariably  pursued  by  the  ephors,  as  op- 
ponents of  all  innovations  tending  to  encroach  on  olig- 
archical privileges,  has  induced  some  writers  to  interpret 
Aristotle's  words,  in  a  sense  which  they  seem  scarcely 
to  bear;  so  that  they  may  represent  the  ephors  as 
elected  exclusively  from  the  Peers.1  But  there  appear 
to  be  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  without  resorting  to  this  expedient.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  assembly  at  Sparta  is  consistent  with 
the  supposition,  that  the  ruling  Spartans  possessed  a 
sufficient  influence  over  the  elections  to  secure  a  majority 
at  least  in  the  ephoral  college,  and  so  long  as  this  could 
be  done,  there  was  a  manifest  advantage  in  keeping  up 
the  illusion  that  they  were  representatives  of  the  com- 
monalty, which,  as  Aristotle  observes-,  was  kept  quiet 
by  the  share  it  had  —  or  seemed  to  have  —  in  the 
highest  office  in  the  state.  But  it  may  also  be  observed 
that  the  attractions  of  the  office  itself,  which  grew  with 

1  Wachsmuth  i.  2.  p.  214. 

2  Pol.  ii.  6.  15. 
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the  enlargement  of  the  Spartan  power,  the  plenitude  of 
authority  over  kings,  subjects,  and  allies,  which  it  con- 
ferred, would,  with  ordinary  minds  and  most  of  all  with 
persons  of  the  lowest  condition,  be  sufficient  pledges  for 
their  willingness  to  maintain  its  privileges,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  system  on  which  they  depended,  un- 
impaired. To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  ephors  in 
the  midst  of  their  high  functions  were  surrounded  by 
watchful  eyes,  and  by  hands  which  would  not  have  re- 
mained long  inactive,  if  they  had  ever  been  suspected  of 
harbouring  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Peers ; 
and  they  seem  for  many  purposes  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  controul  of  the  smaller  assembly,  which,  however  it 
may  have  been  composed,  was  undoubtedly  devoted  to 
those  interests  with  perfect  unanimity. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  internal  condition  of 
Sparta  at  the  accession  of  Agesilaus,  and  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy  which  threatened  the  constitution  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  though  related  by  an  author 
deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  party, 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  among 
the  inferior  classes,  and  on  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
the  government.  The  first  intimation  of  the  danger, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  given  to  Agesilaus  him- 
self, as  he  was  engaged  in  a  public  sacrifice,  by  the  at- 
tendant soothsayer,  who  professed  to  read  evidence  of  a 
most  formidable  plot  in  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  He 
had  perhaps  received  some  private  information  on  the 
subject ;  and  his  public  warning,  by  the  alarm  it  oc- 
casioned among  the  conspirators,  may  have  hastened  the 
discovery  which  followed.  Five  days  after,  the  whole 
affair  was  revealed  to  the  ephors  by  an  accomplice.  He 
charged  a  young  man  named  Cinadon  —  a  person, 
Xenophon  observes,  of  high  courage,  but  not  one  of  the 
Peers  —  as  the  author  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  questions  of  the  ephors  gave  the  following  account 
of  it.  Cinadon,  he  said,  having  met  him  one  day  in  the 
agora,  at  an  hour  when  it  was  thronged  with  people, 
drew  him  aside  into  a  corner,  and  bad  him  count  the 
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Spartans  that  were  to  be  seen  there.  lie  could  observe 
no  more  than  the  official  persons  who  were  transacting 
business  there,  one  of  the  kings,  the  senators,  ephors, 
and  other  magistrates,  in  all  about  forty.  These,  said 
Cinadon,  you  have  to  consider  as  your  enemies ;  the 
rest  of  the  multitude  assembled  here,  whose  numbers 
must  exceed  theirs  a  hundred  fold,  are  all  allied  with 
you  against  them.  Cinadon  then  bad  him  notice  the 
passengers  in  the  streets,  where  he  would  find  a  like 
proportion  between  the  numbers  of  his  enemies  and  his 
friends,  and  reminded  him  that  the  case  was  the  same 
throughout  the  country,  where  each  Spartan  landowner 
lived  surrounded  by  a  host  of  aliens.  He  then  informed 
him  that  a  plot  had  been  concerted  for  the  destruction  of 
their  oppressors.  Only  a  few  trusty  persons  indeed  were 
in  the  secret ;  but  they,  Cinadon  emphatically  remarked, 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  whole  subject  population  of 
Laconia.  For  with  regard  to  the  Spartans  the  language 
of  all  classes  —  helots,  neodamodes,  provincials,  citizens 
of  the  lower  order  —  wherever  they  ventured  to  speak 
freely,  was  the  same ;  they  did  not  disguise  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  hatred,  which,  according  to  Cinadon's 
phrase,  was  such  that  they  were  ready  to  eat  their  flesh 
raw.  The  conspirators,  he  said,  had  regular  arms  of  their 
own,  and  as  to  the  multitude,  he  had  shown  the  informer 
how  they  might  find  weapons,  by  leading  him  into  the 
iron  market,  and  pointing  out  to  him,  beside  knives  and 
swords,  a  variety  of  implements  of  husbandry,  and  other 
tools,  which  might  all  be  applied  to  that  use ;  and  in- 
deed there  was  scarcely  any  handicraft  which  could  not 
arm  the  workmen  with  weapons  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  insurrection,  especially  as  they  should  sur- 
prise their  enemies  unarmed.  Finally  the  informer 
added  that  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot. 

The  ephors,  convinced  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  urgency 
of  the  danger,  took  their  measures  with  the  promptitude 
and  secrecy  which  the  occasion  required.  They  did  not 
even  convene  the  smaller  assembly,  but  privately  called 
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the  senators  together,  and  deliberated  with  them  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  object  was  both  to  arrest 
Cinadon  in  the  quietest  manner,  and  to  secure  his  ac- 
complices. He  had  often  been  employed  by  the  ephors 
in  commissions  which  demanded  energy  and  address. 
They  now  sent  him  to  Aulon,  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Messenia,  with  instructions  to  apprehend  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  certain  helots,  who  were  described  in 
the  scytale.  Among  the  persons  to  be  arrested  was  a 
woman  of  Aulon,  of  uncommon  beauty  l,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  charged  with  corrupting  the  Spartan  citizens 
who  passed  through  the  town.  The  more  effectually  to 
blind  him  to  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  he  was 
directed  to  apply  to  the  commander  of  the  royal  guard 
for  a  small  party  of  soldiers  to  serve  under  him,  and  was 
told  that  waggons  should  be  sent  for  the  prisoners.  But 
such  instructions  were  given  to  his  attendants,  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Aulon  he  was  taken  into  custody;  and  for 
greater  security  a  troop  of  horse  was  sent  to  support 
them.  He  was  then  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  names 
of  his  accomplices,  as  soon  as  they  were  wrung  from 
him,  were  taken  down,  and  transmitted  by  express  to 
Sparta.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  list  included  the 
soothsayer  Tisamenus,  a  descendant  of  the  Elean  of  the 
same  name,  who  had  received  the  Spartan  franchise  as 
the  price  of  his  services  in  the  Persian  war.-  Nothing 
more  clearly  marks  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  government  was  exposed ;  for  the  Elean  Tisamenus, 
as  Herodotus  informs  us,  had  expressly  stipulated  for 
the  full  franchise3;  so  that  his  descendant  must  have 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  highest  class  of  citizens. 
But  possibly  they  were  embittered  by  the  consciousness, 

i  It  6eems  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Theopompus,  in  a  passage  "of  the  fifty-sixth  book  of  his 
Histories  cited  by  Athena?us,  xiii.  p.  609.  b.  "Theopompus  relates  that 
Xenopithea,  the  mother  of  Lysandridas;  excelled  all  the  women  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus  in  beauty.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  Lacedaemonian*,  with 
her  sister  Chryse,  at  the  time  when  king  Agesilaus,  through  his  in- 
trigues x<x.Toarrctffi<i.ir(ts),  caused  Lysandridas  who  was  his  enemy  to  be 
banished." 

2  Vol.  II.  p.  338. 

3  IX.  33.  w  fjun  mAjfrtJi  <r$irtetv  roifawToti  ruJv  iravra/y  pciTX^i^otrn. 
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that  the  genuine  Spartans  still  looked  down  upon  him 
as  an  alien.  He  and  the  others  were  arrested,  and  then 
Cinadon  himself  was  brought  to  Sparta  and  examined. 
When  he  had  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  confirmed 
his  first  information  against  his  accomplices,  he  was 
asked  what  had  been  his  object.  "  Not  to  be  inferior," 
was  his  reply,  "  to  any  man  in  Lacedsemon."  It  only 
remained  to  punish  the  prisoners ;  and  the  government, 
conscious  that  it  could  only  maintain  itself  by  terror, 
determined  to  make  their  fate  a  warning  to  the  disaf- 
fected. They  were  first  ignominiously  led  through  the 
city,  and  publicly  goaded  and  scourged,  and  were  then 
put  to  death.  So,  Xenophon  calmly  observes,  they  met 
with  their  deserts.  As  a  warm  admirer  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  the  conspiracy  was  designed  to  overthrow, 
and  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Spartan  government,  he  could 
not  perhaps  make  a  less  severe  remark  on  the  defeated 
party ;  as  a  historian,  he  could  scarcely  have  subjoined 
a  more  frivolous  and  unseasonable  reflection  on  such  a 
train  of  occurrences. 

Not  long%fter  this  event  news  was  brought  to  Sparta 
by  a  Syracusan  named  H erodes,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Phoenicia,  of  preparations  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  Phoenician  ports  for  a  great  armament,  which  he 
had  learnt  was  to  consist  of  300  galleys.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  object,  but  it  had  induced  him 
to  quicken  his  departure,  that  he  might  bear  the  tidings 
to  Greece.  The  Spartan  government  was  alarmed,  and 
called  a  congress  of  the  allies  to  deliberate  on  preventive 
measures.  But  to  Lysander  the  intelligence  afforded  a 
highly  welcome  opportunity  of  resuming  his  ambitious 
plans,  and  recovering  his  influence  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  himself  viewed  with  jealousy  at  home,  and  that  a 
proposal  coming  directly  from  himself,  and  immediately 
tending  to  his  own  aggrandizement,  would  probably  be 
ill  received.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  use  of  his 
friend  Agesilaus,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  easily 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake,  with  a  small  force,  to 
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give  such  employment  to  the  Persian  arms  in  Asia, 
as  would  secure  Greece  from  the  threatened  invasion. 
Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  no  less 
eager  to  display  his  military  talents  in  such  a  brilliant 
field,  than  Lysander  to  renew  his  intrigues,  and  to  re- 
place his  creatures  in  the  posts  from  which  they  had 
been  dislodged.  He  therefore  offered  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  Asia,  for  which  he  required  no 
more  than  2000  neodamode  troops,  and  6000  of  the 
allies,  and  desired  to  be  accompanied  by  a  council  of 
thirty  Spartans  —  which  he  probably  knew  would  ac- 
cording to  usage  be  forced  upon  him  —  and  by  Lysander 
among  them.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  all  his  re- 
quests granted,  with  the  addition  of  six  months'  pay  for 
the  army.  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  were  called 
upon  to  contribute  their  forces,  but  they  all  refused.1 
The  Corinthians  pleaded  the  damage  which  had  lately 
befallen  one  of  their  temples  through  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  as  an  omen  which  deterred  them  from  taking 
part  in  the  war. 2  The  Athenians  alledged  their  weak- 
ness as  an  excuse.3  The  Thebans,  though  they  were 
solicited  by  Aristomenidas,  the  grandfather  of  Agesilaus, 
who  having  been  one  of  the  five  judges  who  passed 
sentence  on  the  Plata?ans  was  considered  as  their  bene- 
factor, seem  not  to  have  condescended  to  cover  their 
refusal  with  any  pretext.  In  the  spring  of  397,  having 
fixed  the  contingents  of  the  other  allies,  and  appointed 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  and  having 
celebrated  the  usual  sacrifices  for  a  foreign  expedition,  he 
set  sail  for  Aulis  in  Bceotia. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  expedition  of  Menelaus 
that  a  king  of  Sparta  had  undertaken  to  invade  Asia ;  and 
Agesilaus,  partly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  omen,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  renown,  was  willing  to  as- 
sociate his  enterprise  with  the  recollection  of  that  heroic 

1  Paus.  iii.  9.  2. 

2  Pausanias  represents  them  as  refusing  with  great  reluctance:  but  the 
sequel  of  the  history  renders  this  very  doubtful. 

3  Pausanias  says  that  they  pleaded  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  pesti- 
ler>re(?),  but  that  their  real  motive  was  the  intelligence  they  had  received 
of  Conon's  journey  to  the  Persian  court 
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adventure.  He  therefore  stopt  at  Aulis,  to  sacrifice 
there  after  the  example  of  Agamemnon.  But  before 
he  had  completed  the  rite,  the  Boeotarchs  sent  a  party 
of  horse  to  enjoin  him  to  desist,  and  the  men  did  not 
merely  deliver  the  message,  but  scattered  the  parts  of 
the  victim  which  they  found  on  the  altar.  Plutarch, 
who  seems  willing  to  extenuate  the  insult  which  his 
countrymen  offered  to  his  hero,  represents  Agesilaus  as 
having  infringed  the  established  usage,  by  employing  a 
soothsayer  of  his  own  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  the 
Boeotian  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  ceremony 
properly  belonged.  But  Xenophon  leaves  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  interruption  was  a  simple  indication  of 
the  hostile  spirit  with  which  the  expedition  was  viewed 
by  the  Boeotian  government ;  and  if  Agesilaus  saw  it 
in  this  light,  he  had  reason  to  dread  the  omen.  He 
however  stifled  his  resentment,  and  embarked  again  for 
Geraestus,  where  he  found  the  bulk  of  his  armament 
assembled,  and  sailed  with  it  to  Ephesus. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  message  from 
Tissaphernes,  calling  on  him  to  explain  the  design  of 
his  coming.  Agesilaus  replied,  that  his  object  was  to 
restore  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  independence  which 
their  brethren  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean. 
The  satrap  on  this  proposed  a  truce  until  the  king's 
pleasure  could  be  taken  on  this  demand;  he  engaged 
himself  to  support  it  with  all  the  credit  he  possessed 
and  professed  to  believe  that  the  court  would  comply 
with  it.  Agesilaus  consented  to  the  proposal,  only  re- 
quiring security  for  the  observance  of  the  engagement, 
and  even  this  security  was  no  more  than  the  oath  of 
Tissaphernes,  which  he  pledged  with  due  solemnity  to 
Dercyllidas,  and  two  other  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
were  sent  to  ratify  the  convention.  Nothing  however 
was  farther  from  the  mind  of  either  party  than  the 
thought  of  peace.  Tissaphernes, as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
the  oath,  sent  to  the  king  for  a  reinforcement  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field;  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  well 
aware  of  his  intentions,  and  probably  would  not  other- 


aware  of 
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wise  have  granted  the  truce,  though  he  ohserved  it  with 
strict  fidelity,  undoubtedly  did  not  suffer  the  time  to  be 
lost  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  his  own  prepar- 
ations. 

During  this  interval  a  breach,  which  the  characters 
and  views  of  the  two  men  rendered  almost  inevitable, 
rose  between  him  and  Lysander.  The  rumour  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  the  part  which  Lysander  was  to  take 
in  it,  seems  to  have  rekindled  the  flames  of  discord  in 
the  Asiatic  cities,  which  after  the  expulsion  of  his  crea- 
tures had  for  a  time  been  kept  tranquil  by  the  wise  for- 
bearance of  the  ephors  and  the  prudent  administration 
of  Dercyllidas.  When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  his  door 
was  immediately  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  petitioners,  who 
desired  a  licence  to  oppress  their  countrymen  under  his 
patronage.  After  the  victory  of  iEgos-potami  Lysander,  as 
the  man  who  for  the  time  wielded  the  irresistible  power  of 
Sparta,  had  been  courted  with  extravagant  servility  by 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  did  not  content  themselves 
with  the  ordinary  honours  of  golden  crowns  and  statues, 
but  raised  altars  and  offered  sacrifices,  and  sang  paeans, 
and  consecrated  festivals  to  him  as  a  god  l :  the  first  ex- 
ample of  that  grossest  kind  of  adulation,  which  after- 
wards became  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  Romans.  When  he  now 
appeared  again  in  Asia,  though  in  the  train  of  a  Spartan 
king,  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  substance  of  power 
resided  with  him,  and  that  he  would  direct  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  as  he  thought  fit  He  did  not 
discountenance  this  persuasion,  for  he  shared  it  himself. 
He  had  calculated  on  the  subserviency  of  Agesilaus, 
whom  he  considered  as  mainly  indebted  to  his  friend- 
ship, first  for  the  throne,  and  then  —  an  obligation  little 
inferior  —  for  the  command  in  Asia.  But  his  colleagues, 
the  rest  of  the  Thirty,  felt  that  the  homage  paid  to  him 
by  the  allies  was  derogatory,  not  only  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, but  to  their  own  ;  and  they  complained  to  Agesi- 
laus of  his  presumption.      The  king  himself  had  been 

»  Plut.  Lys.  18. 
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hurt  by  it,  and  resolved  to  check  it,  not  by  a  friendly 
remonstrance,  but  in  a  way  the  most  grating  to  Lysan- 
der's  feelings.  He  rejected  all  applications  which  were 
made  to  him  in  reliance  on  Lysander's  interest ;  and  his 
purpose  at  length  became  so  evident,  that  Lysander  was 
obliged  to  inform  his  clients,  that  his  intercession,  in- 
stead of  furthering,  would  only  obstruct  their  suits.  He 
had  however  sufficient  self-command  to  stifle  or  dis- 
guise his  resentment ;  and,  after  a  very  mild  expostula- 
tion with  Agesilaus  on  the  harshness  of  his  conduct, 
requested  to  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  humiliation 
to  some  other  place,  where  he  might  still  be  employed 
in  the  public  service.  The  king  very  willingly  com- 
plied, and  sent  him  to  the  Hellespont,  where  not  long 
after  he  achieved  an  acquisition  of  some  moment  to  the 
Spartan  arms.  He  prevailed  on  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
named  Spithridates,  who  had  been  offended  by  Pharna- 
bazus,  to  revolt,  and  come  with  his  family,  his  treasures, 
and  200  horse,  to  Cyzicus,  and  thence  sailed  with  him 
and  his  son  to  Ephesus,  and  presented  them  to  Agesi- 
laus, who  received  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  took 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  information  about  the  state 
of  Pharnabazus.  This  incident  produced  an  apparent 
reconciliation  between  him  and  Lysander ;  but  we  shall 
see  reason  to  suspect  that  on  one  side,  at  least,  it  was 
not  sincere. 

Tissaphernes  had  no  sooner  received  such  an  addition 
to  his  forces,  as  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to  overpower 
Agesilaus,  than  he  threw  aside  the  mask,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  Spartan  king,  bidding  him  immediately 
quit  Asia,  or  prepare  for  war.  The  council  and  the 
allies  were  somewhat  daunted  by  his  arrogant  tone,  and 
apparent  strength;  but  Agesilaus,  who  had  expected  this 
result,  and  desired  no  other,  told  the  envoys  to  carry 
back  his  thanks  to  their  master,  for  the  advantage  he  had 
given  the  Greeks  by  his  perjury.  He  then  ordered  his 
troops  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  long  march  ; 
sent  word  to  the  towns  which  lay  on  the  read  to  Caria 
to  lay  in  provisions  for  the  use  of  his  army  ;  and  called 
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on  the  cities  of  Ionia,  JEolis,  and  the  Hellespont,  for 
their  contingents.  Tissaphernes  thought  he  had  the 
more  reason  to  fear  that  the  threat  implied  in  these  pre- 
parations would  be  verified,  as  Caria,  beside  that  it 
contained  the  principal  source  of  his  private  revenues, 
was  a  country  ill  suited  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  in 
which  his  own  strength  lay,  and  Agesilaus'  was  extremely 
deficient.1  He  therefore  concentrated  all  his  forces  there, 
and  occupied  the  vale  of  the  Maeander  with  his  cavalry, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  reaching  the  passes  which  led  into 
the  heart  of  the  province.  Agesilaus  had  reckoned  upon 
this  effect  of  the  satrap's  selfish  fears,  and,  instead  of 
seeking  him  in  Caria,  marched  in  the  opposite  direction 
toward  the  residence  of  Pharnabazus.  As  this  invasion 
was  quite  unexpected,  he  foun  1  the  towns  on  his  road 
unprepared  for  resistance,  and  collected  an  immense  booty. 
He  penetrated  nearly  to  Dascylium  without  encountering 
an  enemy.  But  in  that  neighbourhood  he  fell  in  with  a 
body  of  Persian  horse,  and,  by  the  issue  of  a  skirmish 
which  ensued,  was  made  to  feel  its  superiority  in  equip- 
ments and  training  over  his  own.  The  next  day  when 
he  sacrificed,  observes  Xenophon  —  as  if  he  was  re- 
lating a  providential  warning,  not  a  human  contrivance 
—  the  victims  were  found  imperfect ;  and  Agesilaus  ad- 
vanced no  further,  but  retreated  towards  Ephesus. 
There  he  spent  the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  next 
campaign,  and  more  particularly  applied  himself  to  the 
raising  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  perceived  would 
be  indispensable  to  the  success  and  the  safety  of  his 
future  operations.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  list  of 
the  most  opulent  men  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  compelled 
each  of  them,  as  the  condition  of  his  exemption  from 
personal  service,  to  furnish  a  trooper.  In  the  spring  he 
collected  his  forces  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  into  an  ac- 
tive course  of  training,  rousing  their  emulation  by  the 
prizes  which  he  proposed  for  the  most  gallant  show,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  expertness,  in  every  department  of 

i  Xenophon  says,  iVm»  cix  ux"-    But  immediately  after  (iii.  4. 13., 
we  find  that  he  had  some. 
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the  service.  Xenophon,  as  an  old  soldier,  is  delighted 
with  the  recollection  of  the  military  bustle  which  pre- 
vailed during  this  season  at  Ephesus ;  where  the  wrest- 
ling schools  and  the  hippodrome  were  constantly  enlivened 
by  the  exercises  of  the  men,  the  market  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  horses,  and  arms  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
trades  subservient  to  war  were  kept  in  full  employment. 
Among  other  devices  for  raising  the  spirits  of  his  troops, 
Agesilaus  borrowed  a  hint,  it  would  seem,  from  one  of 
Ciraon's  stratagems1,  and  ordered  his  Persian  prisoners  to 
be  exposed  to  sale  naked,  that  the  Greeks  might  contrast 
the  delicacy  of  their  persons  with  the  robustness  of  frames 
hardened  by  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra. 

Before  he  took  the  field  again,  a  year  having  now 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition,  Ly- 
sander  and  his  colleagues  were  superseded  by  a  new 
body  of  councillors,  and  returned  home.  Herippidas 
seems  to  have  been  considered  the  chief  of  the  new  coun- 
cil, as  Lysander  had  been  of  the  last,  and  was  appointed 
by  Agesilaus  to  the  command  of  the  Cyreans :  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  army.  Agesilaus  then  gave  public 
notice,  that  he  meant  to  take  the  shortest  road  into  the 
richest  part  of  the  enemy's  country.  The  notice  was 
designed  not  more  for  the  preparation  of  his  own  troops, 
than  for  Tissaphernes,  who  concluded  that  if  this  had 
been  the  intention  of  Agesilaus,  he  would  not  have  dis- 
closed it,  and  that  now  Caria  was  certainly  his  real  mark. 
He  therefore  repeated  the  dispositions  of  the  preceding 
summer.  But  while  he  waited  for  the  enemy  with  his 
cavalry  in  the  vale  of  the  Masander,  Agesilaus  directed 
his  march  towards  the  plains  of  Sardis,  the  richest  of 
western  Asia.  During  three  days  he  traversed  them 
without  seeing  an  enemy  ;  but  on  the  fourth  the  Persian 
cavalry,  which  Tissaphernes  seems  to  have  sent  forward 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  movements  of  Agesilaus,  sud- 
denly came  up,  and  cut  off  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
camp,  as  they  were  ranging  over  the  country  in  quest  of 

'   Plut.  Cim.  9. 
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plunder.  According  to  Xenophon,  an  engagement  im- 
mediately ensued,  in  which  the  Persian  horse,  notwith- 
standing their  great  superiority  in  numbers  —  Diodorus 
makes  them  amount  to  10,000  — were  defeated  by  the 
Greeks,  who  were  supported  by  their  infantry.  The 
victors  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  found  a  booty 
which  yielded  upwards  of  seventy  talents.  Some  of  the 
camels  taken  on  this  occasion  were  reserved  by  Agesilaus 
to  be  carried,  as  a  rarity,  to  Greece. 

Tissaphernes  had  already  arrived  at  Sardis ;  and  his 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  had  probably  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  from  the  invasion,  bitterly  censured  him 
for  leaving  them  unprotected,  and  even  it  seems  charged 
him  with  treachery,  though  none  of  them  could  have 
lost  more  by  it  than  himself,  if,  as  Diodorus  relates,  a 
magnificent  park  and  pleasure-grounds,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis,  were  spoiled  by 
the  invaders.  Still  his  conduct  afforded  some  pretext 
for  such  an  accusation ;  and  the  complaints  it  excited 
were  carried  up  to  the  court,  where  he  had  one  impla- 
cable and  powerful  enemy  in  the  fiendish  Parysatis, 
who  thirsted  to  revenge  herself  on  him  for  his  enmity 
to  her  favourite  son.  She  had  already  found  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  his  most  faithful 
servants  to  her  resentment,  even  when  he  knew  that  it 
was  inflamed  by  the  very  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  himself;  and  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  it  was  in  compliance  with  her  request 
that  he  now  ordered  Tissaphernes  to  be  put  to  death.1 
He  consented  perhaps  with  the  less  reluctance,  not  only 
because  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  just  punish- 
ment, but  because  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Tissaphernes  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  and  that  his  death  would  free  his  dominions 
from  the  presence  of  a  formidable  enemy.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  was  committed  to  Tithraustes,  who 

1  Diodorus,  xiv.  80.  Polyaenus,  vii.  16.  1.    According  to  Xenophon  (see 
above  v.  319.)  he  had  provoked  her  resentment  by  a  wanton  insult. 
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was  appointed  to  succee  I  Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy, 
and  was  instructed  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Agesilaus. 
Accordingly,  after  executing  the  first  part  of  his  com- 
mission, which  he  did  in  the  Turkish  style  by  the  hands 
of  an  underling,  who  surprised  Tissaphernes  in  his 
bath  J,  Tithraustes  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the 
Spartan  king.  He  affected  to  consider  Tissaphernes  as 
the  author  of  the  quarrel  between  his  master  and  the 
Greeks,  and,  as  if  the  end  of  their  expedition  was  now 
answered  by  their  enemy's  death,  proposed  that  Age- 
silaus should  return  home.  As  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Artaxerxes  was  willing  to  acknowledge  their  independ- 
ence, on  condition  that  they  would  pay  their  ancient 
tribute.  Agesilaus  replied,  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
conclude  peace  without  the  sanction  of  the  government 
at  home :  but  he  would  transmit  the  Persian  overtures 
to  Sparta.  In  the  meanwhile  Tithraustes  was  very 
anxious  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended  in  his  pro- 
vince, and,  pleading  his  own  merits  in  the  execution  of 
Tissaphernes,  begged  Agesilaus,  while  he  waited  for  an 
answer  to  the  terms  proposed,  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  To  this  Agesilaus  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  Tithraustes  would  defray  the 
expence  of  the  march ;  and  he  received  thirty  talents  on 
that  score.  This  was  a  step  beyond  former  precedents  : 
for  even  Tissaphernes,  though  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
conclude  a  separate  truce,  had  not  paid  the  enemy  a 
subsidy  for  invading  another  part  of  his  master's  do- 
minions. 

On  his  march  toward  the  territories  of  Phamabazus, 
Agesilaus  received  a  flattering  testimony  of  the  appro- 
bation with  which  his  proceedings  were  viewed  at 
Sparta,  and  of  the  disposition  which  prevailed  there  to 
support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  By  a  de- 
spatch which  reached  him  as  he  lay  near  Cuma,  he 
learnt  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  administra- 

1  Diodorus,  u.  8.  nniXctGt  TWa^Sfutjy  $)«.  tivos  Aa^ia-cretiou  <ra.Tfi.rttu 
XaucfMvct.  Polytenus,  vii.  16.  1.,  calls  him  Ariaeus;  but  the  words  of  Dio- 
dorus seem  hardly  to  admit  of  Palmer's  correction  A^ctiev  for  Acttiovxhv, 
and  perhaps  do  not  require  anv,  unless  this  is  the  Ariaeus  of  the  Anabasis 
and  the  Hellenics,  iv.  1.  27. 
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tion  of  naval  affairs,  that  he  was  empowered  to  appoint 
whom  he  would  to  the  office  of  Admiral,  and  still  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  fleet  at  his  discretion. 
Thus  to  unite  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy  in  one  person,  was  an  unexampled  mark 
of  confidence,  and  a  striking  indication  of  the  new 
energy  which  ambition  had  infused  into  the  Spartan 
counsels.  Agesilaus  immediately  took  measures  for 
raising  a  fleet ;  and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
burden  among  the  maritime  allies,  and  his  influence 
with  wealthy  individuals,  collected  120  new  galleys. 
But  he  was  less  prudent  and  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
an  Admiral,  and  instead  of  seeking  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations, consulted  his  private  affection  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  wife's  brother  Pisander.  When  this  business 
was  despatched,  he  continued  his  march  to  the  satrapy 
of  Pharnabazus. 

These  preparations,  combined  perhaps  with  other 
tokens,  convinced  Tithraustes  that  Agesilaus  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  Asia,  but  was  inclined 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  his  views,  and  cherished 
strong  hopes  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  the  empire. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  only  purchased  a  temporary 
relief,  and  bethought  himself  how  he  might  employ 
the  gold,  which  was  his  last  remaining  stay,  to  greater 
advantage.  The  history  of  the  contest  between  Greece 
and  Persia  afforded  several  instructive  lessons,  which 
were  now  peculiarly  applicable.  At  the  time  when  the 
first  Artaxerxes  was  embarrassed  by  the  success  of  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  he  sent  an  agent,  as  we  have 
seen  l,  with  bribes  to  Sparta,  to  procure  a  diversion  in 
his  favour.  Tithraustes  now  resorted  to  a  similar  ex- 
pedient. He  sent  a  Rhodian  named  Timocrates  to 
Greece,  with  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,  which  he  was 
charged  to  distribute,  with  proper  precautions,  among 
the  leading  persons  in  the  states  which  might  be  most 
easily  induced  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  Agesilaus  by 
kindling  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home.     Not  only  was 

I  VoL  IIL  p.  127. 
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this  mission  itself  a  notorious  and  unquestionable  fact ; 
but  Xenophon  professes  an  equal  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  the  names  of  the  persons  who  received  the  money. 
It  was  in  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  that  Timocrates 
is  said  to  have  executed  his  commission.  At  Thebes  he 
purchased  the  services  of  Androclidas,  Ismenias,  and 
Galaxidorus ;  at  Corinth  those  of  Timolaus  and  Poly- 
anthes;  at  Argos  those  of  Cyclon  and  his  friends. 
Unless  we  suppose  Xenophon  to  have  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  a  mere  party  rumour,  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  notoriety  of  the  transaction  that  the 
persons  he  mentions  made  no  secret  of  their  share  in 
it,  and  considered  the  Persian  gold  as  a  subsidy  granted 
for  the  support  of  a  just  and  patriotic  cause.  We 
may  at  least  venture  to  believe  that,  though  it  may 
have  roused  them  to  greater  activity,  it  produced  no 
change  in  their  political  sentiments :  and  we  even  doubt 
whether  it  gave  rise  to  any  events  which  would  not 
have  occurred  nearly  as  soon  without  it.  It  was  indeed 
natural  enough  for  Agesilaus  and  his  friends  to  attribute 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  the  venality  of  their 
adversaries.  But  Xenophon  himself  observes  that  the 
Athenians,  though  they  did  not  receive  any  share  of 
the  gold,  were  eager  for  war  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
their  independence.  And  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
narrative  that  similar  feelings  of  jealousy  or  resent- 
ment toward  Sparta  already  prevailed  at  Thebes,  Co- 
rinth, and  Argos,  and  were  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  themselves  in  open  hostility,  but 
needed  no  corrupt  influence  to  excite  them. 

The  anti-Laconian  party  at  Thebes  —  the  same  no 
doubt  which  bad  sheltered  the  Athenian  exiles,  and 
had  contrived  the  affront  offered  to  Agesilaus  at  Aulis, 
and  which  had  therefore  reason  to  dread  his  resentment 
if  he  should  ever  return  to  Europe  as  the  conqueror  of 
Asia  —  set  the  first  springs  of  hostility  in  motion. 
The  disposition  to  war  they  found  already  existing  ;  a 
pretext  only  was  wanting,  and  this  they  easily  devised. 
Means  were  found  to  induce  the  Locrians  of  Opus  to 
c  o  4 
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make  an  inroad  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been 
long  the  subject  of  contention  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  the  Phocians.  The  Phocians  retaliated  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Opuntian  Locris,  and  the  Thebans 
were  soon  persuaded  to  take  part  with  the  Locrians, 
and  invade  Phocis.  The  Phocians,  as  was  foreseen, 
applied  for  succour  to  Sparta,  where,  as  Xenophon 
admits,  there  was  the  utmost  readiness  to  lay  hold  on 
any  pretence  for  a  war  with  Thebes  ;  and  the  present 
season  of  prosperity  seemed  to  the  Spartan  government 
the  most  favourable  for  humbling  a  power  which  had 
given  so  many  proofs  of  ill-will  toward  it.  War  there- 
fore was  decreed,  and  Lysander  was  sent  into  Phocis 
with  instructions  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  raise 
there,  and  among  the  tribes  seated  about  Mount  (Eta, 
and  to  march  with  them  to  Haliartus  in  Bceotia,  where 
Pausanias,  with  the  Peleponnesian  troops,  was  to  join 
him  on  an  appointed  day.  Lysander  discharged  his 
commission  with  his  usual  activity,  and  beside  succeeded 
in  inducing  Orchomenus,  which  was  subject  to  Thebes, 
to  assert  its  independence.  Pausanias,  having  crossed 
the  Laconian  border,  waited  at  Tegea  for  the  contingents 
which  he  had  demanded  from  the  allies.  They  seem 
to  have  come  in  slowly,  and  Corinth  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  expedition.  The  Thebans,  seeing 
themselves  threatened  with  invasion,  sent  an  embassy  to 
prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  against  Sparta.  There  were  many  feelings  to 
be  overcome  at  Athens,  before  this  resolution  could  be 
adopted  :  recollections  of  a  long  hereditary  grudge,  of 
the  animosity  displayed  by  Thebes  during  the  last  war, 
and  especially  at  its  close ;  the  sense  of  weakness,  and 
the  dread  of  provoking  a  power,  by  which  Athens  had 
so  lately  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  The 
Theban  orator  thought  it  necessary  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen  to  disavow  the  vote  which  Erianthes  had 
given  in  the  congress,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Athenians,  as  the  unauthorised  proposition  of  a  private 
individual.     On  the  other  hand,  he  urged  the  important 
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service  which  the  Thebans  had  more  recently  rendered 
to  Athens  in  her  greatest  need,  and  by  which  they  had 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Sparta,  and  were  now  driven 
to  seek  protection  from  Athenian  generosity.  They 
had  shown  themselves  the  real  friends  of  both  the 
Athenian  parties  ;  while  the  Spartans  had  as  little  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  that  which  they  had  abandoned  to 
its  magnanimous  adversaries,  as  to  the  good-will  of  that 
which  they  had  helped  to  oppress.  But  it  was  chiefly  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  hearers  that  the  speaker 
addressed  himself.  The  Athenians  desired  to  recover 
their  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  their  readiest  way  to 
that  end  was  to  declare  themselves  the  protectors  of  all 
who  suffered  under  Spartan  tyranny.  If  they  were 
inclined  to  dread  the  enemy's  power,  they  had  only  to 
reflect  by  what  means  their  own  had  been  overthrown. 
Sparta  likewise  now  ruled  over  unwilling  subjects,  and 
offended  allies,  who  only  wanted  a  leader  to  encourage 
them  to  revolt  from  her.  Indeed  she  had  not  one  sincere 
friend  left  Argos  had  always  been  hostile  ;  Elis  had  just 
been  deeply  wronged.  Corinth,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia 
saw  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  the  war 
requited  with  insolent  ingratitude,  and  were  subject  to 
the  controul  of  harmosts,  who  were  not  even  citizens  of 
Sparta,  but  helots  ;  bondmen  at  home,  masters  abroad. 
The  cities  once  subject  to  Athens,  which  had  been 
tempted  to  revolt  by  the  prospect  of  liberty,  found 
themselves  cheated  of  their  hopes,  and  groaned  under 
the  double  yoke  of  a  foreign  governor,  and  a  domestic 
oligarchy.  The  Persian  king,  to  whom  Sparta  mainly 
owed  her  victory,  she  had  immediately  afterwards 
treated  as  an  enemy.  Athens  might  now  place  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  much  more  powerful  than 
the  empire  which  she  had  lost;  and  the  Spartan  dominion 
would  be  more  easily  overthrown  than  the  Athenian 
had  been,  in  proportion  as  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
stronger  than  the  subjects  of  Athens. 

These  arguments  found    a   willing    audience ;    they 
were  seconded  by  many  voices,  and  the  assembly  was 
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unanimous  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Thrasybulus,  who  moved  the  decree,  reminded  the  The- 
bans  that  Athens  was  about  to  repay  the  obligation 
which  they  had  laid  on  her  when  they  refused  to  concur 
in  rivetting  her  chains,  by  active  exertions,  and  at  a  great 
risk.  For  she  would  have  to  face  the  enmity  of  Sparta, 
while  Piraeus  remained  still  unfortified.  Both  states 
prepared  for  war.  Pausanias  found  an  account,  that 
the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  with  a  request 
that  she  would  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Thebes, 
and  would  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration ;  he 
adds  that  the  embassy  was  indignantly  dismissed  l ;  it 
can  scarcely  have  been  sent  with  any  other  view  than 
to  gain  time. 

Lysander,  having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
raise  in  the  north,  marched  to  Haliartus ;  but  he  found 
that  Pausanias  had  not  yet  arrived  there.  It  was  not 
in  his  character  to  remain  any  where  inactive,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  town. 
He  first  tried  negotiation  to  engage  it  to  revolt.  But 
there  were  some  Theban  and  Athenian  troops  in  the 
place,  whose  presence  overawed  the  disaffected ;  and  he 
then  resolved  to  venture  on  an  assault.  In  the  mean- 
while his  movements  were  known  at  Thebes,  according 
to  Plutarch  by  means  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  he 
had  addressed  to  Pausanias,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
Platsea.  Plutarch  also  relates,  that  an  Athenian  army 
had  already  reached  Thebes,  and  that  it  was  entrusted 
by  the  Thebans  with  the  guard  of  the  city,  while  they 
marched  to  Haliartus,  where  they  arrived  before  Ly- 
sander, introduced  a  small  detachment  into  the  town, 
and  encamped  the  rest  without.  But  Xenophon  repre- 
sents the  Theban  forces  as  arriving  after  Lysander, 
though  he  owns  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether 
they  fell  upon  him  by  surprise,  or  he  was  aware  of 
their  approach  :  it  was  only  certain  that  a  battle  took 
place  close  to  the  walls,  in  which  Lysander  was  slain. 
It    seems    clear   however,    from    a    comparison   of   all 
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accounts,  that  he  was  intercepted  between  the  main 
body  of  the  Thebans  and  the  garrison,  which  made  a 
sally  ;  and  he  was  known  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
a  citizen  of  Haliartus.  His  troops  were  put  to  flight, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  hills  —  a  branch  of  the 
range  of  Helicon  —  which  rose  at  no  great  distance 
behind  the  town.  The  conquerors  pursued  with  great 
vigour,  and  incautiously  pressed  forward  up  the  rising 
ground,  until  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  brought  them 
to  a  stand,  and  the  fugitives,  perceiving  their  perplexity, 
turned  upon  them,  assailed  them  with  a  shower  of 
missiles,  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  their  heads, 
and  finally  drove  them  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  200  men,  into  the  plain.  The  dejection  caused 
by  this  disaster  was  relieved  the  next  day  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  remains  of  Lysander's  army  had  dis- 
persed during  the  night.  But  the  exultation  of  the 
Thebans  at  this  fruit  of  their  victory  was  damped  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  the  appearance  of  Pausa- 
nias,  who  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  on  the 
road  from  Plateea  to  Thespiae,  and  had  hastened  his 
march  to  Haliartus.  Yet,  according  to  Diodorus,  he 
brought  with  him  no  more  than  6000  men ;  but  so 
small  a  force  could  scarcely  have  produced  the  alarm 
described  by  Xenophon,  who,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
humour,  exhibits  the  Theban  camp  as  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  presumption  and  despondency. 
For  the  next  day  their  spirits  were  again  raised  by  the 
arrival  of  Thrasybulus  and  an  Athenian  army;  and 
their  confidence  was  heightened  when  they  perceived 
that  Pausanias  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  an  en- 
gagement. His  situation  was  extremely  embarrassing. 
According  to  Greek  usage  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  who  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand,  either  by  force  or  by 
consent  of  the  victors.  The  greater  part  lay  so  near  to 
the  town  walls  that  the  attempt  to  carry  them  away  by 
force  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  even 
if  he  should  gain  a  victory ;  and  the  enemy  was  so 
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strong  in  cavalry,  that  the  event  of  a  battle  would  be 
very  uncertain,  especially  as  his  own  troops  had  engaged 
in  the  expedition  with  reluctance.  He  therefore  held  a 
council  of  war  ;  and  after  mature  deliberation  the 
majority  came  to  the  decision  —  if  indeed  it  was  not 
unanimous  —  to  apply  for  permission  to  carry  away  the 
dead.  The  Thebans  however  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  confession  of  their  superiority,  and  refused  to  grant 
a  truce,  except  on  condition  that  the  invaders  should 
withdraw  from  Boeotia.  These  terms  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  Pausanias  and  his  council,  though  they  were 
felt  by  the  troops  as  a  degradation,  such  as  a  Lace- 
daemonian army  had  never  before  experienced.  The 
general  dejection  and  ill-humour  which  prevailed  in  the 
retreat,  were  heightened  by  the  insulting  demeanor  of 
the  Thebans,  who  accompanied  them  on  their  march 
through  Boeotia,  and  drove  back  all  who  deviated  in 
the  least  from  the  line,  with  blows,  into  the  road. 

The  conduct  of  Pausanias  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair  perfectly  blameless.  He  had 
failed  indeed  to  reach  Haliartus  by  the  preconcerted 
day,  but  he  arrived  the  day  after ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  had  to  collect  his  army  from  many 
quarters,  and  that  the  allies  were  generally  averse  to  the 
expedition,  he  may  seem  rather  to  have  deserved  praise, 
for  bringing  it  up  so  nearly  within  the  appointed  time. 
The  disastrous  issue  could  only  be  attributed  to  Ly- 
sander's  imprudence  ;  and  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
war  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  the  slain,  even  if  it 
was  not  clearly  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  reasonably  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
Pausanias.  Yet  on  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  capitally 
impeached  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  showed  that  he  could  not  expect  a  fair 
trial,  but  was  foredoomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  public 
prejudice  or  to  private  passion  ;  for  the  accusation  em- 
braced not  merely  his  conduct  in  his  last  expedition,  but 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  to  the  Athenian 
refugees  in  Piraeus ;  though  his  measures  on  that  occa- 
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sion  seem  to  have  been  viewed  with  general  approbation 
at  the  time,  and  had  only  been  proved  to  be  impolitic 
by  the  event.  But  under  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  recent  shame  and  disappointment,  the  Spartan  senate 
was  no  more  capable  of  listening  to  reason  and  justice, 
than  the  Athenian  assembly  on  some  similar  occasions  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Lysander's  friends  did  the  utmost 
to  inflame  the  public  feelings  against  his  old  adversary. 
Pausanias  did  not  appear  at  the  trial;  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
venerated  sanctuary  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  His  son  Agesipolis  succeeded  to 
the  throne. 

Ly sander  left  his  family  in  a  state  of  poverty,  which 
proved  that  his  ambition  was  quite  pure  from  all  sordid 
ingredients.  But,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  which 
became  current  after  his  death,  and  is  related  upon  such 
authority,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  have  been 
without  foundation,  he  was  not  satisfied  either  with 
fame,  or  with  the  substance  of  power.  He  is  said  to 
have  conceived  the  project  of  levelling  the  privileges  of 
the  two  royal  houses,  and  of  making  the  kingly  office 
elective,  and  open  to  all  Spartans,  no  doubt  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  for  himself.  But  the  plan  which 
he  is  said  to  have  devised  to  compass  this  end,  not- 
withstanding the  superstition  of  his  countrymen  which 
it  was  meant  to  work  upon,  sounds  so  marvellous,  that 
we  do  not  venture  to  give  it  a  place  here,  but  only  to 
mention  its  leading  features  in  a  note. i  It  is  only 
a  little  less  strange,  that  he  should  have  employed  the 
pen  of  an  Asiatic  rhetorician  —  one  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
nassus  —  to  compose  an  oration,  which  he  once  meant  to 
deliver,  in  recommendation  of  the  measure,  —  as  if  it 
was  one  that  could  ever  have  been  carried  by  force  of 
argument.  Agesilaus,  it  is  said,  having  occasion  to 
search  Lysander's  house,  after  his  death,  for  some 
public  document,  lighted  upon  Cleon's  harangue,  and 
was  about  to  publish  it,  till  he  was  persuaded  by  a  more 

>  See  the  Appendix. 
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discreet  friend  to  suppress  so  dangerous  a  piece.  This 
only  makes  the  story  the  more  suspicious.  Yet  the 
main  fact  accords  well  enough  with  the  enterprising  and 
intriguing  character  of  Lysander ;  and  his  quarrel  with 
Pausanias  and  Agesilaus  may  be  thought  to  have 
suggested  such  a  mode  of  revenge.  We  might  indeed 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  plan  as  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  liberal  measures  for  a  reformation,  which 
Cinadon's  plot  proved  to  be  so  urgently  needed ;  if  the 
manner  in  which  he  regulated  the  government  of  other 
states  did  not  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  capable 
of  such  enlarged  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  LYSANDER  TO  THE  PEACE  OP 
ANTALCIDAS. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  Greece, 
Agesilaus  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Asia,  with  an  ac- 
tivity and  success  which  might  well  have  alarmed  the 
Persian  court,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  precautions 
adopted  by  Tithraustes.  On  his  march  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Pharnabazus,  he  was  accompanied  by  Spithri- 
dates,  who  urged  him  to  advance  into  Paphlagonia,  and 
undertook  to  make  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  his 
ally.  Cotys,  who  is  elsewhere  named  Corylas1,  was 
one  of  those  powerful  hereditary  vassals  of  the  Persian 
king,  whose  subjection  had  become  merely  nominal, 
and  he  had  lately  renounced  even  the  appearance  of 
submission.  Artaxerxes,  imprudently  or  insidiously, 
had  put  his  obedience  to  the  test,  by  summoning  or  in- 
viting him  to  court.  But  the  Paphlagonian  prince  was 
too  wary,  and  knew  the  character  of  the  Persian 
government  too  well,  to  trust  himself  in  its  power,  and 
he  had  openly  refused  to  obey  the  royal  command.  It 
would  add  nothing  to  his  offence,  though  something  to 
his  security,  to  treat  with  the  enemies  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Agesilaus  than  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  so  powerful  an  ally  ;  he  gladly 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Spithridates,  who  not  only 
fulfilled  his  promise,  and  engaged  Cotys  to  come  to  the 
Greek  camp,  and  conclude  an  alliance  with  Sparta  in 
porson,  but  prevailed  on  him,  before  his  departure,  to 
leave  a  reinforcement  of  1000  cavalry,  and  2000  tar- 
geteers.  with  the  army  of  Agesilaus. 

1  In  the  Anabasis,  vii.  8.  25. 
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To  reward  Spithridates  for  this  important  service,  in 
a  manner  which  would  strengthen  the  Greek  interest  in 
Asia,  Agesilaus,  with  great  address,  negotiated  a  match 
between  Cotys  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  so  as 
to  lead  each  party  to  consider  himself  as  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  other,  and  both  to  look  upon  him  as  their 
benefactor.  As  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  a 
journey  by  land  across  the  Paphlagonian  mountains,  the 
young  lady  was  sent  by  sea,  under  the  charge  of  a 
Spartan  officer,  to  the  dominions  of  her  intended  con- 
sort ;  and  Agesilaus  returned  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  the  territories  of  Pharnabazus,  and  in  the 
satrap's  own  residence  of  Dascylium.  Here  were  parks, 
chases,  and  forests  abounding  in  game  of  every  kind, 
and  round  about  were  many  large  villages  plentifully 
stocked  with  provisions  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  the 
princely  household.  The  domain  was  skirted  by  the 
windings  of  a  river,  full  of  various  kinds  of  fish.  Here 
therefore  the  Greek  army  passed  the  winter  in  ease  and 
plenty,  making  excursions,  as  occasion  invited,  into  the 
surrounding  country  far  and  wide,  while  Pharnabazus 
was  forced  to  range  over  it  as  a  houseless  fugitive, 
carrying  with  him  his  family  and  his  treasures,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  place  of  permanent  shelter,  and, 
even  in  this  Sycthian  mode  of  life,  never  free  from  ap- 
prehensions for  his  personal  safety.  Sometimes  however 
he  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greeks,  and  once 
surprised  them  in  one  of  their  marauding  excursions  ; 
and  though  he  had  with  him  only  two  scythe-chariots, 
and  about  400  cavalry,  he  dispersed  a  body  of  700 
Greek  horse  with  his  chariots,  and  drove  them,  with  the 
loss  of  1 00  men,  to  seek  shelter  from  their  heavy  infantry. 
A  few  days  after  this  skirmish  Spithridates  learnt  that 
the  satrap  was  encamped  in  the  village  of  Cava,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  and  communicated  the  discovery  to 
Herippiras.  Herippidas,  who  loved  a  brilliant  enterprise, 
was  immediately  fired  with  the  hope  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  satrap's  camp  and  person,  and  requested 
Agesilaus  to  grant  him,  for  this  purpose,  2000  heavy 
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infantry,  as  many  targeteers,  the  Paphlagonian  cavalry, 
and  those  of  Spithridates,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek 
horse  as  might  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  adventure. 
He  obtained  all  he  asked ;  but  at  night,  at  the  hour  of 
departure,  he  found  that  not  half  of  his  volunteers  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  place.  Nevertheless,  fearing 
the  raillery  of  his  colleagues,  if  he  should  desist,  he 
persevered  in  his  undertaking,  and  after  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  encampment  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  He  overpowered  a  body  of  Mysians  at  the 
outpost ;  but  their  resistance  afforded  time  for  the  escape 
of  Pharnabazus  and  his  family,  who  however  left  the 
camp,  with  a  great  treasure  of  drinking  vessels  and 
costly  furniture,  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants.  But 
Herippidas,  being  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
honour,  to  deliver  the  whole  booty  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  who  in  the  Spartan  army  answered  to  the  Ro- 
man quaestors1,  took  precautions  to  exclude  his  allies 
from  all  share  in  it ;  and  he  thus  deprived  the  Spartan 
arms  of  an  advantage  much  more  important  than  the 
value  of  the  spoil.  For  Spithridates  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians,  indignant  at  this  tieatment,  deserted  the  camp 
the  next  night,  and  repairing  to  Sardis  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Ariaeus,  who  had  again  revolted,  and  was  at  war 
with  the  king :  Agesilaus  was  more  deeply  affected  by 
this  loss  than  by  any  mischance  that  he  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  expedition :  and  he  seems  to  have 
regretted  it  still  more  on  private  than  on  public 
grounds. 

Not  long  after  a  prospect  seemed  to  be  opened  to  him 
of  gaining  a  much  more  valuable  ally.  A  Greek  of 
Cyzicus,  who  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  with 
Pharnabazus,  and  had  recendy  entered  into  the  same 
relation  with  Agesilaus,  proposed  to  him  to  bring  about 
an  interview  between  him  and  the  satrap.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged,  and  a  place  of  meeting  ap- 
pointed in  the  open  air,  to  which  Agesilaus  came 
accompanied  by  the  Thirty,  and  they  seated  themselves 

1   Aat*v»otTii>.eti. 
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on  the  grass  to  wait  for  Pharnabazus.  He  came  attended 
by  a  train  of  servants,  who,  according  to  the  Persian 
fashion,  proceeded  to  lay  down  a  carpet  and  cushions 
for  their  master.  But  the  intelligent  Persian,  struck 
by  the  contrast  of  the  Spartan  simplicity,  in  a  fortune 
at  present  so  much  more  prosperous  than  his  own,  or- 
dered these  instruments  of  luxury  to  be  removed,  and, 
in  his  splendid  attire,  took  his  seat  without  ceremony 
on  the  green  sward  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After  the 
forms  cf  a  friendly  greeting  had  been  interchanged, 
Pharnabazus  opened  the  conference  with  an  expostulation 
on  the  hard  treatment  which  he  had  suffered.  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which 
he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta  in  the  war  with 
Athens :  that  he  had  spared  no  expense,  and  shrunk 
from  no  risk,  not  even  from  that  of  his  life,  in  her  be- 
half, and  that  he  had  never,  in  any  of  their  transactions, 
subjected  himself,  like  Tissaphernes,  to  the  reproach  of 
double-dealing.  Nevertheless  Spartan  hostility  had 
now  reduced  him  to  such  a  condition  that  even  in  his 
own  territory  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  a  meal,  except 
such  as  he  could  collect,  like  a  dog,  from  the  orts  and 
leavings  of  their  rapine ;  while  his  fair  patrimonial 
mansions,  his  pleasant  woods  and  parks,  had  been  all 
burnt,  and  felled,  and  spoiled.  If,  he  concluded,  it  was 
his  ignorance  that  made  him  unable  to  reconcile  such 
conduct  with  the  obligations  of  justice  and  gratitude, 
he  desired  that  the  Spartans  would  enlighten  him. 
This  address,  Xenophon  says,  struck  the  Thirty  with 
shame,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Agesilaus  broke  the 
silence  that  ensued.  Yet  the  complaint,  as  Xenophon 
reports  it,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  real  hardship  of  the 
case;  for  Pharnabazus  might  have  observed,  not  only  that 
he  had  not  been  exempted  by  his  old  allies  from  any  of  the 
evils  of  war,  as  his  former  services  might  have  entitled  him 
to  expect,  but  that  their  hostility  had  been  directed  with 
a  special  preference  against  him,  and  that  Agesilaus  him- 
self had  spared  the  faithless  Tissaphernes,  stained  as  he 
was  with  Grecian  blood,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  ancient 
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and  tried  ally  of  Sparta.  Such  a  charge  Agesilaus 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  But  for  that 
which  Xenophon  attributes  to  Pharnabazus,  he  had  a 
ready  and  fair  reply.  Private  friendship  must  always 
give  way  to  reasons  of  state.  The  Spartans,  being  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Persia,  were  compelled  to  treat  all 
his  subjects  as  their  enemies  ;  and  Pharnabazus  among 
the  rest,  however  glad  they  might  be  to  gain  him  for 
their  friend.  And  what  they  had  now  to  propose  was 
not  that  he  should  exchange  one  master  for  another,  but 
that  he  should  at  once  become  their  ally,  and  independ- 
ent of  every  superior.  Nor  was  it  a  poor  or  barren 
independence  that  they  held  out  to  him,  but  a  rich 
addition  to  his  hereditary  possessions,  wdiich  their  aid 
would  enable  him  to  make  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow 
subjects,  who  would  then  be  forced  to  own  him  as  their 
master.  Pharnabazus,  in  answer  to  these  overtures, 
said,  that  he  would  frankly  declare  his  mind  to  them. 
If  the  king  should  attempt  to  place  any  other  general  in 
authority  over  him,  he  would  renounce  his  allegiance, 
and  ally  himself  to  Sparta ;  but  if  his  master  entrusted 
him  with  the  supreme  command  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions,  he  would  do  his  best  to  defend  them. 
Agesilaus  grasped  his  hand,  and  assured  him  of  his 
warmest  regard,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  a  generous 
feeling,  forgetting  the  excuse  he  had  just  before  made 
for  his  past  conduct,  promised  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  his  territories,  and,  though  they  should  continue 
at  war,  to  abstain  from  invading  them,  as  long  as  there 
was  any  other  quarter  in  which  he  could  employ  his 
forces. 

So  the  interview  ended.  It  was  followed  by  a  little 
scene  which  Xenophon  seems  to  have  described  in  order 
to  shew  the  prepossessing  effect  produced  by  the  de- 
meanour of  Agesilaus  on  the  bystanders.  A  young  son 
of  Pharnabazus,  when  his  father  rode  away,  lingered 
behind,  and  running  up  to  Agesilaus,  proposed  to  be- 
come his  guest.  Agesilaus  accepted  the  offer,  an. I  the 
engagement  was  immediately  sealed  by  an  interchange 
d  d  2 
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of  presents.  The  youth  gave  a  javelin  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  in  return  received  the  rich  caparisons  of 
a  horse  on  which  one  of  the  king's  officers  rode.  He 
then  set  off  to  overtake  his  father.  The  friendship  of 
Agesilaus  was  afterwards  useful  to  him  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  father's  dominions  by  one  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Greece. 

Agesilaus  kept  his  word,  and  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  where  indeed  it  is  probable 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  staid  much  longer,  as  the 
spring  was  coming  on,  and  he  was  meditating  a  new 
expedition,  in  which  he  meant  to  advance  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  interior.  By  this  movement,  if  he  gained 
no  more  decisive  advantage,  he  expected  that  he  should 
at  least  separate  all  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind 
him  from  the  Persian  empire.  With  this  design  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  plain  of  Thebe,  where  he  encamped,  and 
began  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  from  the 
allied  cities.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations, 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  ephors,  which 
was  brought  by  a  Spartan  named  Epicydidas,  who  ap- 
prised him  of  the  new  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in 
Greece,  and  summoned  him  to  march  with  the  utmost 
speed  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agesilaus  received 
this  intelligence  with  fortitude,  though  it  stopt  him  at 
the  outset  of  the  most  brilliant  career  that  had  ever  yet 
been  opened  by  a  Greek,  and  obeyed  the  command  of  the 
ephors  with  as  much  promptness,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent in  their  council- room  at  Sparta.  But  he  first  called 
an  assembly  of  the  allies,  and  announced  his  approaching 
departure  to  them ;  adding  however  a  promise,  that  he 
would  not  forget  them,  but  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
despatched  the  business  which  called  him  away,  would 
return  to  protect  them.  The  assembly  received  these 
tidings  with  marks  of  deep  concern ;  but  unanimously 
determined  to  send  their  forces  with  him  to  Greece, 
that,  if  affairs  there  should  come  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
they  might  escort  him  back  to  Asia.  But  it  seems  that 
the  spirit  in  which  this  vote  was  passed  by  the  assembly. 
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was  not  that  which  prevailed  among  the  troops,  who 
were  generally  averse  to  the  expedition ;  and  Agesilaus, 
having  appointed  Euxenus,  with  4000  men,  to  guard 
the  Greek  cities,  thought  it  necessary  to  rouse  their 
emulation,  and  that  of  the  principal  officers,  by  prizes 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  forces 
which  should  follow  him  to  Greece.  The  more  effec- 
tually to  secure  the  result  of  their  competition,  he  ap- 
pointed a  place  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
for  the  review  of  the  army,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  which  consisted  of  ornamented  armour  and 
weapons,  and  golden  crowns,  to  the  value,  in  the  whole, 
of  not  less  than  four  talents.  A  small  sum,  as  Xeno- 
phon  observes,  in  comparison  with  those  which  the 
competitors  laid  out  upon  their  various  equipments  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by  a 
tribunal  composed  of  three  Spartan  judges,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  allied  cities.  Agesilaus  then  set  for- 
ward on  his  march,  along  the  road  which  Xerxes  had 
taken  on  his  expedition  to  Greece. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  Spartan  government  found 
itself  compelled  to  take  active  measures  for  counteracting 
the  movements  of  the  hostile  confederacy.  About  the 
same  time  that  Agesilaus  received  the  order  which  re- 
called him  from  Asia,  a  congress  was  held  at  Corinth  by 
the  states  leagued  against  Sparta l,  to  deliberate  on  the 
plan  of  the  next  campaign ;  and  Timolaus,  a  Corinthian 
deputy,  reminding  the  assembly,  that  a  stream  was 
weakest  near  its  source,  advised  that  they  should  carry 
their  arms  at  once  to  the  border  of  Laconia,  and  meet 
the  enemy  before  he  had  swelled  his  forces  with  the 
contingents  of  the  tributary  cities  of  Peloponnesus :  "  it 
would  be  easiest  and  safest  to  stifle  the  hornets  in  their 
nest."  This  advice  was  adopted :  but  its  execution  was 
prevented  by  the  causes  which  usually  retard  the  ope- 
rations of  confederate  armies,  where  there  is  no  supreme 
authority.  While  the  allies  were  debating  on  the  mode 
of  sharing  the  command  among    them,  and  on  their 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 
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order  of  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  under  Aristo- 
demus,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  Agesipolis,  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  forces 
of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  and  reached  the  territory  of  Si- 
cyon  without  opposition.  Here  indeed  it  found  the 
defile  called  Epieicea  guarded  by  a  body  of  light  troops, 
which  gave  it  some  annoyance  on  its  passage ;  but  it 
descended  safely  into  the  maritime  plain,  which  it  ra- 
vaged as  it  pursued  its  march  eastward,  and  finally  en- 
camped at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  behind  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  or  rivulet  called  the  Nemea.1 

In  numbers  the  northern  allies  were  considerably  su- 
perior; for  they  had  brought  24,000  heavy-armed  into 
the  field,  while  on  the  other  side  the  regular  infantry 
amounted  only  to  13,500.  Their  cavalry  also  was  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  enemy's.  Sparta  and 
Athens,  we  may  observe,  contributed  each  precisely  the 
same  number  of  foot  and  horse  —  6000  infantry,  and 
600  cavalry.  Argos  appears  as  the  most  powerful,  or 
the  most  zealous  in  the  anti-Laconian  cause :  she  fur- 
nished 7000  heavy  infantry,  while  the  Thebans,  weak- 
ened by  the  revolt  of  Orchomenus,  sent  but  5000,  and 
Corinth  no  more  than  3000.  But  the  want  of  union, 
or  of  an  efficient  controul,  was  felt  no  less  in  the  field 
than  it  had  been  in  the  council.  The  Thebans  were 
not  so  desirous  of  victory,  as  they  were  concerned  for 
their  own  safety ;  and  to  secure  this,  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  their  allies,  and  to  endanger  the  common  cause. 
Xenophon  at  least  —  whose  prejudices  however  render 
his  testimony  still  more  suspicious  against  them  than 
against  his  own  countrymen  —  sarcastically  charges  them 
with  having  delayed  to  engage  so  long  as  they  occupied 
the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  he 
intimates  that  they  alleged  the  sinister  aspect  of  the 
victims  as  a  pretext  to  cloak  their  timidity :  but  when 
—  either  by  means  of  some  manoeuvre  or  according  to 
an  established  order  —  the  Athenians  succeeded  to  the 

1  See  Leake  Morca,  iii.  p.  374. 
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left  wing,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the  other,  and 
opposed  to  the  Achaeans,  then,  says  the  historian,  they 
immediately  announced  that  the  sacrifices  were  propitious, 
and  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  battle.  Yet,  even  in 
their  dispositions  for  the  action,  they  neglected  the  regu- 
lations which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  common 
consent,  according  to  which  the  line  of  battle  was  to 
have  been  uniformly  sixteen  deep,  and,  adhering  to  their 
own  practice,  gave  a  much  greater  depth  to  their  phalanx  : 
probably  not  less  than  live  and  twenty,  as  at  Delium. ' 
But,  beside  thus  contracting  the  length  of  their  line,  as 
they  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  they  leaned  more  and 
more  to  the  right ;  the  constant  usage,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  ancient  battles  2,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
the  like  object,  inclined  no  less  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  result  was  that,  when  the  engagement  began,  the 
Athenians  found  four  out  of  their  ten  divisions,  answering 
to  the  tribes,  in  front  of  the  Tegeans,  while  the  remaining 
six  were  left  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  Lacede- 
monians. In  every  other  part  of  the  line  victory  was  at 
first  on  the  side  of  the  northern  allies,  who  broke  and 
pursued  the  enemy;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  outflanked, 
and  easily  overpowered  the  Athenians  opposed  to  them, 
who  were  little  more  than  half  as  numerous,  and,  at  the 
expense  of  a  very  few  lives  on  their  own  side,  made  a  great 
slaughter.  Having  driven  their  immediate  antagonists  off 
the  field  with  so  little  effort  and  loss,  they  advanced,  un- 
tired,  and  in  good  order,  to  meet  the  other  divisions  of 
the  enemy,  as  they  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
defeated  opponents ;  and  falling  in  with  them  separately, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their  disorder,  overcame 
them,  nearly  as  the  surviving  Horatius,  in  the  Roman 
legend,  vanquishes  the  victorious  Curiatii.  The  four  Athe- 
nian tribes,  which  had  routed  the  Tegeans,  were  alone  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape.  The  fugitives  sought  shelter 
in  Corinth,  but  found  the  gates  closed  against  them 
through  a  temporary  ascendancy  of  the  Laconian  party. 3 

|  Vol.  Ill    p.  280.  a  Vol.  III.  p.  349. 
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They  then  returned  to  the  position,  which  they  had  left 
in  the  morning,  on  the  Nemea.  This  victory  cost  the 
Lacedaemonians  only  eight  lives,  though  their  allies  lost 
1100,  the  enemy  2800. '  It  seems  as  if  the  terror  of 
their  name  stifled  all  resistance. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  reached  Agesilaus 
on  his  march  homeward,  at  Amphipolis,  where  he  had 
arrived  after  having  made  his  way,  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  force,  through  the  Thracian  tribes.  2  Der- 
cyllidas  was  the  bearer ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Agesilaus, 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with 
a  renewal  of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  them  at 
parting,  to  return  as  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece 
should  permit.  Agesilaus  then  continued  his  march 
through  Macedonia,  where  his  bold  countenance  over- 
awed all  opposition,  as  it  had  done  in  Thrace.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  Thessaly  he  found  the  Thessalians, 
who,  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  were  all 
in  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  bent  on  obstructing  his 
passage.  He  had  formed  his  infantry  in  a  hollow  square, 
and  placed  half  of  his  cavalry  in  front,  and  half  in  the 
rear.  The  charges  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  which  ho- 
vered on  his  rear,  grew  more  and  more  annoying ;  and 
he  was  at  length  induced  to  send  the  foremost  division 
of  his  cavalry,  all  but  those  who  guarded  his  own  person, 
to  protect  the  rear.  Here  they  drew  up  as  for  a  regular 
action ;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  them  supported  by  the 
infantry,  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  battle,  and,  wheeling 
round,  began  slowly  to  retreat,  and  were  followed  by 
them  at  an  equally  gentle  pace.  Agesilaus  saw  at  once 
the  error  which  the  enemy  had  committed,  and  the  op- 
portunity which  his  own  men  were  flinging  away,  and 
despatched  the  troop  of  horse  which  remained  with  him 
to  give  the  word  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  and  to  set  the 
example  themselves.  The  Thessalians  were  now  so 
warmly  pressed  that  they  had  no  time  to  wheel  round 

(escribes  the  result  very  differently.     According  to  him  the  fugitives  were 
admitted. 
!  Diodor.  xiv.  83.  8  Ibid.  xiv.  83.     Plut.  Ages.  Id. 
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and  face  the  enemy.  Many  did  not  attempt  it,  and  sought 
safety  only  in  flight.  But  those  who  made  the  attempt 
and  among  them  their  commander  Polymachus,  were 
taken  in  flank  before  they  could  complete  their  evolution 
and  were  most  of  them  slain.  The  flight  became  a  mere 
rout,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  fugitives  had  reached 
mount  Narthacium,  part  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
skirt  the  gulf  of  Pagasae.  Agesilaus  pursued  his  march 
without  further  interruption,  well  pleased  with  the  vic- 
tory he  had  gained  over  the  most  renowned  cavalry  of 
Greece  with  squadrons  formed  entirely  by  his  own 
training.  His  success  indeed  was  owing  less  to  their 
skill  and  courage  than  to  the  enemy's  oversight.  But 
the  impression  which  the  report  would  produce  might 
not  be  the  less  favourable.  The  next  day  he  crossed  the 
chain  of  Othrys,  and  had  a  friendly  country  to  traverse 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

He  here  received  intelligence  of  an  event,  which  deeply 
affected  him,  both  as  a  private  and  a  public  calamity, 
and,  while  it  wounded  his  domestic  feelings,  threatened 
ruin  to  the  most  cherished  of  his  ambitious  projects. 
This  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  in  law, 
Pisander,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Xenophon  —  occupied  with 
the  exploits  of  Agesilaus  —  passes  over  the  steps  that  led 
to  this  event,  which  produced  a  most  important  change 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
in  total  silence  ;  though  the  successful  endeavours  of  one 
of  his  most  illustrious  countrymen,  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  Athens,  might  have  seemed  not 
less  interesting  than  the  marauding  adventures  of  his 
Spartan  hero.  Conon,  after  his  escape  from  iEgos-po- 
tami,  had  been  hospitably  welcomed  at  Cyprus  by  Eva- 
goras,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  revolution  which 
overthrew  a  preceding  dynasty  at  Salamis,  and  had  raised 
himself  by  his  courage  and  prudence  to  the  throne,  which, 
as  a  descendant  of  Teucer,  he  might  claim  with  some 
show  of  a  legitimate  title.  Here  Conon  continued,  it 
seems,  for  some  years  to  watch  the  progress  of  events, 
waiting  for  an  opportunitv  c'  rendering  such  service  to 
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his  country  as  might  enable  him  to  return  to  it  as  its 
benefactor.  The  war  in  which  Sparta  soon  afterwards  en- 
gaged with  the  power  which  had  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  Athens,  opened  a  fairer  prospect ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  actively  availed  himself  of  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  main  end.  But  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  later  writers  render  it  difficult 
to  till  up  the  blank  which  Xenophon  has  left.  Many  of 
them  mention  a  journey  made  by  Conon  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  some  in  such  a  manner  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
could  only  be  referred  to  the  period  preceding  the  death 
of  Tissaphernes.1  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  one 
of  Conon 's  objects  to  counteract  the  policy  of  Tissa- 
phernes, and  to  induce  Artaxerxes  to  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence from  him,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Pharnabazus, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  connected  himself  as  soon 
as  the  satrap's  friendly  relations  to  Sparta  had  ceased. 
And  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  one  result  of 
this  journey,  if  it  took  place  in  this  period,  was  to  urge 
those  naval  preparations  of  the  Persian  court,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  expedition  of  Agesilausj  and  that  the 
extraordinary  commission  by  which  Agesilaus  was  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command  of  the  navy,  was 
an  effect  of  the  alarm  excited  at  Sparta  by  Conon' s  ma- 
chinations. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
these  accounts  with  the  more  authentic  narrative  of 
Ctesias,  who,  in  the  meagre  epitome  of  his  Persian  His- 
tory now  extant,  appears  to  represent  Conon  as  for  the 
first  time  opening  a  correspondence  with  Artaxerxes, 
while  he  remained  at  Salamis.-  Ctesias  himself  was  en- 
trusted with  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  negoti- 
ation, and  he  is  said  to  have  forged  an  addition  to  Conon's 
letter,  by  which  the  king  was  requested  to  send  down 
his  physician,  as  a  man  who  might  be  useful  in  his  naval 
affairs.  «**    But  according  to  his  own  account 4,  Artaxerxes 

1  Paus.  Hi.  9.  2.  Nepos  Conon  3.  Wesseling,  on  Diodorus,  xiv.  81., 
censures  his  author  for  referring  Conon's  journey  to  a  later  period,  in 
contradiction  to  these  statements,  of  which  he  says  *"  omnibus  aperta  at  que 
explorata  sunt." 

-  This  appears  also  to  have  been  Plutarch's  impression,  Artax.  21 
*  Plut  1.  c.  *  Pers.  65.  Piut,  1.  c 
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of  his  own  accord  employed  him  to  bear  a  letter  to  Conon, 
and  he  was  probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  to  give 
Conon  the  stronger  assurance  of  the  king's  favour  and 
confidence.  The  letter  seems  to  have  contained  a  com- 
mission empowering  Conon  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense 
of  the  Persian  treasury  and  to  act  as  admiral  in  the  king's 
service  under  Pharnabazus.  Ctesias  was  also  charged 
with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
divined,  to  the  Spartan  government,  and  he  ran  some  risk 
in  carrying  it :  for  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  perhaps  on 
the  charge  of  conspiring  with  Conon  against  the  Spartan 
interest,  but  was  acquitted. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  ],  compared 
with  that  of  Xenophon  2,  that  Conon  must  have  entered 
the  Persian  service  before  Agesilaus  took  the  command 
in  Asia.  For  we  find  that  Pharax,  the  Spartan  admiral, 
in  the  course  of  the  expedition  which  he  made  in  con- 
junction with  Dercyllidas  against  Caria,  laid  siege  to 
Caunus,  where  Conon  was  then  lying  with  forty  galleys, 
but  was  forced  to  retire  by  Tissaphernes  3  and  Pharna- 
bazus, who  marched  with  a  strong  force  to  its  relief. 
It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  after*  that  Conon,  having 
increased  his  fleet  to  eighty  galleys,  sailed  to  the  Lycian 
Chersonesus,  to  take  advantage  of  some  movements 
which  he  had  himself  excited  in  Rhodes.  The  demo- 
cratical  Rhodians,  animated  by  the  assurance  of  his  sup- 
port, notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armament  under  Pharax,  revolted  from  Sparta,  expelled 
their  political  adversaries,  compelled  Pharax  to  withdraw, 
and  received  Conon  and  his  fleet  into  their  harbour. 
This  important  acquisition  was  attended  by  another  of 
considerable  value.  The  Spartans  had  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Nephereus,  or  Nepherites,  who  at  this  time 
held  Egypt  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king ;  and  he 
had  sent  them  a  present  of  rigging  for  a  hundred  galleys 

1  XIV.  79.  2  Hell.  iii.  2. 

3  Diodorus,  xiv.  79.,  has  the  name  of  Artaphernes.  But  when  it  is  con- 
siderad  that  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  were  at  this  time  acting  toge- 
ther in  Caria,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  either  Diodorus  has  made 
one  of  his  usual  mistakes  about  the  name,  or  that  his  text  is  corrupt. 
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and  a  large  quantity  of  corn.  The  Egyptian  convoy  was 
on  its  passage  to  Greece  when  the  revolution  took  place 
at  Rhodes,  and,  sailing,  in  ignorance  of  the  event,  along 
the  coast  of  the  island,  was  intercepted  by  Conon.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  revolt  of  Rhodes  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  fate  of  Dorieus. l 

It  was  perhaps  not  before  the  following  spring — 
that  of  3^6,  in  which  Agesilaus  began  his  expedition 
to  Asia  —  that  Conon  was  reinforced  by  an  armament 
of  ten  Cilician,  and  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  com- 
manded by  a  prince  of  Sidon.  But  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  made  any  use  of  his  powerful  navy  during  the 
campaigns  of  Agesilaus :  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
want  of  money  kept  him  for  a  time  inactive.2  It 
seems  most  probable  that  he  now  made  a  journey  to 
the  Persian  court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies. 
Diodorus  distinctly  relates  that  he  left  the  fleet  in  the 
care  of  two  Athenians,  named  Hieronymus  and  Nico- 
demus3,  while  he  himself  went  up  to  Babylon,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  who  granted  all 
his  requests,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  appointed  Pharna- 
bazus  his  colleague.  Pharnabazus  appears  to  have 
taken  the  command  of  the  Phoenician  galleys;  the 
Greek  squadron  remained  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Conon.  As  they  sailed  westward  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  Conon's  squadron  being  some  way  ahead,  they 
fell  in  with  Pisander  coming  from  Cnidus.  According 
to  Diodorus  his  fleet  consisted  of  eighty-five  galleys, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  altogether  to  no  more 
than  ninety.  But  Xenophon  informs  us  that  Conon's 
squadron  alone  was  so  much  stronger  than  Pisander's 
fleet,  as  to  spread  dismay  among  the  enemy  and  that  on 

1  Above  iv  112. 

8  Isocr.  Pancg.  p.  70.  says  that,  for  three  years  preceding  the  battle  of 
Cnidus,  Artaxerxes  suffered  his  navy  to  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  no  more 
than  100  galleys,  and  kept  his  troops  fifteen  months'without  their  pay ; 
and  that  the  armament  under  Conon  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  being 
broken  up  (to\\<x.xh  civ  ZnXuQrio-oiv). 

3  Perhaps  the  Nicophemus  who  will  afterwards  be  mentioned  as  Conon's 
intimate  friend. 
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his  approach  many  of  the  allies  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
Peloponnesians  immediately  took  to  flight.1  The  rest 
were  driven  on  shore,  where  Pisander,  remaining  with 
his  ship  to  the  last,  fell,  Spartan-like,  sword  in  hand. 

Agesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  hy  a  stra- 
tagem against  the  effect  which  the  tidings  of  this  dis- 
aster might  have  produced  on  his  Asiatic  troops,  who 
had  followed  him  with  reluctance,  and  had  now  cause 
to  be  disheartened  and  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their 
homes.  He  therefore  announced,  that,  though  Pisander 
himself  had  been  slain,  his  fleet  had  been  victorious ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  offer  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  for 
this  joyful  news.  The  success  of  this  artifice,  Xeno- 
phon  says,  was  visible  in  the  first  skirmish  that  took 
place  between  his  men  and  the  enemy. 

He  found  the  whole  force  of  the  hostile  confederacy 
— perhaps  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  army  which 
had  been  defeated  near  Corinth — assembled  in  the 
plain  of  Coronea.  He  had  collected  some  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Greek  cities  that  lay  on  his  road ;  and 
he  was  now  joined  by  the  forces  of  Phocis  and  Orcho- 
menus,  and  received  the  still  more  welcome  addition  of 
a  Lacedaemonian  mora,  from  Corinth,  and  of  half  a 
one  which  had  been  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus.  Xeno- 
phon  however  does  not  venture  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  his  heavy  infantry  bore  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  but  observes,  that  in  light  troops  he  was  far 
superior,  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  on  both 
sides  were  about  equal.  Agesilaus  himself  commanded 
the  right  wing,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Argives. 
The  Orchomenian  troops  in  his  extreme  left  fronted  the 
Thebans.  The  two  armies  advanced  toward  each  other 
in  deep  silence,  until  they  were  about  a  furlong  apart. 
The  Thebans  then  raised  the  war  shout,  and  ran  for- 
ward  to   the    charge :    and   at  a  shorter  interval   the 

Diodorus,  xiv.  ML  may  have  mistaken  the  number  of  Conon's  Greek 
squadron  Tor  that  of  the  whole  united  <  invco-l'luvnician  Meet.  It  is  how- 
ever al.->  pos.-ible  that  Xenophon  adopted  the  Spartan  official  aeeount  of 
the  battle,  without  investigating  the  details.  Indeed  a  difference  of  five 
would  hardly  satisfy  his  troXu  iX<x.ttov*i* 
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Asiatic  troops  of  Agesilaus  likewise  rushed  out  from 
the  body  of  the  phalanx  to  meet  the  enemy.  Their 
onset,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Thebans,  broke  through 
the  opposite  part  of  the  hostile  line.  But  the  Argives 
did  not  even  wait  to  receive  the  charge  of  Agesilaus, 
but  fled  toward  Helicon,  leaving  him  master  of  the 
field,  and  some  of  his  followers  were  on  the  point  of 
crowning  him  as  victor,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Thebans,  having  dispersed  the  Orchomenians,  had 
fallen  upon  his  baggage.  He  immediately  marched 
against  them ;  and  the  Thebans,  seeing  the  battle  lost, 
were  only  anxious  to  rejoin  their  allies,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  hills,  and  for  this  purpose  consolidated 
their  ranks  in  the  hopes  of  breaking  through  his  line. 
He  would  have  acted,  Xenophon  thinks,  more  like  a 
prudent  general,  if  he  had  opened  a  passage  for  them, 
and  then  cut  them  down  as  they  fled.  He  was  perhaps 
swayed  by  personal  resentment,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
more  complete,  though  a  less  cheap  and  easy  victory, 
stopt  their  retreat.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  he  received  some  severe  wounds,  but  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions.  He  had 
just  been  carried  back  to  his  camp,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  some  eighty  of  the  fugitives  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian 
Athene.  Xenophon  considers  it  as  a  memorable  triumph 
of  piety  over  revenge,  that  he  respected  the  asylum,  and 
dismissed  the  suppliants  in  safety.  Though  the  victory 
was  clear,  the  enemy  still  remained  at  hand  in  sufficient 
force  to  have  renewed  the  combat.  The  next  day 
therefore  Agesilaus  ordered  Gylis,  the  officer  next  in 
command,  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle  array,  wearing 
their  crowns  in  token  of  victory,  and  to  erect  the  trophy 
to  martial  music.  But  the  Thebans  were  not  disposed 
to  contest  his  triumph,  and  applied  for  a  truce  to  bury 
their  slain.  Agesilaus  then  proceeded  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  Delphi,  to  sacrifice  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
It  amounted  to  not  less  than  100  talents.     Gylis  was 
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ordered  to  invade  Locris,  which  had  given  the  first 
occasion  or  pretext  of  the  war.  But  after  a  day's 
plunder,  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  returning  last  to 
their  camp,  were  attacked  by  the  Locrians,  and  having 
to  make  their  way  in  the  dark,  over  difficult  and  un- 
known ground,  suffered  some  loss ;  Gylis  himself  was 
slain  with  many  of  his  officers,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
timely  succour  of  their  allies  that  they  were  saved  from 
a  more  serious  disaster.  The  army  was  then  disbanded 
and  Agesilaus  returned  home  by  sea.  The  reputation 
which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  was  heightened,  when 
it  was  observed  that  they  had  wrought  no  change  in  his 
habits,  and  that  he  conformed  to  the  laws  and  fashions 
of  Sparta  with  as  much  simplicity,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  Corinth  still  continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  war. 
A  Lacedaemonian  garrison  occupied  Sicyon,  and  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  Corinthian  territory.  The 
allies  of  Corinth  were  well  pleased  to  see  themselves 
thus  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war  at  her  expense. 
But  the  party  among  the  Corinthians  which,  on  political 
grounds,  desired  to  renew  their  connection  with  Sparta, 
derived  new  motives  from  this  state  of  things  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  designs;  and  they  began  to 
hold  private  meetings  to  concert  measures  for  restoring 
peace.  Their  movements  were  observed  by  their  adver- 
saries, who  determined  to  counteract  them  by  one  of 
those  atrocious  massacres  which  so  frequently  disfigure 
the  pages  of  Greek  history.  We  do  not  know  what 
credit  may  be  due  to  Xenophon,  when  he  intimates  that 
all  the  principal  allies  of  Corinth,  the  Argives,  and 
Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  had  an  equal  share  in  the 
conspiracy,  or  whether  he  is  only  speaking  of  the  foreign 
garrison.  His  horror  is  chiefly  excited  by  the  impiety 
of  the  murderers,  who  selected  a  holiday  for  the  deed, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  likely  to  find  their  enemies 
out  of  doors,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose  paid 
no  regard  to  the  most  sacred  things  and  places,  but 
stained  even  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods  with  the 
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blood  of  their  victims.  Unhappily  this  was  no  new 
excess  of  party  rage  :  but  perhaps  few  scenes  of  this 
kind  had  been  planned  with  more  ferocious  coolness,  or 
accompanied  with  a  greater  number  of  shocking  circum  - 
stances ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  Xe- 
nophon  who  describes  it.  Suspicions  however  had  been 
previously  entertained  of  the  plot  by  Pasimelus,  one  of  the 
persecuted  party,  and  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  a  body 
of  the  younger  citizens  was  assembled  with  him  in  a 
place  of  exercise  outside  the  walls.  They  immediately 
ran  up  to  seize  the  Acrocorinthus:,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  time  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies.  But  an  unpropitious  omen,  probably  streng- 
thening the  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  made  them 
resolve  to  withdraw,  and  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  impious  treachery  of  their  enemies, 
they  were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and  by  the  oaths  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  opposite  party,  to  abandon  this  intention,  and  return 
to  their  homes. 

But  their  fears  for  their  personal  safety  had  no 
sooner  subsided,  than  the  state  of  public  affairs  again 
began  to  appear  insupportable,  and  they  were  ready  to 
run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  change.  The  opposite 
party  had  gone  so  far  in  their  enmity  to  Sparta,  or  in 
their  zeal  for  democracy,  as  to  do  their  utmost  toward 
establishing  a  complete  unity,  both  of  civil  rights  and 
of  territory,  between  Corinth  and  Argos.  The  land- 
marks which  separated  the  two  states  had  been  re- 
moved ;  so  that  the  name  either  of  Corinth  or  of  Argos 
might  be  applied  to  the  whole.  But  since  it  was  Argive 
influence  that  had  brought  about  this  union,  since  the 
Argive  institutions  had, been  adopted,  and  the  Argive  fran- 
chise communicated  to  the  Corinthians,  the  discontented 
had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  Corinth  had  lost  her 
independence  and  dignity,  while  Argos  had  gained  an 
increase  of  territory  by  the  transaction.  But  what  they 
bore  still  more  impatiently,  was  the  loss  of  their  own 
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rank  and  influence,  which  were  totally  extinguished  by 
the  union  :  they  no  longer  enjoyed  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges, any  rights  which  they  did  not  share  with  the 
whole  Argive-Corinthian  commonalty ;  and  this  was  a 
franchise  which  they  valued  no  more  than  the  condition 
of  an  alien.  They  therefore  resolved  on  a  desperate 
effort  for  restoring  Corinth  to  her  former  station  in 
Greece,  and  for  recovering  their  own  station  in  Co- 
rinth. 

Pasimelus  and  Alcimanes  took  the  lead  in  this  enter- 
prise. They  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  Praxitas, 
the  Spartan  commander  at  Sicyon,  and  proposed  to 
admit  him  and  his  troops  within  the  walls  that  joined 
Corinth  with  Lechaeum,  her  port  on  the  western  gulf. 
He  knew  the  men,  and  embraced  their  offer  ;  and  at  an 
appointed  hour  of  night  came  with  a  mora  of  Lace- 
daemonians, and  a  body  of  Si^yonians  and  of  Corinthian 
exiles,  to  a  gate  where  the  conspirators  had  contrived  to 
get  themselves  placed  on  duty.  He  was  introduced 
without  any  opposition ;  but  as  the  space  between  the 
walls  was  large,  and  he  had  brought  but  a  small  force 
with  him,  he  threw  up  a  slight  intrenchment,  to  secure 
himself  until  the  succours  which  he  expected  should 
arrive.  During  the  next  day  he  remained  quiet,  and 
was  not  attacked;  though,  beside  the  garrison  of  the 
city,  there  was  a  body  of  Boeotians  behind  him  at  Le- 
cfaexua.  But  aid  had  been  summoned  from  Argos, 
and  on  the  day  following  the  Argive  forces  arrived,  and, 
confident  in  their  numbers,  immediately  sought  the 
enemy.  They  were  supported  bj  their  Corinthian  par- 
tisans; and  by  a  body  of  mercenaries  commanded  by 
Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general,  who  in  this  war  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  military  renown.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Lacedremonian  troops  over  the  otlur 
Greeks,  and  the  terror  they  inspired  even  when  they 
were  greatly  outnumbered,  was  again  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  the  engagement  which  ensued.  The  Argives 
forced  their  way  through  the  intrenchment,  and  drove 
the  handful  of  Sicvonians  before  them  down  to  the  sea. 
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But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  came  up,  they  took  to 
flight,  without  offering  any  resistance,  and  made  for  the 
city.  But,  meeting  with  the  Corinthian  exiles,  who 
had  defeated  the  mercenaries,  and  were  returning  from 
the  pursuit,  they  were  driven  back,  and  those  who  did 
not  make  their  escape  by  ladders  over  the  wall1,  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Lechaeum  was  taken,  and  the  Boeotian  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  After  his  victory  Praxitas  was  joined  by 
the  expected  contingents  of  the  allies,  and  he  made  use 
of  them  first  to  demolish  the  long  walls,  for  a  space 
sufficient  to  afford  a  passage  for  an  army.  Next, 
crossing  the  isthmus,  he  took  and  garrisoned  the  towns 
of  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  On  his  return  he  fortified 
the  heights  of  Epieicea,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
most  important  passes,  and  then  disbanded  his  army, 
and  returned  to  Sparta. 

T\o  battles  had  now  been  fought,  in  which  almost 
the  whole  force  of  Greece  had  been  engaged ;  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  yet  the  war  had  not  been  brought 
a  step  nearer  to  an  issue  ;  and  the  only  important  object 
hitherto  attained  was  the  recall  of  Agesilaus.  The 
belligerents  were  growing  weary,  and  yet  were  not 
willing  to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  But,  instead  of 
putting  forth  their  whole  strength  in  joint  expeditions, 
and  running  the  risk  of  general  actions,  they  contented 
themselves  with  an  easier  and  safer,  though  a  wasteful 
and  bootless  kind  of  warfare.  Two  important  con- 
sequences of  the  long  series  of  hostilities  in  which  all 
the  Greek  states  had  been  engaged  now  became  apparent. 
The  number  of  persons  who  were  thrown  upon  war  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  had  so  much  increased,  that  the 

I  Xenophon  with  his  usual  brevity  omits  to  ex;  lain  how  these  ladders 
were  procured,  as  he  frequently  neglects  minute  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  the  clearness  of  his  narrative:  for  instance  iv.  4.  5.  toZ  y^oo;  — 
where  Schneider's  remark,  that  there  were  many  pillars  in  the  Acrocorin- 
thus,  does  Dot  account  for  the  article — and  iii.  3.  8.  <rr,v  ■yovctixa.  But  it 
16  quite  clear  that  these  ladders  were  not  let  down  by  the  Corinthians  in 
the  city  from  the  city  walls.  The  wall  [to  n'iyo;  which  the  Argives 
scaled  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  city  wall  vo  Tt(t  to  ao-Tv  xvxkx) 
nor  was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  have  killed  themselves  by  jump- 
ing down  the  city  wall,  which  was  guarded  by  their  friends. 
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contending  powers  were  able  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
with    mercenary  troops.     Another   result   of  the  long 
practice  of  war  was,  that  it  had  begun  to  be  more  and 
more  studied  as  an  art,  and  cultivated  with  new  refine- 
ments.    Thus   Iphicrates  had  been  led  to  devote  his* 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  a  branch  of  the  light 
infantry,  which  had  hitherto  been  accounted  of  little 
moment  in  the  Greek  military  system.     He  had  formed 
a  new  body  of  targeteers,  which  in   some  degree  com- 
bined the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  heavy  and  light 
troops,  and  was  equally  adapted  for  combat  and  pursuit. 
To  attain  these  objects,  he  had  substituted  a  linen  corslet 
for  the  ancient  coat  of  mail,  and  had  reduced  the  size 
of  the  shield,  while  he  doubled  the  length  of  the  spear 
and  the  sword.     At  the  head  of  this  corps  he  made 
frequent  inroads  into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Phlius  he  surprised  the  forces  of  the  little  state  in  an 
ambuscade,  and  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  them  that 
the  Phliasians  were  obliged  to  admit  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  into   their   town.      They  had   before    shrunk 
from  this  mode  of  securing  themselves,  through  fear 
that  their  allies  might  abuse  their  confidence,  and  might 
compel  them  to  receive  their  exiles,  who  professed  a 
more  zealous  attachment  to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest. 
The  Spartans  however  acted  on  this  occasion  with  per- 
fect honour  and  good  faith  :  they  abstained  from  inter- 
fering in   favour  of  their  partisans,  and  finally,  when 
their  protection  was  no  longer  needed,  left  the  town, 
with  its  institutions  unaltered,  in  the  possession  of  the 
party  which  had  entrusted  them  with  it.     But  in  Ar- 
cadia such   was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  troops  of 
Iphicrates,    that    they    were    suffered    to    plunder    the 
c  untry   with    impunity,    and   the  Arcadians    did   not 
venture  to  meet  them  in  the  field.     On  the  other  hand 
they  were   themselves  no  less  in  dread  of  the   Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  taught  them  to  keep  aloof  in  a 
manner  which   proved    the  peculiar  excellence  of   the 
Spartan    military  training.     They   had  found   by   ex- 
perience  that    they   were  not  safe   within    a  javelin's 
e  e  2 
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throw  of  the  Lacedaemonian  heavy  infantry ;  for  even 
at  that  distance  they  had  on  one  occasion  been  over- 
taken by  some  of  the  younger  soldiers.  The  Spartans 
even  ventured  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  their  allies, 
which  they  probably  observed  with  complacency,  as 
evidence  of  their  own  superiority.  A  Lacedaemonian 
mora,  stationed  at  Lechaeum,  accompanied  by  the 
Corinthian  exiles,  ranged  the  country  round  about 
Corinth  without  interruption.  Yet  it  was  not  able  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  repairing  the  breach  which 
Praxitas  had  made  in  the  Long  Walls,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  barrier  that  screened  Attica  from  invasion. 
The  whole  serviceable  population  of  Athens,  with  a 
company  of  carpenters  and  masons,  sallied  forth  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  having  restored  the  western  wall  in  a  few 
days,  completed  the  other  at  their  leisure.  Their  work 
however  was  destroyed,  in  the  course  of  the  same  sum- 
mer, by  Agesilaus,  on  his  return  from  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  had  made  into  Argolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  Argives  taste  the  fruits  of  the  war  which 
they  had  'helped  to  stir,  and  were  most  forward  to  keep 
up.  After  having  carried  his  ravages  into  every  part  of 
their  territory,  he  marched  to  Corinth,  stormed  the 
newly  repaired  walls,  and  recovered  Lechaeum.  Here 
he  met  his  brother  Teleutias,  who,  through  his  in- 
fluence l,  which  in  this  case  was  better  exerted  than  in 
that  of  Pisander,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  and  having  come  with  a  small  squadron  to 
support  his  operations,  made  some  prizes  in  the  harbour 
and  the  docks. 

But  the  appearance  of  Teleutias  in  the  Corinthian 
gulf  was  connected  with  other  events,  more  important 
than  any  which  took  place  in  Peloponnesus  after  the 
return  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  That  we  may  exhibit 
them  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  together  with  their 
consequences,  we  shall  follow  Xenophon's  order,  and 
return  to  them  after  having  briefly  related  how  the  war 
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was  carried  on  in  Greece,  in  the  campaigns  which  en- 
sued down  to  its  close. 

In  the  spring  of  392,  Agesilaus  made  a  fresh  expe- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Corinthians  to 
terms,  by  cutting  off  one  of  their  chief  resources.  The 
fortress  of  Piraeum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Geranea  on 
the  western  gulf ],  afforded  shelter  for  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  were  transported  into  its  precincts  from 
other  parts  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  maintained 
a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  whole  surrounding  dis- 
trict had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  at  once  gaining  a  rich  booty, 
and  striking  a  blow  which  would  reduce  the  enemy  to 
great  distress  ;  more  especially  as  this  was  the  easiest 
road  by  which  the  Boeotians  could  send  their  succours  to 
Corinth.  Agesilaus,  perhaps  by  design,  arrived  at  the 
Isthmus  at  the  season  of  the  Isthmian  games,  which 
the  Argives  were  celebrating  in  the  name  of  Corinth, 
the  legitimate  president.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  army  appeared,  and 
immediately  abandoning  all  their  preparations  for  the 
festival,  fled  to  the  city.  Agesilaus  remained  encamped 
on  the  Isthmus,  while  the  Corinthian  exiles  completed 
the  sacrifice,  and  presided  over  the  games,  and  then 
marched  toward  Piraeum.  After  his  departure  the 
Argives  celebrated  the  games  afresh,  in  which  it  was 
observed  that  many  of  the  late  competitors  returned 
to  the  contest,  and  that  some  were  again  successful. 
Agesilaus  found  Piraeum  so  strongly  garrisoned,  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  until,  by  feigning  an  in- 
tention of  marching  upon  Corinth,  so  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding  with  a  party  in  the 
city,  he  had  drawn  away  most  of  the  garrison,  and 
among  the  rest  the  greater  part  of  the  corps  of  Iphi- 
crates.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  his  camp  —  and 
though   it  was  night  he  perceived  their  movements  — 

1  To  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  desert  harbour  of  Piraus,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  above  p.  9.     It  is  strange  that  Schneider 
should  intimate  a  doubt  on  this  subject. 
E  E    3 
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he  only  waited  for  daybreak  to  return  toward  Piraeum, 
and  the  following  evening  detached  a  mora  to  occupy 
the  heights,  which  commanded  it,  while  he  encamped 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  below.  In  the  morning  the 
garrison  of  Piraeum,  seeing  the  enemy  above  them, 
considered  resistance  as  hopeless,  and  evacuated  the 
fortress  with  the  women,  slaves,  and  all  the  property 
that  had  been  sheltered  there,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  sanctuary  of  Here,  which  lay  nearer  to 
the  seaside.  But  after  the  troops  on  the  heights  above 
Piraeum  had  descended  and  taken  the  fortress  of  (Enoe 
on  the  north,  and  Agesilaus  had  come  up  from  the 
opposite  side,  the  fugitives  in  the  Heraeum  surrendered 
to  him  unconditionally.  Among  them  were  some  of 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  massacre  at  Corinth. 
These  he  gave  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exiles ;  the 
rest  with  all  their  property  he  exposed,  to  sale. 

The  captures  and  the  booty  were  brought  out,  and 
passed  in  review  before  Agesilaus,  as  he  sat  in  an 
adjacent  building  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake.  His 
triumph  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  envoys  from 
various  states,  among  the  rest  from  Thebes,  where  the 
party  which  desired  peace  had  succeeded  in  procuring 
an  embassy  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  terms  which  Sparta  would  grant.  Agesilaus,  the 
more  fully  to  enjoy  their  humiliation,  affected  to  take 
no  notice  of  their  presence,  while  Pharax,  their  proxenus, 
stood  by  him,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
them.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  horseman  came  up, 
his  horse  covered  with  foam,  and  informed  the  king  of 
a  disaster  which  had  just  befallen  the  garrison  of  Le- 
chaeum,  the  loss  of  almost  a  whole  mora,  which  had 
been  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  Iphicrates  and  his 
targeteers.  The  action  was  in  itself  so  trifling,  that  it 
would  scarcely  have  deserved  mention,  but  for  the 
importance  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and  the  celebrity 
which  it  retained  for  many  generations.  The  occasion 
however  was  remarkable  on  another  account.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Laconian  canton  of  Ainyclae  never 
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permitted  any  engagement,  civil  or  military,  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  the  Hyacinthian  festival.  As 
this  festival  was  approaching  at  the  time  when  Agt- 
silaus  was  on  his  march  against  Piraeum,  he  had  left  all 
the  Amycheans  in  his  army  at  Lechaeum,  to  be  sent 
home :  and  the  commander  of  the  garrison  had  escorted 
them  with  a  mora  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry 
on  their  way  through  the  enemy's  territory.  But 
deeming  himself  secure  from  attack,  he  had  permitted 
the  cavalry  to  accompany  them  a  little  further  than  he 
went  himself,  while  he  returned  toward  Lechaeum  with 
the  infantry.  The  movements  of  this  little  band  were 
observed  from  Corinth,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
force  of  the  place,  there  was  a  body  of  Athenian  heavy 
infantry,  under  Callias,  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  Iphi- 
crates  had  arrived  Avith  his  targeteers.  Callias  and 
Iphicrates  undertook  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat. 
The  infantry  was  drawn  up  not  far  from  the  city  ;  the 
active  service  fell  upon  Iphicrates.  Notwithstanding 
the  terror  with  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  inspired  his  men,  they  did  not  now 
fear  to  venture  within  a  javelin's  throw  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  galled  by  their  missiles, 
were  no  longer  able  to  overtake  them,  but  only  exposed 
themselves  to  increasing  loss,  while  they  spent  their 
strength  in  repeated  attempts  for  that  purpose.  An 
exhausted  remnant  of  the  mora  at  length  reached  a 
rising  ground,  about  two  miles  from  Lechaeum,  and 
two  furlongs  from  the  sea,  and  boats  were  sent  out 
which  afforded  some  of  them  means  of  escape ' ;  and  a 
few  more  were  rescued  by  their  cavalry,  which  came  up 
about  the  same  time. 

After    all,    the    whole   loss   of   the    Lacedaemonians 
amounted  to  no  more  than  250  men.'2     Yet  it  pro- 

1  Schneider's  supposition,  that  the  men  in  the  boats,  who  are  expressly 
said  to  have  come  Iron  Lechaeum,  were  nevertheless  the  heavy  infantry 
of  Callias,  Deed*  no  refutation,  ami  can  only  excite  astonishment.  He 
ought  not  here  to  have  complained  ol  Xenophon*!  negligence  and  obscu. 
rity,  well  founded  h  ibeoeature  b  m  ■  pore  general  application. 

*  As  the  mora  consisted  in  general  of  about  ti()0  men,  it  would  seem  that 
toedUaster  was  magnified  in  the  first  re|»ort  brought  of  it  to  ilgiMiMM. 
E  E    4 
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duced  a  degree  of  consternation  and  dejection  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  exultation  on  the  other,  which  is  sig- 
nificant in  the  same  proportion  that  the  disaster  appears 
to  us  slight,  and  the  exploit  inconsiderable.  Nothing 
more  clearly  shows  the  weakness  of  Sparta  and  the 
power  of  her  name,  than  the  importance  attributed  both 
by  herself  and  by  her  enemies  to  this  petty  affair.  As 
soon  as  Agesilaus  heard  the  news,  he  set  off,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers 
toward  the  scene  of  action,  ordering  the  troops  to  follow 
after  snatching  a  hasty  meal.  But  before  he  reached 
Lechseum,  he  was  met  by  some  horsemen  who  informed 
him  that  the  slain  had  already  been  taken  up,  and  he 
therefore  returned  to  the  Heraeum,  and  the  next  day 
proceeded  with  the  sale  of  the  booty  and  the  captives. 
The  Boeotian  envoys  were  now  called  in  to  discharge 
their  commission ;  but  they  too  had  heard  of  the 
enemy's  recent  calamity,  and  thought  it  made  such  an 
alteration  in  the  posture  of  affairs,  that  they  forbore 
even  to  mention  the  business  on  which  they  had  been 
sent,  and  merely  requested  leave  to  visit  their  troops 
who  were  quartered  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus  saw  through 
their  motives,  and  promised  that  he  would  take  them 
along  with  him,  and  give  them  means  of  judging  what 
their  friends  had  gained  by  their  victory.  Accordingly 
he  marched  the  next  day  toward  Corinth,  and  having 
most  searchingly  ravaged  the  surrounding  country,  with- 
out encountering  an  enemy,  sent  the  envoys  by  sea  to 
Creusis.  Yet  even  this  proof  of  their  superiority  could 
not  allay  the  grief  of  the  army,  where,  says  Xenophon, 
the  only  cheerful  faces  were  those  of  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  action  at  their  post. 
Agesilaus,  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, now  set  out  homeward.  He  took  with  him 
the  remnant  of  the  defeated  mora,  leaving  another  in 
its  room  at  Lechgeum.  But  his  march  through  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  like  that  of  the  Roman  army  on  its  re- 
turn from  the  Caudine  Forks.  He  would  only  enter 
the   towns,  where   he  was  forced  to  rest,  as  late  as  he 
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could  in  the  evening,  and  left  them  again  at  break  of 
day.  At  Mantinea,  though  it  was  dark  when  he 
reached  it,  he  would  not  stop  at  all,  that  his  men  might 
not  have  to  endure  the  insulting  joy  of  their  ill-affected 
allies.  On  the  other  hand  Iphicrates  was  emboldened 
by  his  success  to  aim  at  fresh  advantages ;  and  he 
recovered  Sidus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe,  where  Agesi- 
laus  had  left  a  garrison.  His  achievement  struck  such 
terror  into  the  Corinthian  exiles  at  Sicyon,  that  they  no 
longer  ventured  to  repeat  their  marauding  excursions  by 
land,  but  crossed  over  the  gulf,  and  landed  near  Corinth, 
when  they  saw  opportunity  of  giving  annoyance. 
Even  in  later  times  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian mora  —  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  —  continued 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  great  military  action  of  his  life l, 
and  was  not  thought  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the 
same  page  with  Marathon  and  Plataea. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  victory  of  Iphicrates 
was  attended  with  another  result,  which  Xenophon  has 
not  thought  fit  to  notice.  It  seems  not  only  to  have 
prevented  the  Theban  envoys  from  discharging  their 
commission,  but  to  have  put  a  stop  to  a  negotiation 
which  was  proceeding  at  the  same  time  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  after  it  had  reached  a  very  advanced  stage. 
From  an  extant  oration  of  Andocides,  which  certainly 
belongs  to  this  year  -,  we  learn,  that  the  orator  had 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  a  peace,  but  that  though  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Spartans  satisfied  him  and  his  colleagues,  they 
chose  to  lay  them  before  the  Athenian  assembly,  and 
returned  to  Athens  accompanied  by  Spartan  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  whom  forty  days  were  allowed  for  the 
negotiation.  They  were  met  by  ministers  from  Corinth 
and  Argos,  who  came  to  urge  their  ally  to  continue  the 
war.  The  conditions  proposed  were  such  as,  before 
Conon's  victory,  would  have  been  deemed  highly  advan- 

1  Nepos  Iph.  2.     Moram  Laceda;moniorum  intercepit :  quod  m.oxime 
tota  celebratum  est  GracUk 
»  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  '."J. 
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tageous  to  the  Athenians.  They  were  not  only  released 
from  all  restrictions  as  to  the  fortifications  of  their  city 
and  their  marine,  but  were  permitted  to  resume  pos- 
session of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  According  to 
the  orator's  statement  there  were  persons  at  Athens  who 
thought  these  proposals  so  inviting,  that  they  complained 
of  the  delay  which  had  been  created  by  the  timidity  of 
their  envoys.  On  the  other  hand  he  intimates,  that 
there  were  others  who  looked  for  much  more  :  who 
hoped  to  recover  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  the  colo- 
nies, and  even  the  estates  and  the  debts,  which  might 
be  claimed  by  Athenian  citizens  in  foreign  lands  : 
demands,  which,  as  Andocides  observes,  not  only  their 
enemies,  but  their  allies,  would  certainly  have  resisted. 
But  the  success  of  Iphicrates,  and  the  impression  which 
it  was  reported  to  have  left  on  the  Spartans,  may  have 
caused  these  expectations  to  seem  less  extravagant,  and 
have  contributed  at  least  to  the  breaking  off  of  the 
negotiation.  One  trace  of  a  sudden  and  violent  re- 
action seems  to  be,  that  Andocides  was  banished  on 
account  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  it. l 

Minute  as  these  occurrences  are,  they  are  per- 
haps, both  in  themselves  and  for  the  impression  they 
produced,  the  most  momentous  that  took  place  in 
Greece  before  the  end  of  the  war.  "We  should  have 
been  glad  indeed  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  causes 
which  withdrew  Iphicrates  from  this  scene  of  action 
shortly  after  his  victory  :  for  they  would  perhaps  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  internal  state  of  Corinth. 
But  Xenophon  only  informs  us  that  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  Argives,  after  he  had  put  to  death  some  Corin- 
thians of  their  party  :  from  what  motive  and  on  what 
pretext,  we  do  not  learn ;  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
this  transaction  had  any  influence  on  the  relations  be- 
tween Athens  an  1  Argos. 

In  the  year  following  no  military  operations  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  Peloponnesus,  except  the  petty 
combats  or  alternate  inroads  between  Sicyon  and  Co- 

1  PMudj-Plut.  Vit.  x.  Orat  Andocides. 
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rinth,  which  Xenophon  himself  does  not  think  worth 
more  than  a  general  notice.  But  the  arms  of  Agesilaus 
were  turned  against  Acarnania,  where  he  displayed  his 
usual  ability^  and  established  the  Spartan  supremacy 
almost  without  bloodshed.  The  JEtolian  town  of  Ca- 
lydon  seems  to  have  found  itself  in  need  of  protection 
against  the  hostility  of  the  Acarnanians,  and  thus  to 
have  been  induced  to  attach  itself  to  the  Achaean  body, 
which,  with  its  usual  liberality,  admitted  it  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
garrison  the  town.  But  after  this  event  the  Acarnanians 
continued  their  aggressions,  and  being  supported  by 
Athenian  and  Boeotian  auxiliaries,  pressed  the  town  so 
closely,  that  the  Achaeans  were  at  length  compelled  to 
demand  aid  from  Sparta.  Agesilaus  marched  to  overawe 
or  chastise  the  Acarnanians.  Before  he  crossed  their 
frontier,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  national  congress  at 
Stratus,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country 
unless  they  immediately  renounced  their  alliance  with 
Athens  and  Thebes,  and  joined  the  Spartan  confederacy. 
When  they  refused  to  submit,  he  began  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  and  ravaged  the  district  which  he 
first  entered  with  such  unsparing  diligence,  as  to  advance 
no  more  than  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
The  extreme  slowness  of  his  progress,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  expressed, 
encouraged  the  Acarnanians,  who  at  first  had  removed 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  mountains  for  safety,  to 
bring  them  down  again  into  the  plains,  and  to  continue 
their  rural  labours.  But  Agesilaus,  after  having  lingered 
for  a  fortnight  near  the  border,  to  lull  them  into  com- 
plete security,  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles, 
which  in  the  course  of  one  day  brought  him  to  a  plain 
on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  where  almost  all  the  cattle 
were  collected  for  pasture,  and  thus  made  himself 
master  of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Acarnania. 
He  was  afterwaids  attacked  by  the  Acarnanian  targe- 
teers,  as  he  issued  from  the  plain,  in  a  narrow  pass, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but 
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dislodged  them  from  the  heights  by  a  vigorous  charge, 
and  killed  about  300.  During  the  rest  of  the  summer 
he  ranged  over  the  country,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Achaeans  attacked  some  of  the  towns,  but  without  success. 
When  he  was  preparing  to  withdraw,  the  Achaeans  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  he  should  stay  to  the  end  of  the 
seed  time,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  next  harvest. 
But  he  observed  that  this  would  be  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  only  hold  he  had  on  the  fears  of  the  Acarnanians, 
by  which  in  another  year  he  might  bring  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  An  Athenian  squadron  was  lying  at  (Eniadae, 
to  intercept  him,  if,  as  was  expected,  he  should  attempt 
to  cross  the  gulf  from  any  part  of  the  coast  immediately 
below  Calydon.  To  avoid  it  he  marched  to  Rhium 
through  the  heart  of  iEtolia,  by  roads  along  which, 
Xenophon  observes,  no  army,  great  or  small,  could  have 
passed  without  the  consent  of  the  iEtolians.  They 
permitted  his  passage,  because  they  hoped  to  be  aided 
by  his  influence  in  recovering  Naupactus.  At  Rhium 
he  crossed  the  straits,  and  returned  home. 

The  event  proved  the  policy  of  the  moderation  which 
he  had  shown  against  the  wish  of  his  allies.  The  next 
spring,  as  he  was  preparing  for  a  second  invasion  of 
Acarnania,  the  Acarnanians,  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
again  losing  a  harvest,  on  which  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  who  were  but  little  conversant  with  arts  or 
commerce,  mainly  depended,  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
Agesilaus  had  dictated. 

The  same  year  his  young  colleague  Agesipolis,  who 
had  now  reached  his  majority,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Argos.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Argives  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  presidency  which  they  claimed  in  the  name  of 
Corinth  over  the  Isthmian  games,  to  stop  his  march 
under  a  religious  pretext,  which,  though  he  might  dis- 
regard it  himself,  might  exert  some  influence  on  the 
superstition  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army.  He  therefore 
thought  it  proper  first  to  consult  the  ministers  of  the 
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Olympic  god,  whether  he  might  invade  Argolis  without 
impiety,  even  if  the  Argives  should  claim  the  protection 
of  the  holy  season,  which  it  belonged  to  the  presidents  of 
the  games  publicly  to  announce.  The  god  was  made  to 
answer  that  piety  did  not  require  him  to  admit  a 
fraudulent  plea,  such  as  that  of  the  Argives  would  be,  if 
they  should  alter  the  time  of  the  festival  to  suit  their 
own  interest,  even  should  their  title  to  the  presidency 
be  acknowledged.  l  Agesipolis  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  under  a  form  which 
sounds  to  us  somewhat  ludicrous  :  whether  Apollo  was 
of  the  same  mind  as  his  father  :  and  he  received  an 
equally  encouraging  reply.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Phlius,  which  he  had  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  led  his  army  toward  Argolis.  The  Argives 
as  had  been  their  practice  on  former  occasions,  sent 
two  heralds  to  meet  him  at  the  border,  and  announce 
the  commencement  of  the  sacred  truce,  during  which 
they  pretended  to  the  same  exemption  from  hostile 
inroads  as  the  Eleans  enjoyed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  festival.2     But  Agesipolis  answered  that  the 

1  We  have  adopted  this  conjecture  of  Dodwell's,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
pretence  set  up  by  the  Argives,  because  we  do  not  know  of  any  that  does  not 
raise  still  greater  difficulties.  Yet,  if  Xenophon's  history  did  not  abound  in 
seeming  inconsistencies,  we  might  have  thought  it  incredible  that  he  should 
have  related  the  scruples  of  Agesipolis,  without  throwing  out  some  hint  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus,  who,  at  the  preceding  Isth- 
mian festival,  had  treated  the  Argives  as  intruders.  One  would  have  thought 
that  after  this  the  Argives  could  not  have  dreamt  of  stopping  a  Spartan 
army  by  such  an  expedient.  Another  difficulty  is  raised  by  Xenophon's  re- 
mark, that  this  had  been  their  usual  practice  (uirie-^  tluO-rolv).  What  oppor- 
tunity had  they  ever  had  before,  since  the  beginning  oftheir  union  with  Co- 
rinth, on  which  they  founded  their  title  to  the  presidency  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  this  manner  ?  Dodwell  presumes,  without 
any  authority,  that  they  had  tried  tostop  Agesilaus  by  the  same  artifice.  But 
this  is  the  more  improbable,  as  his  invasion  did  not  take  place  in  an  Isth- 
mian year.  Possibly  however  the  Argives  may  have  abused  their  presi- 
dency of  the  Neinean  festival  for  such  purposes.  We  need  say  nothing 
to  expose  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  the  subject  on 
which  Agesipolis  consulted  the  two  oracles  was  a  mere  ordinary  proposal 
of  truce  j  and  that  Xenophon  could  have  used  such  a  phrase  as  inrc^i^ut 
velt  (A/watA  to  express  such  a  meaning,  even  if  the  words,  inin  x»6rdxot  i 
££«►»;,  had  not  occurred  in  the  same  sentence. 

^  Hut  the  ground  ot  this  pretension  is  extremely  obscure.  Schneider  ob- 
serves that  he  does  not  know  of  any  passage  in  any  Greek  author,  that 
made  mention  of  an  Isthmian  truce.  And  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  point  rather  to  some  local  or 
Dorian  festival  (of  which  I'ausanias  seems  to  speak,  Hi.  5.  8.  <riu^ev<ri  xyr 
»uxx  ot  'Atyutt  nrttfifA  vov  rr««?  '  AyticrtToXiv  tr$i<rt  Tonedimistri  rnoc;  o-xov&s.s 
\x  nahtucZ  xxtiitrTiitrx;  -rot;  Au°uZiri  th>;  otXXy.Xov;)  than  to  the  Isthmian 
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gods  had  decided  against  their  plea,  and  continued  his 
march,  spreading  terror  as  he  advanced,  toward  the 
capital.  It  happened  that  on  the  same  day  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  Spartan  camp.  The 
king  and  his  principal  attendants,  who  were  at  supper 
immediately  raised  a  paean  to  Posidon,  the  earth-shaking 
god  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops.  But  a  murmur  arose  among  the 
allies,  that  the  earthquake  was  a  warning  to  retreat,  as 
Agis  had  done  from  Elis,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Agesipolis  however,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  in- 
terpreted the  omen  as  an  encouragement,  because  it  had 
occurred  after  he  had  crossed  the  border.  Yet  after 
he  had  ravaged  the  country,  even  beyond  the  extreme 
points  which  Agesilaus  —  whom  he  affected  to  outdo  — 
had  reached,  in  his  invasion1,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  within  their  walls,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  aspect  of  the  victims  from  fortifying  a 
post  on  the  border,  which  might  have  been  as  annoying 
to  Argos  as  Decelea  had  been  to  Athens.  As  it  was,  the 
expedition  yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Sparta. 

In  the  meanwhile,  through  the  ambition  of  Sparta 
and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Conon,  Athens  had  been 
enabled  to  take  some  great  steps  towards  securing  hei 
independence,  and  recovering  a  part  at  least  of  her 
ancient  power.  After  the  seafight  of  Cnidus,  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Conon  had  cruised  about  the  iEgean,  had 
expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  most  of  the 
maritime  cities,  and  had  won  the  inhabitants  by  the 
assurance  which  the  satrap  was  induced  by  his  Athenian 


games.  This  would  be  consistent  enough  with  Xenophon's  language  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  Argives  could  have  claimed  the  right  of  fixing 
the  time  for  the  celebration  of  such  a  common  festival ;  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  they  never  possessed  it  with  regard  to  the  Carnea. 

1  To  any  one  not  used  to  Xertophon's  manner,  it  must  seem  surprising 
that,  after  having  related,  iv.  4  19  that  Agesilaus  had  ravaged  the  whole 
of  Argolis  {ir,ua-x;  iroL<ra.*  aurHv  «rv4v  x^?Ky)  ne  should  now  say  that  Agesi- 
polis did  not  lead  his  army  far  into  the  country  iiyuro  vJ rzLVtu  u;  r>,t 
jrmfttt)  but  oni>,  having  learnt  from  his  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Age- 
silaus in  Argolis,  how  far  he  had  extended  his  ravages,  endeavoured  to  go 
beyond  him. 
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counsellor  to  hold  out  to  them,  that  their  citadels  should 
not  be  occupied  by  foreign  garrisons,  and  that  they 
should  be  left  in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  domestic 
liberty.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  happy  junctures  in  their 
history,  when  a  struggle  between  the  greater  powers 
gave  a  temporary  importance  to  their  preference.  Phar- 
nabazus  afterwards  landed  at  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  ordering  Con  on  to 
meet  him  at  Sestus  with  forty  galleys,  proceeded  by 
land  to  his  own  satrapy.  But  before  he  and  Conon 
met  in  the  Hellespont,  Dercyllidas,  who,  having  been 
sent  forward,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Agesilaus,  happened 
to  be  at  Abydus,  when  he  received  the  tidings  of  Pi- 
sander's  defeat,  both  secured  the  fidelity  of  Abydus  by 
an  appeal  to  its  fears  and  hopes  from  the  Spartan  power 
—  which,  he  argued,  was  not  shaken  by  the  event  of 
the  seafight  —  and  induced  the  people  of  Sestus  to  give 
shelter  to  several  of  the  ejected  harmosts,  and  to  other 
friends  of  the  Spartan  interest,  whom  he  collected  there 
from  other  parts  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  defy  the 
attacks  of  the  Persian  armament.  Pharnabazus,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  endeavoured  to  detach 
these  two  cities  from  the  Spartan  alliance  by  threats  : 
but  in  vain ;  nor  could  he  make  any  impression  on 
Abydus,  though  he  ravaged  its  territory,  while  Conon 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  But  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  other  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  for  the  armament  with  which  Pharnabazus 
designed  to  retaliate  upon  Sparta  for  the  injuries  he  had 
suffered. 

In  the  following  spring,  393,  having  collected  a 
great  fleet,  and  raised  a  strong  body  of  mercenaries, 
Pharnabazus  himself  again  embarked  with  Conon,  and 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  entered  the  Messenian 
gulf,  where  they  ravaged  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pamisus 
about  Phera?,  and,  making  descents  at  many  other 
poins,  inflicted  all  the  damage  in  their  power.  When 
it  seemed  no  longer  prudent  to  remain  on  a  hostile  and 
harbourless  coast,   and   their   provisions  were  growing 
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scarce,  they  made  for  Cythera.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Cythera,  whose  walls  were  in  bad  condition, 
capitulated  and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Laconia. 
The  fortifications  were  repaired,  and  Nicophemus,  an 
Athenian,  an  intimate  friend  of  Conon's',  was  left  there 
with  a  garrison  as  harmost.  They  then  sailed  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  Pharnabazus,  after  exhorting  the  deputies 
of  the  allied  states  whom  he  found  there,  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  and  to  abide  by  their  engagements 
to  his  master,  and  leaving  them  a  subsidy,  as  large  as 
he  could  spare,  prepared  to  return  home.  But  Conon 
now  requested  that  the  fleet  might  be  placed  at  his 
disposal,  promising  to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  islanders  of  the  iEgean  without  any  further  demand 
on  the  Persian  treasury.  And  he  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  employ  it  in  a  work,  which,  as  he  repre- 
sented to  the  satrap,  would  be  felt  by  Sparta  as  one  of 
the  deepest  wounds  she  could  suffer.  It  was  to  restore  the 
Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus, 
and  thus  to  undo  what  it  had  cost  the  Spartans  the 
efforts  of  many  years  to  accomplish.  He  would  thus, 
while  he  conferred  an  inestimable  obligation  on  the 
Athenians,  most  effectually  revenge  himself.  Pharna- 
bazus eagerly  adopted  so  easy  a  mode  of  gratifying  his 
resentment,  and  not  only  granted  Conon's  request,  but 
furnished  him  with  money  for  his  undertaking.  Conon 
immediately  sailed  to  Athens,  and  restored  a  great  part 
of  the  wails  with  the  labour  of  his  crews,  and  of  work- 
men hired  with  the  Persian  gold.  The  rest  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Athenians  themselves,  with  the  aid  of 
their  allies,  more  especially  the  Thebans,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  done  their  utmost  to  level  the  whole 
city  with  the  ground.  While  this  work  was  proceeding, 
the  Corinthians,  with  the  subsidy  they  had  received, 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  with  which  their  admiral  Aga- 
thinus  scoured  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  Spartans  sent 
Polemarchus  with  some  galleys  to  oppose  him :  but 
their  commander  was  soon  after  slain,  and  PoUis.  who 
took  his  place,  was  compelled  by  a  wound  which  he 

1  Lysias  Pro  Bon.  Aristoph.  p.  153.    See  above,  p.  245. 
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received  in  another  engagement,  to  resign  it  to  Herip- 
pidas.  Herippidas  seems  to  have  driven  the  Corinthians 
from  their  station  at  Rhium  :  and  Teleutias,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  recovered  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
gulf,  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  we  have  seen1,  to  co- 
operate with  Agesilaus  at  Lechaum. 

But  this  partial  success  did  not  diminish  the  alarm 
with  which  the  Spartan  government  viewed  the  oper- 
ations of  Conon,   who  was  proceeding  to  restore   the 
Athenian  dominion  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of 
the    jEgean.      It   perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  for  the  present  at  least  to  drop  the  design  of  con- 
quest in  Asia,   and  to  confine  itself  to  the  object  of 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians,  and  establish- 
ing its  own  supremacy  among  the  European   Greeks. 
And  it  did  not  despair  of  making   the  Persian   court 
subservient  to  these  ends.     For  this  purpose  Antalcidas, 
a  dexterous  politician  of  Lysander's  school,  was  sent  to 
Tiribazus,  who  was  now  occupying  the  place  of  Tith- 
raustes  in  Western  Asia,   to   negotiate  a  peace.     His 
mission  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  hostile  con- 
federacy ;  and  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens,  Boeotia, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  to  defeat  his  attempts,  and  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  the  allies  at  the  satrap's  court. 
Antalcidas  however  made  proposals  highly  agreeable  to 
Tiribazus,  and  accompanied  them  with  arguments  which 
convinced  the  satrap  that  his  master's  interest  perfectly 
coincided  with  that  of  Sparta.      He  renounced  all  claim 
on  the  part  of  his  government  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  and  was  willing  that  they  should  remain  subject 
to  the  king's  authority.     For  the  islands,  and  the  other 
towns,  he  asked  nothing  but  independence.     Thus,  he 
observed,  no  motive  for  war  between  Greece  and  Persia 
would  be  left.    The  King  could  gain  nothing  by  it,  and 
would  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  Athens  or  Sparta, 
so  long  as  the  other  Greek  states  remained  independent. 
Tiribazus  was  perfectly  satisfied,  but  had  not  authority 

i  Above,  p.  420. 
VOL.  IV.  »  F 
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to  close  with  these  overtures,  at  least  against  the  will  of 
the  states  which  were  at  present  in  alliance  with  his 
master ;  and  they  refused  to  accede  to  a  treaty  on  these 
terms.  We  should  have  wished  to  know  what  objec- 
tions they  alleged ;  but  Xenophon  has  only  mentioned 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  averse  to  it.  The 
Athenians  feared  that  by  assenting  to  the  principle 
which  was  proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  they 
should  forfeit  their  claim,  not  only  to  maritime  domi- 
nion, but  even  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and 
Scyrus,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as 
parts  of  their  own  territory.  The  Thebans  dreaded  the 
loss  of  their  sovereignty  in  Boeotia :  the  Argives  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  hold  upon 
Corinth.  They  probably  grounded  their  opposition  on 
very  different  arguments ;  and  though  they  did  not 
convince*  Tiribazus,  they  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  public  negotiation. 

But,  though  the  satrap  did  not  venture  openly  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  Sparta  without  his  master's 
consent,  he  did  not  scruple  privately  to  supply  Antal- 
cidas  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  navy  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  the  states  which  were  still  ac- 
knowledged as  allies  of  Persia  :  and  having  drawn 
Conon  to  Sardis,  he  threw  him  into  prison,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  had  abused  his  trust,  and  had  employed 
the  king's  forces  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens. 
He  then  repaired  to  court  to  report  his  proceedings  and 
to  consult  the  royal  pleasure.  It  was  perhaps  rather 
through  some  court  intrigue,  or  vague  suspicion,  than  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  adopting  a  line  of  policy  opposite 
to  that  of  Tiribazus,  that  Artaxerxes  detained  him  at 
court,  and  sent  Struthas  down  to  fill  his  place.  Struthas 
had  perhaps  witnessed  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Agesi- 
laus,  and  could  not  all  at  once  get  rid  of  the  impression , 
that  the  Spartans  were  his  master's  most  formidable 
enemies.  He  therefore  immediately  made  known  his 
intention  of  siding  with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
The  Spartan  government,  perhaps  too  hastily,,  conclud- 
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ing  that  their  prospect  of  amicable  dealings  with  Persia 
was  now  quite  closed,  determined  to  renew  hostilities  in 
Asia,  and  sent  Thimbron  —  apparently  the  same  officer 
whom  we  have  already  seen   commanding   there,   and 
who  had  been  fined  on  his  return  to   Sparta  for  his 
misconduct  —  to  invade  the  king's  territory.      Thim- 
bron, if  it  is  the  same  person,  had  not  learnt  wisdom 
from  experience.     He  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  careless,  and  improvident  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.     In  the  inroads  which  he  made  from  Ephe- 
sus,  and  from  the  lower  vale  of  the  Maeander,  into  the 
satrapy  of  Struthas,   while  he  suffered   his  troops  to 
range  over  the  country  for  plunder,  he  paid  little  at- 
tention to  their  safety,  and,  when  they  were  attacked, 
would  succour  them  in  as  negligent  and  disorderly  a 
manner  as  if  he  thought  his  presence  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  scare  the  enemy  away.      Struthas  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  failings,  and,  one  day  that  he  had  gone 
out  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  to  attack  some  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  who  had  been  purposely  thrown  in  his 
way,    suddenly   appeared  with  a  superior   force,    slew 
him,  and  a  flute-player  named  Thersander,  the  favour- 
ite companion  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  defeated  the 
rest  of  his  army,  as  it  came  up  after  him,  with  great 
slaughter. 

Diphridas  was  sent  from  Sparta  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  army,  and  to  raise  fresh  troops, 
to  defend  the  allied  cities,  and  carry  on  the  war  with 
Struthas  ;  and,  as  he  was  much  superior  to  Thimbron 
in  energy  and  self-command,  he  soon  repaired  the  con- 
sequences of  his  predecessor's  misconduct,  and,  among 
other  advantages,  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law  of 
Struthas,  with  his  wife,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Sardis.      Their  ransom  afforded  an   ample  supply  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops.     He  was  brought  over  by 
a  squadron  of  eight  galleys  which  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment sent  under  the  command  of  Ecdicus  at  the  request 
of  their  Ilhodian  partisans,  to  wrest  Rhodes  from  the 
sway   of   the    democratical   party   and   the  Athenians. 
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But  Ecdicus,  on  his  arrival  at  Cnidus,  found  that  the 
democratical  Rhodians  were  superior  to  their  adver- 
saries both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  their  naval  force 
doubled  his  own :  so  that  he  was  forced  to  remain 
inactive  at  Cnidus.  When  his  situation  became  known 
at  Sparta,  Teleutias  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Asia  with 
the  twelve  galleys  which  he  had  with  him  in  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  to  supersede  Ecdicus,  and  to  prosecute 
the  war,  in  Rhodes  or  elsewhere,  as  he  found  oppor- 
tunity. His  first  adventure,  after  he  had  taken  the 
command  at  Cnidus,  illustrates  the  complicated  relations 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Greek  politics  at  this  period. 
Teleutias,  whose  force  had  been  raised,  by  some  ad- 
ditions which  it  received  at  Samos,  to  seven  and  twenty 
galleys,  on  his  way  from  Cnidus  to  Rhodes,  fell  in  with 
a  squadron  of  ten,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  Eva- 
goras,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia,  their 
ally,  and  the  enemy  of  Sparta,  whose  admiral  never- 
theless destroyed  or  captured  the  whole. 

The  Athenians  now  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  their  Rhodian  friends,  and  sent  Thrasy- 
bulus  —  the  hero  of  Phyle  —  with  forty  galleys  to 
check  the  operations  of  Teleutias.  But  Thrasybulus, 
on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  found  that  the  democratical 
party  did  not  need  protection,  while  their  adversaries 
were  in  possession  of  a  stronghold,  from  which  —  espe- 
cially as  Teleutias  was  at  hand  —  he  could  not  hope  to 
dislodge  them.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  might 
render  more  important  services  to  the  commonwealth 
in  the  north  of  the  iEgean,  and  the  Hellespont,  where 
he  would  have  no  enemy  to  encounter  on  the  sea. 
Sailing  therefore  first  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  com- 
posed the  feud  of  the  two  Odrysian  princes,  Amadocus 
and  Seuthes,  and  engaged  them  both  in  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Athens :  a  step  toward  the  revival  of  the 
Athenian  influence  in  the  Greek  cities,  on  the  coast 
of  their  dominions.  Seuthes,  it  appears,  was  willing 
to  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  he 
proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and,  throwing  his  weight  into 
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the  scale  of  the  democratical  party,  established  its  pre- 
dominance,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Athenian  interest; 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  restore  a  main  source  of 
the  Athenian  revenue,  the  duty  of  a  tenth  on  vessels 
coming  out  of  the   Euxine.      Before  he   quitted  the 
Bosporus,  he  also  brought  over  Chalcedon  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.     On  his  return  he  stopt  at  Mitylene,  the 
only  town  in  Lesbos  in  which  the   Spartan  influence 
was  not  predominant.      Here  he  formed  a  little  army 
with  about  400  of  his  own  men,  some  exiles  who  had 
taken  refuge   in   Mitylene    from  various  parts  of  the 
island,  and  a  body  of  Mitylensan  volunteers    and  led 
them  against  Methymna,  which  was  held  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  Therimachus,  who  met  him  en  the 
frontier  with  a  small  force  similarly  composed  of  soldiers 
from  his  own  galleys,  Methymnaeans,  and  Mitylena?an 
exiles      An  engagement  followed,  in  which  Therima- 
chus was  defeated  and  slain  ;    and  Thrasybulus  now 
reduced  several  of   the   Lesbian   towns,   and    collected 
much  plunder  from  the  lands  of  those  which  refused 
to  submit.     He  then  prepared  to  return  to  Rhodes; 
but  first  sailed  eastward  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia.     Here  his  career  was  abruptly 
terminated.      He    anchored    in    the    Eurymedon    near 
Aspendus,  where  he  obtained  a  supply  of  money.     But 
the  Aspendians,  exasperated  by  some  trespass  which  his 
men  had  committed  on  their  lands,  fell  upon  him  by 
night,  and  killed  him  in  his  tent.     Xenophon's  remark, 
that  he  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  very  good  man, 
may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  great  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  his  country  were  not  his  only 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  the 
suspicions  excited  against  him  were  wholly  unfounded.- 
The  flourishing  condition  to  which  Thrasybulus  had 
restored  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont,  excited 
uneasiness  at  Sparta;  and  though  Percyllidas  had  done 
all  that  was  expected  from  him,  the  government  readily 

i  See  above,  p.  £-12. 
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listened  to  the  proposals  of  Anaxibius,  who  had  some 
private  friends  in  the  college  of  ephors,  and  wished 
to  obtain  the  command  at  Abydus.  He  undertook, 
with  a  few  ships,  and  a  small  supply  of  money,  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  arms  in  that  quarter, 
and  obtained  three  galleys,  and  a  grant  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  raise  1000  mercenaries.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Hellespont  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  waged  a  suc- 
cessful war  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  subject  to 
Pharnabazus,  or  allied  to  Athens,  and  having  fitted  out 
three  more  galleys  at  Abydus,  did  much  damage  to  the 
Athenian  commerce.  The  Athenians  were  at  length 
induced  to  send  Iphicrates,  with  eight  galleys  and  about 
1200  targeteers,  mostly  those  who  had  served  under 
him  at  Corinth,  to  counteract  the  movements  of  Anax- 
ibius.  Iphicrates  took  a  position  in  the  Chersonesus 
opposite  Abydus,  and  some  time  was  spent  in  a  de- 
sultory warfare,  carried  on  by  small  parties,  which  were 
sent  over  on  marauding  adventures.  At  length  Iphi- 
crates obtained  information  that  Anaxibius  had  crossed 
the  mountains  with  his  mercenaries,  a  few  Lacedaemo- 
nian troops,  and  200  heavy  armed  Abydenians,  to  An- 
tandrus,  which  had  consented  to  receive  him.  Iphicrates 
expected  that,  after  leaving  a  garrison  there,  he  would 
return  by  the  same  road.  He  therefore  crossed  over  in 
the  night  to  a  lone  part  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  laid 
an  ambush  near  the  mountain  road  by  which  Anaxibius 
was  to  pass,  while,  by  his  orders,  the  galleys  which 
brought  him  across  sailed  up  the  straits,  as  if  on  one  of 
his  usual  excursions  for  gathering  money.  Anaxibius, 
who  heard  of  this  movement,  pursued  his  march  toward 
Abydus  with  the  greater  confidence,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  ambush,  as  he  was  descending  the  mountain 
with  his  Lacedaemonian  troops,  after  the  Abydenians 
had  already  reached  the  plain.  Anaxibius,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  enemy,  perceived  that  resistance  was  hope- 
less ;  for  his  column  could  not  have  formed  until  it  had 
descended  to  the  plain,  and  then  would  have  had  to 
charge  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.     He  therefore  bad 
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his  men  seek  their  safety  in  flight ;  for  himself,  he  said, 
his  part  was  to  die  there  ;  and,  calling  for  his  shield, 
fought  until  he  fell,  with  a  few  of  his  Spartan  com- 
panions.  The  rest  fled  in  disorder  to  Abydus  with  the 
loss  of  about  250  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  Athenians  m  the 
Hellespont  the  enemy  found  means  of  annoying   and 
threatening  them  at  home.    They  had  hitherto  mantamed 
a  peaceful  intercourse  with  iEgina;  but  the  Spartans 
now  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  island  for  the  purpose 
of  infesting  the  coasts  of  Attica.     The  ^ginetans  only 
wanted  permission  to  vent   their   hereditary  animosity 
against  their  ancient  enemy,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Eteonicus,  who  was  now  in  command  there,  began  a 
series  of  hostile  inroads,  which  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  send  a  body  of  heavy  armed  infantry  under  Pamphilus, 
who  occupied  a  fortified  post  in   the  island,   while  a 
squadron  of  ten  galleys  blockaded  the  coast.     But  Te- 
leutias,  who  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be  cruising 
among  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  levying  contributions, 
hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  ^ginetans,  came  to  then- 
relief    and  drove  off  the  blockading  squadron,  though 
Pamphilus  kept  possession  of  the  fort.     Teleutias  was 
soon  after  superseded  by  Hierax,  the  new  Spartan  admiral, 
and  returned  home.     At  his  embarkation,  he  received 
testimonies  of  esteem  and  affection  from  his  men,  which 
proved  that  he  possessed  at  least  one  quality  of  a  great 
commander.    Hierax  sailed  to  Rhodes,  leaving  Gorgopas, 
his  vice-admiral,  with  twelve  galleys  at  iEgina.     The 
Athenians  in  the  fort  were  soon  reduced  to  greater  straits 
than  the  iEginetans  in  the  city  j  and,  in  the  fifth  month 
after  their  arrival,  a  strong  squadron  was  sent  out  from 
Athens  to  carry  them   home.     The  excursions  of  the 
JEginetan  privateers,  who  were  supported  by  Gorgopas, 
were  now  renewed,  and  the  Athenians  ordered  Eunomus 
with  thirteen  galleys,  to  repress  them.      In  the  mean- 
while the  Spartan  government  had  resumed  its  project 
of  attaining  its  object  by  means  of  negotiation,  and  once 
more  sent  out  Antalcidas,  as  the  person  whose  influence 
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with  Tiribazus  would  open  the  readiest  access  to  the 
Persian  court,  as  Admiral  in  the  room  of  Hierax.  An- 
talcidas  was  escorted  to  Ephesus  by  Gorgopas  and  his 
squadron,  and  on  his  arrival  sent  Gorgopas  with  ten 
galleys  back  to  iEgina.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
which' joined  him  at  Ephesus,  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenant  Nicolochus,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  on  more  important  business  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes. 

Gorgopas  on  his  return  fell  in  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  under  Eunomus,  and  was  chased  by  him  into 
the  port  of  iEgina,  where  he  arrived  a  little  before  sunset. 
Eunomus  sailed  away  soon  after  dark,  with  a  light  in  the 
stern  of  his  galley,  to  keep  his  squadron  together.  Gor- 
gopas, whose  men  in  the  meanwhile  had  landed  and  re- 
freshed themselves,  now  embarked  again,  and  pushed 
across  the  gulf  in  the  enemy's  wake,  guided  by  his  light, 
with  every  precaution  for  suppressing  or  weakening  the 
usual  sounds  of  galleys  in  motion.  At  cape  Zoster,  as 
the  Athenians  were  landing,  the  silence  of  the  night  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  after  a  short 
engagement  by  moonlight,  Gorgopas  captured  four  of 
their  galleys;  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  Piraeus. 
But  not  long  after,  Chabrias,  having  been  sent  with  a 
squadron  of  ten  galleys  and  800  targeteers  to  the  aid 
of  Evagoras,  landed  by  night  on  iEgina,  and  posted  his 
targeteers  in  an  ambush.  The  next  day  according  to 
a  preconcerted  plan,  a  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry 
which  had  come  over  with  him  under  the  command  of 
Deimaenatus,  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Gorgopas  marched  to  meet  them  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  muster  and  passing  by  the  ambuscade  was  routed 
and  fell  in  the  action,  with  some  other  Spartans  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  of  the  other  troops.  By 
this  victory  the  Attic  commerce  was  for  a  time  freed 
from  annoyance ;  for  though  Eteonicus  still  remained  in 
iEgina,  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  seamen,  and  therefore 
could  exert  no  authority. 

In  this  emergency  Teleutias  was  sent  to  take  the  com 
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mand.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  men, 
who  had  already  served  under  him,  and  expected  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  pay.  He  however  called  them  together, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  brought  no  money  with 
him,  and  that  they  had  no  resource  to  look  to  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  necessities,  but  their  own  activity  and  courage. 
It  was  best  that  they  should  not  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  favour  either  of  Greek  or  barbarian,  but  should 
provide  for  themselves  at  the  enemy's  expense.  The 
men  expressed  entire  confidence  in  his  guidance,  and 
promised  to  obey  all  his  commands.  That  very  night, 
after  they  had  ended  their  evening  meal,  he  ordered  them 
to  embark  with  a  day's  provision,  and  with  twelve  gal- 
leys crossed  the  gulf  toward  Piraeus.  When  they  were 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  harbour,  they  rested  till 
daybreak,  and  then  sailed  in.  Xenophon  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  Teleutias  from  the  charge  of  rashness, 
for  having  undertaken  such  an  adventure  with  so  small 
a  force.  But  the  event  itself  seems  sufficient  to  exculpate 
him.  He  had  no  object  but  plunder  in  view,  and 
might  safely  calculate  on  overpowering  all  the  resistance 
that  could  be  opposed  to  such  an  unexpected  attack.  He 
gave  orders  to  strike  none  but  the  ships  of  war  which 
might  be  lying  in  the  harbour,  to  capture  as  many  mer- 
chant vessels,  as  could  be  conveniently  taken  in  tow,  and 
to  carry  away  as  many  prisoners  as  could  be  taken  from 
the  rest.  Not  only  were  these  orders  executed  with  ala- 
crity and  success,  but  some  of  his  men,  landing  on  the 
quay,  seized  some  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  who 
were  assembled  there,  and  hurried  them  on  board.  While 
the  military  force  of  Athens  marched  down  to  the  relief 
of  Piraeus,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  he 
made  his  retreat  from  the  harbour,  sent  three  or  four  of 
his  galleys  with  the  prizes  to  JEgina,  and  with  the  rest 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Sunium.  He  made 
the  more  captures  on  his  way,  as  his  squadron,  having 
been  seen  to  issue  from  the  port  of  Athens,  was  believed 
to  be  friendly.  At  Sunium  he  found  a  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  corn,  and  other  valuable  cargoes,  with  which 
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he  sailed  away  to  iEgina.  The  produce  of  this  adventure 
yielded  a  month's  pay  to  the  men,  raised  their  spirits, 
and  increased  their  devotion  for  their  commander,  who 
continued  to  employ  them  in  this  predatory  warfare : 
the  only  kind  to  which  his  small  force  was  adequate. 

The  Athenians  however  still  retained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  Hellespont,  where  Nicolochus,  who  after  the  de- 
parture of  Antalcidas  had  sailed  northward  with  five 
and  twenty  galleys,  was  blockaded  at  Abydus  by  an 
Athenian  squadron  of  two  and  thirty,  which  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Chersonesus,  under 
the  command  of  Diotimus  and  Iphicrates.  But  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  completely  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Antalcidas,  who  returned  in  387  with  Tiribazus 
from  the  Persian  court,  where  he  had  been  treated  with 
marks  of  distinguished  favour  by  Artaxerxes,  and  had 
fully  succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  having 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  aid  Sparta  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  until  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  should  accept  a 
peace  to  be  dictated  in  the  king's  name  on  terms  pre- 
viously arranged  between  him  and  the  Spartan  am- 
bassador. Being  informed  of  the  situation  of  Nicolochus, 
he  proceeded  by  land  to  Abydus,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  blockaded  squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  out  in 
the  night,  after  having  deceived  the  enemy  by  a  report, 
that  he  had  received  an  invitation,  from  Chalcedon,  and 
was  going  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Athenians  toward  the  north,  but  stopt  at 
Percope  until  they  had  passed,  and  then  returned  to 
Abydus,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  squadron 
of  twenty  galleys  which  was  on  its  way  from  Sicily  and 
Italy.  But  before  it  arrived  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  eight  Athenian  galleys,  which  Thrasy- 
bulus  (of  Colyttus)  was  bringing  from  Thrace  to  the 
Hellespont.  Having  put  to  sea  with  twelve  of  his 
fastest  vessels,  he  lay  in  wait  in  a  retired  situation  until 
the  enemy  had  sailed  by.  He  then  issued  from  his 
lurking  place,  overtook,  and  captured  the  whole  squa- 
dron.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  reinforced,  not  only  by 
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the  Syracusan  and  Italian  galleys,  but  by  others  from 
Ionia/  and  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had 
gone  up  to  court  to  marry  the  king  s  daughter  Apama, 
and  had  left  his  government  under  the  charge  of  Ano- 
barzanes,  who  was  connected  with  Antalcidas  by  an 
ancient  bond  of  hospitality.  These  additions  raised  his 
fleet  to  eighty  sail,  and  gave  him  the  complete  command 
of  the  sea,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  divert  the  com- 
merce of  the  Euxine  from  Athens  into  the  ports  of  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  , 

The  Athenians  now  saw  themselves  not  only  exposed 
to  constant  annoyance  from  iEgina,  but  in  danger  of 
falling  again  under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  losing 
all  the  benefit  of  Conon's  victory.    They  were  therefore 
heartily  desirous  of    an    honourable  peace.     But   the 
Spartans,  who  had  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  Orcho- 
menus,  and  another  at  Lechseum,  and  were  kept  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  their  allies,  to  protect  the  weak,  and 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  disaffected,  were  no  less 
tired  of  the  war.     The  Argives  also,  seeing  that  their 
subterfuges  would  in  future  be  of  no  avail,  but  that  they 
must  reckon  on  bearing  their  share  of  the  evils ,  aT war 
no  longer  wished  to  protract  it.     Most  of   th e  other 
states  were  probably  still  more  anxious  for  the  termi- 
nation of  a  contest  from  which  they  could  expect  no 
advantage.     When  therefore  Tiribazus,  in  his  master  s 
name,  summoned  a  congress  of  deputies  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  which   he    was  commissioned   to    announce 
all  the  belligerents  readily  sent  their  ministers  to  attend 
it.     In  the  presence  of  this  assembly  Tiribazus,  having 
shown  the  royal  seal,  read  his  master's  decree,  which 
ran  in  the  following  imperial  style. 

King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  right  that  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Clazomen*  and  Cyprus 
should  belong  to  himself;  but  that  all  the  other  Greek 
cities,  both  small  and  great,  should  be  left  independent 
with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Seyms,  and 
that  these  should  as  of  old  belong  to  the  Athenians.  If 
any  state  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,   I  will  make  war 
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against  it,  with  those  who  consent  to  these  terms,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money. 

The  treaty  founded  on  these  conditions  was  ratified 
by  all  the  parties  almost  without  opposition.  A  little 
delay  arose  from  the  Thebans,  who  were  reluctant  to 
part  with  the  sovereignty  they  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  many  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  wished,  for  the 
sake  of  at  least  retaining  their  pretensions,  to  ratify  in 
the  name  of  all  the  other  Boeotians.  But  Agesilaus, 
who  was  charged  to  receive  the  oath  of  their  ministers, 
refused  to  accept  it  in  this  form,  and  required  them 
strictly  to  conform  to  the  Persian  ordinance,  and  ex- 
pressly to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  all  other 
states;  and  when  the  envoys  alleged  that  they  were 
not  authorised  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  bad 
them  return  home  for  fresh  instructions,  and  inform 
their  fellow-citizens  that,  if  they  resisted,  they  would 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty.  But,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  their  answer,  he  prevailed  on  the 
ephors  to  let  him  immediately  enforce  compliance  with 
the  sword,  and  proceeding  to  Tegea,  began  to  make 
active  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Bceotia.  The 
effect  of  these  hostile  demonstrations  perhaps  disap- 
pointed his  secret  wishes  :  for  before  his  forces  were 
collected,  the  Theban  envoys  returned,  and  reported 
the  submission  of  Thebes.  One  impediment  to  the 
general  peace  still  remained.  The  governments  of 
Corinth  and  Argos  did  not  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  treaty  to  alter  the  relations  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  them  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Agesi- 
laus threatened  them  with  war,  that  they  consented, 
the  one  to  dismiss,  and  the  other  to  withdraw,  the 
Argive  garrison  from  Corinth.  Its  departure  was  at- 
tended by  an  immediate  reaction  in  the  state  of  the 
Corinthian  parties.  The  authors  of  the  massacre  know- 
ing themselves  to  be  generally  odious  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  thought  themselves  no  longer  safe  at  home,  and 
left  the  city.  Most  of  them  found  refuge  at  Athens, 
where  they  met  with  a  much  more  honorable  reception 
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.han  thev  deserved.  The  exiles  of  the  opposite  faction 
trre-UeT  and  their  return  dissolved  the  un.cn 
wS,  Trgos,  and  restored  the  influence  of  Sparta,  and 
the  oligarchical  institutions. 

Tin!  treaty,  which  was  long  celebrated  under  the 
,am     of  'he^peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  undoubtedly  a 
maTerp  ece  of  policy,  nor  does  it  appear  to  deserve  the 
c  n'urT  which  \t  incurred  from  the  Attic  orators  and 
from  Plutarch,  and  which  has  been  repea ted  by  some 
modern  writers,  as  a  breach  of  political  morality     Sparta 
Tn  her  transactions  with  Persia  during  the  Pelopon 
nesian  war,  had  more  than  once  acknowkdged  t^Utie 
of  the  Persian  king  to  the  dominion   of  the   Asiatic 
Greeks ;  she  had  never  pledged  herself  to  maintain  their 
independence ;  and  even  if  she  had  done  so,  the  revxval 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  and  its  junoir wtth 
that  of  Persia,   would  have  afforded  a  fair  plea  for 
receding  from  an  engagement  which  she  was  no  longer 
aWe  to  fulfil.     The  clause  in  favour  of  Athens  was 
.erhaps  only  designed  to  excite  jealousy  niM 
between  Athens  and  the  hated  Boeotians.     It  has  been 
attributed  to  a  deeper  policy  ;  it  has  been  considW  as 
a  device,  by  which  Sparta  reserved  a  pretext  for  e lnding 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  she  rigorously  «- 
forced  in  the  case  of  other  states.'     But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  exception  expressly  made  concerning  the 
three  islands  which  Athens  was  allowed  to  retain   could 
have  been  needed,  or  if  needful  could  have  availed  as  a 
colour  under  which  Sparta,  while  she  stnpt  Ihebes  oi 
her  sovereignty  in  Boeotia,   might  keep  possession  of 
Messenia  and  the  subject  districts  of  Laconia.     Sparta 
did  not  permit  a  question  to  be  raised  on  this  point. 
She  was  constituted  the  interpreter  of  the  treaty  ;  she 
expounded  it  by  the  rule,  not  of  reason   but  of  might, 
with  the  sword  in  hand,  and  the  power  of  Persia  at  her 
back.     And  thus  the  peace  of  Antalcidas    which  pro- 
fessed to  establish  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states 
subjected  them  more  than  ever  to  the  will  ot  one.     It 
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was  not  in  this  respect  only  that  appearances  were  con- 
trary to  the  real  state  of  things.  The  position  of  Sparta, 
though  seemingly  strong,  was  artificial  and  precarious ; 
while  the  majestic  attitude  in  which  the  Persian  king 
dictated  terms  to  Greece,  disguised  a  profound  con- 
sciousness, that  his  throne  subsisted  only  by  sufferance, 
and  that  its  best  security  was  the  disunion  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  assumed  so  lordly  an  air. 


APPENDIX. 


I.     ON    THE    DEVELOPEMENT    OF    THE    SPARTAN 
CONSTITUTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  History,  in 
which  (Ippendix  I.)  several  works  relating  to  the  Spartan 
Ton  tititionP  were  mentioned,  another  has  appeared  in  Ger 
SnTnv  which  may  be  classed  with  the  most  valuable  on  the 
Z2c  Its  tide  is:  Die  Spartaniscke  Staats-verfassung  m 
"TLuickelung  und  ikrem  VerfalU  von  Dr.J^H  Heinnck 
Lachmann.  Breslau.  1836.  Though  it  was  Pf^  ^  « 
the  year,  it  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  be  not.ced  in ^the 
precedin-  pa-es.  But  several  readers  may  be  interested  in  an 
Cunt  of  the  author's  views  on  some  of  the  more  difficult 
and  Important  questions  which  have  been  already  discussed  in 

^rfotmltnThis  theory  is  laid  in  an  Introduction  on 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  religions,  and  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Tonians,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Mmyan's,  and  of  the  Achats,  including  an  inquiry  m  to 
the  legends  of  the  Pelopids,  and  of  the   Trojan  war      (With 
respect°  to  the  historical  substance  of  the  latter  legend,  he  adopts 
"  £  -pothesis  proposed  by  Voelcker  in  a  G™*?.^^ 
which  seems  not  to  differ  very  widely  in  its  leading  features 
from  the  view  taken  of  the  same  subject  in  this  h  story.)      Ihe 
xnain  object  of  these  preliminary  investigations  is  to  ascert  m 
the  state  of  Laconia  before  the   Dorian  invasion.      And  the 
result  to  which  he  conducts  the  reader  is,  that  the  population 
was  at  that  time  composed  of  Pelasgians,  (Leleges),   Minyans, 
mI   Achlns.      Rejecting  the   story  of   the  Minyan  colony 
f I  Lenrnos,  as  a  fiction  invented  to  connect  two  independent 
faX  he  considers  the  Minyans  as  the  people  which  preceded 
the  Achats  in  the  possession  of  Laconia,  whe ,e   f^ 
reduced  the  aboriginal  Pelasgians  to  bondage.      The  Achats, 
on  te  other  hand*  he  conceives  to  have  been  settled  there  but 
a  few   venerations  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dorians,  and  in 
Lmpamtively  small  numbers.     They  were  never  masters  of 
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the  whole  land,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Dorians  became  so; 
but  only  exercised  a  kind  of  hegemony  over  the  Minyan  cities. 
Their  seat  of  government  was  Amyclae,  which  at  an  earlier 
epoch  had  sent  out  a  Minyan  colony  to  Sparta.  This  state  of 
things  rendered  it  easy  for  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  their 
numerical  weakness,  to  dislodge  the  Achjeans,  who  were  almost 
entirely  expelled.  The  conquerors  occupied  Sparta  (the  /x6\is 
properly  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  four  Kw/xai)  and 
were  supported  by  the  tribute  which  they  received  from  the  lie- 
lots,  the  cultivators  of  the  eAos,  or  level  tract  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  from  Sparta  down  to  the  sea,  who  for  some  time  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  personal  freedom,  and  the  possession 
and  property  of  their  lands  subject  to  this  charge,  and  may 
therefore  be  compared  with  the  Attic  'yeu/iopoi  before  Solon. 
With  regard  to  the  other  Laconian  cities,  the  Dorians  merely 
stepped  into  the  place  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  Achaeans. 

Dr.  Lachmann's  view  of  the  developement  of  the  Spartan 
constitution  mainly  depends  on  his  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Spartan  tribes  were  formed,  and  gradually  united 
together.  The  original  Dorian  nation,  according  to  him,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  Hylleans.  These,  in  their  wanderings  north 
of  Olympus,  associated  themselves  with  a  portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian or  Macednian  people,  who  formed  the  second  tribe, 
the  Dymanas.  The  third  tribe,  the  Pamphylians,  was  com- 
posed of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  the  conquerors  on 
their  expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  The  Dorian  and  the  Attic 
Tetrapolis  are  both  considered  as  vestiges  of  the  period  when 
there  were  but  two  tribes,  as  the  Asiatic  Hexapolis  is  supposed 
to  have  represented  the  three.  But  these  tribes  were  at  first 
very  imperfectly  united  to  each  other,  and  were  distinguished 
by  a  great  disparity  of  political  rights.  The  two  elder  tribes 
were  governed  each  by  its  own  king  and  senate,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  conquest  that  the  king  of  the  Dy manes  was 
admitted  to  a  complete  equality  of  rank  and  power  with  the 
king  of  the  Hylleans,  and  that  the  legend  arose  which  repre- 
sented both  the  royal  houses  as  springing  from  the  Heracleid 
Aristodemus.  But  the  prytanis  of  the  third  tribe  strove  in 
vain  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  the  other  two  ;  its  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  are  indicated  by  the  story  of  the  regent  Theras, 
the  head  of  the  JEgeids  (who  belonged  to  this  tribe),  and  of 
the  Minyans,  who  were  banished  from  Laconia  because  they 
aspired  to  the  royal  dignity.  The  distance  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  Hylleans  and  the  Dymanes  is  marked  by 
the  tradition  reported  by  Isocrates  :  that  the  Spartan  Dorians 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2C00  (10CG  families  for  each  tribe). 
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Like  the  others  however  ft  had  its  gerusia,  which  deliberated 
apart  on  its  particular  interests. 

The  weakness  of  the  invaders  rendered  it  necessary,  very 
soon  after  their  settlement  at  Sparta,  to  confer  a  limited  fran- 
chise on  a  commonalty  composed  of  the  natives,  who  were 
gathered  round  them  in  the  four  boroughs,  or  suburbs,  Pitana, 
Mesoa,  Cynosura,  and  Limna,  to  which  L.  conceives  the  name 
of  Lacedaemon  was  properly  applied.  The  name  of  Spartans 
belonged  originally  and  properly  to  the  Dorians  of  the  Old 
Town  (the  '6/xoioi) ;  but  they  were  included  in  the  appellation 
of  Lacedaemonians,  which  was  the  official  description  of  the 
whole  people.  With  the  aid  of  this  commonalty  the  Spartans 
reduced  the  rest  of  the  helots  to  servitude,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  property  in  the  land  which  they  tilled,  and  established 
their  dominion  in  the  rest  of  Laconia.  But  the  newly  enfran- 
chised commoners  (j/eo5a/xciSets)  were  not  all  immediately  pro- 
vided with  landed  property,  and  therefore  could  not  for  a  long 
time  exercise  their  political  rights,  which  required  that  their 
subsistence  should  be  independent  of  all  industrious  occu- 
pations. Their  wants  were  supplied  by  the  conquest  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  were  the  real  motive  of  the  Messenian  wars.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
the  Spartan  tribes,  and  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the 
disorders  of  that  period  of  discord  and  anarchy  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  The  object 
of  his  institutions  was  to  unite  the  two  orders  —  the  Lace- 
daemonian commonalty  and  the  Spartan  peers  —  more  closely 
together,  and  to  abolish  the  distinctions  by  which  the  peers  of 
the  three  tribes  were,  separated  from  one  another.  For  this 
purpose  he  formed  one  common  senate  out  of  the  three  bodies 
which  had  before  deliberated  apart  —  though  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Hermippus  in  Plutarch  Lye.  5.  that  Lycurgus 
communicated  his  plans  to  twenty  persons,  leads  L.  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  senates  of  the  two  elder  tribes  had  pre- 
viously been  assembled  together  for  public  consultations  — 
and  made  the  kings,  who  before  had  presided  each  over  the 
senate  of  his  own  tribe,  members  of  the  common  one.  The 
origin  of  the  ephoralty,  which  was  peculiar  to  Sparta  and  her 
colonies,  belongs  to  the  period  before  Lycurgus.  The  name 
ephor  is  connected,  not  with  the  verb  dpdw,  but  with  e&opia 
which  is  explained  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  p.  204.,  as  equivalent 
to  ayopa,  rj  avvoSos  r/  -rrphs  t<hs  '6pois  yivon4vi)  rwv  doriry enovwv, 
ov  ol  'ofiopoi  dfjiov  avvtSvTfs  TTfpl  twv  KOivdv  i§ov\evomo,  as  in 
Rome  the  forum  lav  between  the  two  most  ancient  settlements 
on  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol.  In  Sparta  there  were  five 
such  icpopiai,  which  were  the  places  where  civil  justice  was 
VOL.  IV.  G  G 
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administered.  This  was  one  of  the  royal  functions;  but  when 
the  kings  ceased  to  be  considered  merely  as  chiefs  each  of  a 
tribe,  and  belonged  equally  to  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  people, 
they  appointed  five  magistrates  —  hence  called  ephors — as 
their  substitutes  in  this  part  of  their  office,  only  perhaps  re- 
serving the  more  important  causes  and  appeals  in  all  causes 
for  their  own  cognizance.  Lycurgus  united  the  ephors  in  one 
college,  transferred  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  people,  and 
made  all  the  electors  eligible,  while  the  senate  remained  open 
only  to  the  peers.  L.  totally  rejects  the  story  of  the  partition 
of  land  made  by  Lycurgus,  which  he  supposes  arose  from  that 
which  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia. 

This  conquest,  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  assigning  a  piece 
of  land  for  every  freeman,  raised  the  number  of  the  active 
citizens  (the  Sa/u,c65eis)  who  shared  the  Spartan  education,  and 
had  a  place  at  the  public  tables,  to  9000  families.  So  that  the 
commoners,  who  were  equally  distributed  among  the  three 
tribes,  forming  twenty  houses  out  of  the  thirty  in  each  obe 
doubled  the  number  of  the  nobles.  To  guard  against  the 
effects  of  this  preponderance  in  the  numbers  of  the  inferior 
order,  the  nobles  introduced  a  measure  which  so  limited  the 
powers  of  the  popular  assembly  as  to  reduce  its  deliberative 
capacity  to  a  mere  shadow.  It  was  only  permitted  to  listen 
and  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  senate,  which  was  not  even 
bound  to  obtain  this  sanction  for  its  decrees.  These  proceed- 
ings having  thus  sunk  into  an  empty  form,  must  be  supposed 
soon  to  have  fallen  into  disuse;  and  the  election  of  magistrates 
became  the  only  kind  of  business  for  which  the  assembly  met. 
That  the  nobles  were  abie  to  carry  such  a  measure,  and  as  it 
seems  without  a  struggle,  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  own 
hereditary  ascendancy,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  victorious 
and  popular  king  Polydorus,  to  whom  so  many  citizens  were 
indebted  for  the  estates  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  their 
dormant  franchise,  and  partly  to  the  compensation  which  the 
lower  order  received  in  the  growing  power  of  the  ephors, 
who  began  to  be  considered  as  its  representatives.  From 
these  premises  our  author  deduces  a  new  and  important  pro- 
position :  that  the  eKKKr)j'ia  of  Sparta,  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
and  other  historians,  is  not  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  only 
that  of  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  the  ephors,  and  others  who, 
he  supposes,  may  have  amounted  in  all  to  about  seventy  per- 
sons ;  for  (with  Tittmann)  he  interprets  Xenophon's  us  rea- 
aapaKovra,  Hell.  iii.  3.  5,  not  as  the  whole  sum,  but  as  the 
remaining  part,  and  considers  this  enumeration  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  iKK\r)(ria,  which  was  the  same  body  as  the  €/ckA7JtoI, 
the  TeA7j,  —  Hpxovres,  or  apxai,  who  are  sometimes  named  in 
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its  stead.  The  fjuKpa  eKKXrjcria  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Hell, 
iii.  3.  8.  was  composed  of  the  senate  and  ephors  only.  As 
the  power  of  the  ephors  depended  upon  this  aristocratical  as- 
sembly, it  was  constantly  exercised  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cratical interests,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  college  was 
taken  from  the  lower  order.  Thus  the  ephoralty,  notwith- 
standing its  democratical  origin,  became  the  firmest  pillar  of 
the  aristocratical  institutions. 


This  short  abstract  is  of  course  not  designed  to  put  the 
reader  in  complete  possession  of  the  author's  views,  much  less 
to  give  any  notion  of  his  proofs  and  illustrations,  which  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  work  itself.  His  investigation  is  con- 
ducted throughout  in  a  spirit  of  sober  and  sagacious  criticism, 
which  renders  it  highly  instructive  and  interesting,  even  where 
it  may  fail  to  convince.  The  reader  however  may  expect  to 
be  informed  how  far  this  new  view  of  the  subject  has  modified 
that  which  has  been  taken  in  this  history.  And  the  following 
observations  are  chiefly  intended  to  gratify  this  curiosity. 

Laehmann's  account  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  though 
in  itself  highly  probable,  and  consistent  with  historical  analogy, 
especially  with  that  of  Roman  history,  which  apparently  sug- 
gested it,  seems  to  assume  too  many  propositions  which  rest 
on  very  slight  or  ambiguous  evidence,  and  to  reject  too  much 
of  the  opinion  commonly  received  among  the  ancients  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  affected  by  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
The  traces  to  which  he  refers,  of  those  conflicts  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  taken  place  among  the  three  tribes,  are  too  faint 
to  satisfy  us  of  their  existence  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Isocrates, 
as  to  the  number  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  the  less  to  be 
relied  on,  as  it  omits  the  third  tribe.  Yet  this  is  the  main 
foundation  of  the  hypothesis  about  the  rise  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian commonalty,  which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  force 
of  the  original  settlers  is  raised  but  a  little  higher.  Whatever 
were  the  means  which  enabled  them  to  overpower  the  Achasans 
on  their  first  arrival,  might  have  sufficed  for  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  country,  without  any  communication  of 
the  franchise.  The  mode  of  this  communication  also  raises 
some  difficulties  for  which  we  find  no  explanation  provided. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  principle  which  led  the  Dorians 
to  form,  first  their  Macedonian  allies,  and  then  the  adventurers 
who  joined  them  in  their  expedition  against  Peloponnesus, 
into  a  distinct  tribe,  should  have  prevented  them  from  ad- 
mitting the  Lacedaemonians  into  any  of  the  three.  But  it  is 
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especially  improbable  that  these  new  citizens  should  have  been 
equally  distributed  among  tribes  so  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
differing  so  widely  in  rank.  And  again  if  with  respect  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  commonalty  the  three  tribes  were  considered 
as  all  on  one  level,  then  we  should  not  have  expected  that  the 
unendowed,  and  therefore  imperfectly  enfranchised  citizens. 
who  could  have  had  no  prospect  of  such  a  provision  as  after 
the  conquest  of  Messenia  enabled  them  to  exercise  their  pri- 
vileges, should  have  been  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
noble  tribes  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest.  The  peers, 
according  to  Lachmann's  view,  were  not  an  oligarchical,  but 
an  aristocratical  body.  The  account  which  has  been  given  in 
this  volume  of  Cinadon's  plot,  rests  upon  the  other  hypothesis. 
Lachmann  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  no  real  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  Spartans  to  the  lower  orders,  with 
whom  they  were  the  object  of  such  violent  hatred,  but  only 
that  there  was  at  Sparta  a  secret,  democratical —  revolutionary 
party,  which  the  sight  of  Athenian  liberty  had  made  discon- 
tented with  its  inferior  position.  This  is  a  conjecture,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  Sparta  and  Athens  had  been 
standing  toward  each  other,  appears  less  probable  than  the 
explanation  proposed  in  this  volume.  The  intercourse  with 
Athens,  such  as  it  was,  to  which  L.  attributes  these  great 
effects,  was  confined  to  Spartans  of  the  highest  rank.  On  the 
other  hand  we  do  not  think  the  passages  which  he  cites  from 
Isocrates  and  Plato,  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  connected  with 
some  changes  in  the  distribution  of  landed  property.  Both 
(Panath.  p.  287.  and  Leg.  iii.  p.  684.)  may  be  very  well  in- 
terpreted as  relating  to  the  period  after  Lycurgus.  As  to  that 
of  Isocrates,  little  is  gained  for  Lachmann's  argument,  if  this 
be  denied.  For  the  eulogist  of  Sparta  in  the  Panathenaicus 
not  only  asserts  that  no  one  could  produce  an  instance  of  a 
yrjs  avadaa-fios  at  Sparta,  but  claims  for  it  an  exemption  from 
the  civil  discord  {gtoois)  which  had  afflicted  all  other  Greek 
cities  :  and  this  assertion,  if  referred  to  the  period  before  Ly- 
curgus, so  directly  contradicts  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity  which  Lachmann  himself  adopts,  that  it  would  de- 
prive the  others  of  all  title  to  credit. 

Still  less  can  we  be  satisfied  with  his  view  of  the  Spartan 
6/c«A.7j(Tto.  He  observes  that  the  name  given  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people  in  the  rhatra  of  Lycurgus  is  aireWa,  that  Hero- 
dotus calls  it  aXia,  which  was  the  ordinary  Dorian  term,  and 
that  at  Syracuse  a  select  meeting  of  the  principal  men  was 
called  iaK\i]Tvs.  {4<xk\7]tvs,  t}  tu>u  i^x^v  crwatfyoitm,  iv  'Svpa- 
uovoais.   Hesych.)      But  this  does  not  seem  quite  sufficient  to 
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render  it  probable  that  the  term  iKKXycrla  should  have  been 
applied  at  Sparta  to  the  assembly  of  the  magistrates,  still  less 
that  it  should  have  been  used  in  this  sense  by  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  without  any  qualification  to  apprise  their  readers 
of  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  the  eKKArtcria  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  Lachmann  produces  a  number  of  instances 
from  these  historians,  in  which  the  Spartan  iKKXijuia  is  repre- 
sented as  deliberating  and  discussing  various  questions  of  state 
policy  ;  a  privilege  expressly  taken  away  from  it  by  the  rhetra 
of  Polydorus.  He  however  seems  to  admit  that  all  these 
descriptions  may  be  referred  to  the  TeAjj  &pxcvres,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  common  notion  were  in  fact  the  only  speakers 
in  every  assembly  ;  but  he  conceives  that  this  supposition  is  in 
itself  too  improbable  to  be  admitted.  He  thinks  that  the 
commonalty  could  not  have  been  so  often  present  at  such  con- 
sultations, without  gradually  enlarging  its  pretensions ;  and 
that  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  rise  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ephors.  Even  the 
Athenian  council,  he  observes,  did  not  deliberate  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people. 

Beginning  with  this  last  remark,  we  would  observe  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  council  were 
public  ;  and,  if  Lachmann's  conjecture  be  right,  that  the  Spar- 
tans pointed  out  by  Cinadon  in  the  market-place  constituted 
an  iKKhrjaia,  the  case  would  seem  to  have  been  the  same  at 
Sparta :  for  there  were  4000  persons  of  inferior  rank  present 
there  at  the  same  time.  One  strong  objection  to  his  hypo- 
thesis arises  out  of  the  very  passages  of  Aristotle  which  he  cites 
to  prove  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  powers  of  the 
Spartan  assembly  were  confined.  Aristotle  mentions  as  one 
of  the  points  in  which  the  constitutions  of  Crete  and  of  Sparta 
resembled  each  other,  that  in  Crete  all  the  citizens  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  assembly,  but  it  had  no  power  except  that  of 
ratifying  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  senate  and  the  cosmi. 
(' EkkAt>(t ias  fiCTcxovat  w&rrtr  Kvpiix,  S5  ov8ev6s  i(TTii>,  ctAA.'  •/) 
(Tweir iipTjcpiaat  to  SS^avra  ro7s  "yepovai  na\  rots  Koa/xois.  Pol.  ii. 
7.  4.)  It  seems  clear  from  this  that  Aristotle  knew  of  no 
iKKXrjala,  either  in  Crete  or  at  Sparta,  except  an  assembly  of 
all  the  citizens  ;  and,  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  he  con- 
sidered the  Spartan  lKK\r}aia  as  similar  to  the  Cretan,  this 
doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  comparison  which  he  draws 
in  the  next  chapter  between  them  both  and  that  of  Carthage, 
which  differed  from  them  in  the  larger  powers  exercised  by 
the  people.  It  seems  impossible  that  Aristotle  could  have 
expressed  himself  in  this  manner  if  he  had  known  that  £i<K\ri<ria 
at  Sparta  signified  a  privy  council  of  about  seventy  persons. — 
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Again,  Lachmann  considers  the  term  Kpiveiv  which  Thucydides 
uses  (I.  87.)  in  speaking  of  the  Spartan  iicii\r)(ria,  (Kpivovai 
yap  fioij,  Kal  ov  i/^y)  as  inapplicable  to  the  popular  assembly  ; 
but  he  overlooks  what  appears  to  us  a  much  more  forcible 
obection,  arising  from  this  passage,  to  his  own  opinion :  the 
extreme  improbability  that  the  council  of  magistrates  should 
have  expressed  their  determinations  in  this  noisy  way,  rather 
than  by  a  silent  vote.  —  The  language  of  Xenophon  in  the 
passage  where  he  mentions  the  /xiKpa.  iKK\7)<ria,  instea.l  of  im- 
plying, as  Lachmann  thinks,  that  it  consisted  of  the  ephors  and 
the  senate,  seems  to  prove  that  it  included  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  and  therefore  most  probably  at  least  all  those  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  been  members  of  the  regular  €KKK7)cria. 
The  ephors,  he  says,  were  alarmed  ;  kcu  oi»5e  ttjv  piKpav  Ka\ov- 
fxivt)v  iicK\7)(riav  £u\Ae'|o»>Tes,  aAAa  ^vWeyd/xevoi  tvv  yepSvruv 
&\\os  &\\o9ev,  iSovXevaauro.  Hell.  iii.  3.  8.  We  hardly  see 
how  this  can  mean  anything  else,  than  that,  although  the 
senate  was  privately  assembled  by  the  ephors,  the  /xatpa  itc- 
KXrioia  was  not  convened.      It  was  therefore  a  larger  body. 

That  the  Spartan  assembly,  such  as  we  suppose  the  eK/cATjcto 
to  have  been,  should  have  remained  down  to  the  latest  times 
as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  as  in  the 
heroic  age,  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  but  in  itself  by  no 
means  incredible  ;  and  the  power  of  the  ephors,  instead  of 
being  inconsistent  with  it,  seems  to  afford  the  most  natural 
explanation  of  it,  both  according  to  Lachmann's  view  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  their  office,  and  according  to  that  which 
we  proposed  in  the  first  volume.  Between  these  views  indeed, 
it  will  be  seen,  there  is  very  little  difference :  both  are  opposed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  to  those  of  Mueller  and  Wachsmuth. 
Mueller's  notion  that  the  ephoralty  was  tlie  movable  element,  the 
principle  of  change  in  tlie  Spartan  constitution  (  Dorians  iii.  7. 
1.  7.)  seems  to  contradict  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  in 
which  it  appears  steadily  opposed  to  all  revolutionary  attempts, 
and  the  main  stay  of  the  oligarchical  or  aristocraiical  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  Wachsmuth's  inference  from  this 
fact,  that  the  ephors  were  chosen  from  the  privileged  class, 
seems  to  us  totally  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  Aristotle, 
Pol.  ii.  6.  14.  Wachsmuth  takes  the  2%tos  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  in  that  passage  for  the  peers.  But  we  do  not  see 
how  Aristotle  could  have  said  of  this  privileged  class  :  riavx^i 
yap  6  orjfxos  Sia.  to  perexw  ttjs  fieyicrTiis  apxys.  The  senate, 
though  filled  from  the  worthiest,  belonged  to  this  Srj/ios  no  less 
than  the  ephoralty  ;  and  rjavxd-fci  does  not  exclude  secrpt 
feelings  of  discontent,  but  only  the  outward  manifestation  of 
them  :   so  that  this  statement  would  not  be  at  variance  with 
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the  history  of  Cinadon's  plot,  though  the  Srjfios  included  the 
vvofj.dovis.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Thu- 
eydides  i.  143.  where  Pericles  says  of  the  discontented  allies 
of  Athens  :  ov  yap  Tjffvxdaovai  fx^j  iicavav  rjfxwv  ovtcov  eV  avrobs 
CTpareveiv  and  Pausanias  iii.  10.  1.  the  Corinthians  r6re  neP 
t$  'AyriaiXciov  Se'iLiari  fiavxafrp.  So  the  equivalent  phrases 
rpvxt-av  &yeu>,  t\(tvx^o.v  exfiy'  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  22.  Ecdicus, 
finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  democratical  Rhodians, 
fjovxiav  tfyw  iv  tj7  Kvidcp.  Lysias  Eratosth.  p.  127.  The 
patriots  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  overawed  by  Lysander,  oi 
fiev  avrov  iisvovres  r,avx'iav  elxov. 

As  in  the  Appendix  II.  to  Vol.  I.  we  ventured  to  offer 
some  conjectures  on  the  organisation  of  the  Spartan  army,  we 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  Lachmann's  opinion 
on  this  subject.  He  sets  out  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
i.  65.  (mentioned  Vol.  I.  p.  447.)  and  infers  from  it  with 
Mueller,  that  the  army  was  organised  according  to  the  divisions 
of  the  tribes;  but  observes,  that  the  syssitia,  of  which  Hero- 
dotus speaks,  cannot  have  been  the  greater  —  which  were  no 
way  connected  with  the  lochi  or  the  pentecostyes  —  but  the 
smaller  of  fifteen  men  each,  which  must  therefore,  he  thinks, 
have  been  originally,  as  well  as  the  triacades,  subdivisions  of 
the  tribes.  In  the  same  way  he  conceives  the  six  moras  to 
have  corresponded  to  the  three  tribes,  according  to  that  bipar- 
tition  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  finds  other  examples  in 
the  Dorian  and  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  and  in  the  Asiatic  hexa- 
polis.  The  six  Spartan  moras  he  supposes  to  have  formed  the 
cadres  of  the  army,  in  which  the  contingents  of  the  provincial 
towns  were  incorporated  :  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  only  when  they  were  thus  filled  up,  that  they  bore  the 
name  of  mora.  When,  as  at  Mantinea,  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  citizens  only,  the  Spartan  mora,  being  considered  only 
as  a  part  of  the  corps  properly  so  called,  was  termed  a  lochus ; 
and  when  the  whole  Spartan  force  was  brought  into  the  field, 
four  of  the  ordinary  lochi  were  thrown  into  one.  But  when 
only  a  part  of  it  was  called  out,  the  smaller  lochi  were  retained 
as  subdivisions  of  the  mora;  and  hence  he  would  account  for 
the  various  statements  as  to  the  strength  of  the  mora,  winch 
fluctuate  between  three  and  nine  hundred  men. 
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II.      ON    THE    DECREE    OF    CANNONUS. 

The  modern  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  decree  of  Can- 
nonus,  seem  all  to  have  agreed  in  the  supposition,  that  one  of 
its  main  objects  was,  in  cases  where  there  were  several  defend- 
ants charged  with  the  offence  described  in  it,  to  give  each  the 
benefit  of  a  separate  trial.  Schneider,  in  his  note  on  the 
Hellenics,  1.  7.  21,  endeavours  to  accommodate  the  allusion 
in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  1089,  to  this  supposed  purport  of  the 
decree.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  this  was  not  the  poet's  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  young  man  is  only  comparing  his  plight  to 
that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  was 
placed  at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side.  In  this  sense 
the  Greek  scholiast,  though  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly 
understood  the  passage.  He  says  :  tyhcpurfxa  ye  ypdcpet  icare- 
XOfJiesov  afx.(f)0Te pud ey  airoAoyeTaBcu  rhv  Kar'  elaayyeAiav  airo- 
Kpiv6/Mevov.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  Hesychius  meant 
anything  else,  —  though  he  uses  the  plural  number  in  the 
words  quoted  by  Schneider :  Kavvwvov  ipr)<puT/j.a'  elaJiveyice 
yap  outos  r\rf]cpi(rp.a  &(TT6  Siei\7]fi/j.€vovs  robs  Kpivofievovs  kKaripw- 
6ev  a-noXoyeiaBai.  From  the  language  of  Hesychius  Schneider 
collects  that  the  word  eKarepaiOev  belongs  to  the  decree  of 
Cannonus ;  but  the  KaTe^S/xevov  of  the  scholiast  he  supposes 
to  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  poet's  meaning, 
and  therefore  rejects  the  opinion  of  Morus,  who,  on  the 
authority  of  the  scholiast,  concluded  that  in  the  decree  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  there  was  a  provision,  that,  the  defendant 
should  be  guarded  on  each  side  while  he  pleaded  his  cause, 
but  on  this  very  account,  and  because  the  scholiast  calls  the  pro- 
cess an  elaayyeAia,  thought  that  this  must  be  a  different  decree 
from  the  one  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Hudtwalcker(Die  Diaet, 
p.  94  note.)  agrees  with  Schneider  as  to  the  meaning  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  thinks  that  the  Scholiast  misunderstood  it,  but 
nevertheless  believes  that  the  clause,  Karex^fxevov  a.iJ.<t>tiTepw9ev 
tiTToAoyeioOcu,  was  really  contained  in  the  decree  of  Cannonus, 
though  it  is  not  the  part  to  which  Aristophanes  alluded.  He 
compares  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Callixenus,  and  the 
others  who  deceived  the  people  in  the  affair  of  the  generals, 
described  by  Xenophon  Hell.  1.  7.  39.,  where  it  is  said  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  decree  which  directed  them  iyyvrjTas 
KaTaarrjaai,  they  were  kept  in  custody  by  their  sureties : 
48e8riaav  Oirb  rut/  tyyvrjaa/xevav.  In  like  manner,  under  the 
decree  of  Cannonus,  it  is  probable  that    the   defendant  was 
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either  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  brought  up  to  trial  in 
chains,  or,  if  he  found  bail,  to  be  attended  by  his  sureties  at 
the  hearing. 

Schneider's  notion  that  8taXeX7jju/ueVoi>  in  the  passage  of 
Aristophanes  is  to  be  understood  in  a  middle  sense,  seems  to 
us  to  destroy  all  the  humour,  and  indeed  all  the  meaning,  of 
the  comparison.  For  then  it  is  not  the  embarrassed  youth, 
but  his  two  tormentors,  who  are  compared  to  the  defendants 
under  the  decree  of  Cannonus  ;  while  for  the  speaker  himself 
there  would  be  no  point  of  comparison  at  all.  It  is  not  how- 
ever on  this  allusion,  but  on  Xenophon's  description,  that  we 
rest  our  belief,  that  the  decree  of  Cannonus  made  no  provision 
for  the  case  of  a  plurality  of  defendants.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  decree,  as  it  is  described  by  Euryptolemus,  is  well 
explained  by  Platner  (Der  Process  vnd  die  Klagen  bei  den  At- 
tikern,  p.  376. ).  Though  he  has  likewise  adopted  the  common 
opinion  as  to  the  clause  in  question.  It  was  an  extremely  ri- 
gorous decree  (lax^poWarov),  designed  to  deprive  the  delinquent 
of  all  means  of  evading  justice.  Its  peculiarity  as  to  the  pro- 
cess preceding  conviction  consisted  in  three  points.  First, 
the  offence  was  described  in  language  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  every  possible  case  of  treason  :  idv  ris  rbv  8f)/xov  aSi/07. 
He  was  to  be  tried  before  the  assembled  people,  iv  rep  Ziifiw. 
And  he  was  to  be  kept  in  close  custody  till  the  trial  was  over, 
SeSe/jLfvov  airoSiKtiv.  Considering  the  ordinary  temper  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  clause  for  se- 
parating the  cases  of  several  defendants  would  have  been 
considered  as  favourable  to  them;  and  accordingly  Wacksmuth 
(1.  2.  p.  205.  note  178),  who  adopts  the  common  opinion  as  to 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  decree,  (das  Psephisma  des 
Kannonos  vonSonderung  der  Sachen  mehrerer  Angeklagten)  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  passed  under  the  polity  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred.  A  clause  of  such  a  tend- 
ency would  clearly  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  measure,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  view  it 
with  the  more  suspicion.  One  point  at  least  is  evident ; 
that  this  clause  was  not  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  de- 
cree ;  for  Euryptolemus  supposes  that  the  generals  would  no 
less  have  the  benefit  of  a  separate  hearing  for  each,  if  they 
were  prosecuted  under  the  other  law  which  he  mentions,  against 
sacrilege  and  a  certain  class  of  treasonable  offences.  But  we 
go  further,  and  observe,  that  such  a  clause  would  have  been 
superfluous,  as  it  only  prescribed  that  which  the  law  previously 
required.  For  otherwise  the  proposition  of  Callixenus  would 
not  have  been  contrary  to  law  ;  as  we  presume  that  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  v6fws  mentioned  §  14.  15.  27.  is  either  the 
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decree  of  Cannonus,  or  the  other  law  against  sacrilege,  and 
treason.  This  seems  proof  sufficient  that  no  such  clause  ex- 
isted ;  and  the  common  opinion  seems  to  have  arisen  solely  out 
of  the  two  words  5i'x«  ckcuttov,  §  37,  which  have  been  erro- 
neously referred  to  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  though  they  may 
just  as  easily  be  taken  to  express  a  distinct  part  of  the  propos- 
ition of  Euryptolemus. 


III.     ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    ATHENS    UNDER    THE 
THIRTY. 

Lachmann  has  endeavoured,  in  the  work  above  noticed,  to 
determine  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Laconia, 
and  conceives  that  it  is  illustrated  by  the  measures  which  Ly- 
sander  adopted  in  the  cities  subjected  to  the  Spartan  dominion 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  As  Laconia,  according  to  Epho- 
rus,  was  divided  into  six  provinces  (five  beside  that  which 
included  Sparta  itself)  he  thinks  that  the  division  of  Messenia 
into  five  provinces  was  also  made  by  the  Spartans  after  the 
conquest.  There  were  thus  ten  provinces,  beside  the  tract  oc- 
cupied by  the  sovereign  people.  Now  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
Ol.  vi.  154,  says  (in  a  passage  which  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mutilated,  or  otherwise  corrupted)  that  there  were 
twenty  harmosts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  This  would  give 
two  for  each  of  the  provinces,  corresponding  to  the  Spartan 
kings.  But  again  we  read  of  a  hundred  provincial  towns, 
which,  as  one  of  those  named  among  them  (iEthea)  was  in 
in  Messenia,  must  have  answered  to  the  ten  provinces  ;  so  that 
the  district  subject  to  each  harmost  included  five  towns.  If, 
as  Lachmann  thinks  clear,  Messenia  was  comprehended  in  the 
30,000  parcels  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Lye.  8.)  there-  would 
be  300  to  each  town,  and  this  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  number  of  the  families  which  possessed  landed  property  in 
each  township,  and  formed  a  provincial  nobility.  From  them 
were  elected  the  Councils  of  Ten,  which,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Lysander's  institutions,  Lachmann  supposes  to  have 
governed  the  towns  under  the  harmosts.  But  the  decarchy 
was  only  introduced  in  the  towns  which  had  been  subject  to 
another  state,  as  the  provincial  towns  to  Sparta.  The  consti- 
tution of  an  imperial  city,  like  Athens,  was  regulated  on  the 
model  of  Sparta  itself,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances  would   permit.       Hence   a    Council   of   Thirty    wtt 
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established  there  in  imitation  of  the  Spartan  senate,  while 
Piraeus,  as  a  distinct  provincial  town,  was  ruled  by  a  decarchy. 
Even  for  the  Three  Thousand  Lachmann  finds  a  parallel  in 
the  Spartan  institutions.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  according 
to  him  the  number  of  the  families  contained  in  the  three  tribes 
before  the  admission  of  the  commonalty. 

Ingenious  as  these  combinations  are,  we  doubt  whether 
with  regard  to  Athens  they  do  not  place  the  state  of  the  case 
in  a  false  point  of  view.  That  in  the  Athenian  oligarchical 
party  there  was  a  predilection,  or  at  least  an  affectation  of 
respect,  for  the  Spartan  institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name  of  ephors,  which  was  assumed 
by  Critias  and  his  four  colleagues  before  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  Among  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Critias 
is  part  of  an  elegy  in  which  he  celebrates  the  superiority  of  the 
Spartan  convivial  usages  over  those  of  the  other  Greeks.  He 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  institutions  of  the  Greek 
states,  many  of  which  he  had  described  in  a  poetical  work, 
which,  it  seems,  bore  the  same  title  as  Aristotle's  on  the  same 
subject.  It  would  therefore  be  possible  that  he  might  he  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  even  Lysander  himself  with  the  Spartan 
constitutional  antiquities ;  for  among  them  must  be  numbered 
the  original  complement  of  the  three  Spartan  tribes.  But  the 
question  is,  how  far  it  was  the  design,  either  of  Lysander,  or 
of  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  to  assimilate  the  new  constitution  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Sparta.  That  it  was  the  number  of  the 
Spartan  senate  that  suggested  the  Council  of  Thirty,  is  indeed 
highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain ;  but  this  fact  seems 
to  be  of  very  little  importance,  unless  it  was  part  of  a  plan 
such  as  Lachmann  attributes  to  Lysander  and  his  partisans,  of 
ordering  every  thing  strictly  upon  the  Spartan  model.  But  of  this 
assertion  we  find  no  proof ;  and  something  very  different  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  language  of  Xenophon  where  he  speaks 
of  the  institution  of  the  Thirty.  He  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  it  was  avowedly  only  a  temporary  measure,  preliminary  to 
a  new  constitution,  which  was  to  be  framed  by  Critias  and  his 
colleagues,  not  however  upon  the  Spartan  but  upon  the  ancient 
Attic  model ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  as  if  Lachmann  had 
entirely  overlooked  that  beside  the  Thirty,  a  larger  council  and 
other  magistrates  were  actually  appointed,  for  whom  there  was 
no  pattern  to  be  found  at  Sparta.  Such  professions  especially 
became  Critias,  who  descended  in  a  collateral  line  from  Solon. 
But  as  Lysander  probably  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  very  narrow  oligarchy  ;  so  Critias  perhaps 
never  intended  to  make  any  further  changes,  as  long  as  the 
councils,  and  the  other  magistrates  were  subservient  to  his  will. 
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As  to  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  fix  upon  the  number 
3000,  for  that  of  the  citizens  who  were  to  enjoy  the  new  fran- 
chise, it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  resort  to  Lachmann's 
hypothesis  for  an  explanation.  That  number  was  naturally 
suggested  by  its  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  supreme 
council,  when  the  question  was,  whether  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
ceding oligarchy  should  in  this  respect  be  retained  or  altered. 
But  it  seems  clear  from  Xenophon's  account  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Three  Thousand  was  merely  an  after-thought, 
which  had  not  entered  into  the  original  plan,  either  of  Critias, 
or  of  Lysander,  and  would  never  have  been  conceived  but  for 
the  opposition  of  Theramenes,  and  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  tyrants  both  from  within  and  without. 

Sievers,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  Xenophon's  Helle- 
nius,  which  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  other  we  have  met 
with  on  the  period  included  in  the  first  two  books,  expresses 
an  opinion  which  we  think  much  too  favourable  of  the  charac- 
ter and  motives  of  Critjias.  This  however  is  a  point  with 
which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  But  the  language  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  designs  of  Critias  seems  to  us  hardly  con- 
sistent with  itself.  He  says,  p.  50.  Critias,  juvenili  quodam 
et  generoso  ardore  flagrans,  antiquum  tempus,  ut  ita  dicam, 
reducere  conatus  est.  Sed  hoc  in  consilio  exsequendo — id 
haud  facile  quisquam  negaret —  nihil  pensi  nihil  sancti  habuit, 
dummodo  ad  id  quod  vellet  perveniret.  Then  follows  an 
attempt  to  excuse  him,  and  to  distinguish  the  atrocities  of  his 
government  from  those  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror :  and 
then  he  proceeds  —  Critias  autem,  solum  patriae  remedium 
paucorum  vel  unius  dominationem  esse  ratus,  quum  tyranni- 
dem  Athenis  constituere  studeret,  non  videbat  suam  de  optima 
republica  doctrinam  neque  tempori  neque  loco  convenire. 
Tne  first  professions  of  Critias  and  his  party  are  indeed  well 
described  by  the  antiquum  tempus  reducere ;  his  real  designs  by 
the  tyrannidem  constituere  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  other 
connection  between  the  tyrannis  and  the  antiquum  tempus. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  noticed  a  conjecture  of  Sievers 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Council  under  the  Thirty, 
of  which  he  says,  p.  47  :  puto  senatum  ilium  non  ut  antea  ex 
quingentis  constitisse  sed  multo  minorem  ejus  fuisse  numerum. 
He  does  not  however  pretend  to  determine  what  the  number 
was.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  Three  Hundred,  this 
would  both  correspond  to  the  Thirty  and  the  Three  Thousand, 
and  would  confirm  a  conjecturp  which  we  threw  out,  Vol.  II. 
p.  41.,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council  before  Solon. 
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IV.    on  lysander's  revolutionary  projects. 

The  account  which  Plutarch  gives,  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus  (cb-Spfo  laropiKov  koI  <pi\oo6(pov,  Lys.  25.)  of  the  mode 
in  which  Lysander  meant  to  bring  about  the  revolution  which 
he  meditated  at  Sparta,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  shows  the 
degree  of  credulity  which  he  attributed  to  his  countrymen. 
There  was,  it  seems,  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
a  young  impostor  named  Silenus,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
son  of  Apollo.  Lysander  had  prevailed  on  this  youth  to  lend 
himself  to  his  designs,  and  hoped  first  to  gain  the  sanction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  for  the  impostor's  pretensions,  and  then  to 
use  his  authority  to  confirm  a  forged  prophecy  which  was  to 
be  brought  to  light  at  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that  the  state  would 
oe  more  prosperous,  if  the  kings  were  elected  from  the 
worthiest  citizens.  Plutarch  conceives  that  Lysander  did  not 
fall  upon  the  thought  of  this  machinery  in  aid  of  his  revolu- 
tionary plans,  until  they  had  been  so  far  matured,  that  he  had 
procured  a  speech  to  be  written  for  him  by  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  with  which  he  intended  to  recommend  the  measure.  He 
was  then  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  playing  upon  the  superstition  and  credulity 
of  the  Spartans.  All  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject, when  one  of  his  associates  became  frightened,  and  with- 
drew;  and  his  own  untimely  death  soon  after  put  an  end  to 
it.  Nor  was  it  discovered  until  the  speech  was  found  in  his 
house,  which  however  Agesilaus  was  induced  to  suppress  by 
the  advice  of  the  ephor  Lacratidas. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Manso  (Sparta  iii.  2.  p.  47.),  that  the 
circumstantial  details  with  which  the  ancients  relate  Lysander's 
project,  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt:  if  its  credibility  rested  on 
no  other  ground,  we  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  censure 
the  temerity  with  which  it  has  been  rejected  by  a  modern 
author,  though  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  incredulity 
— Xenophon's  silence  —  would  not  be  the  less  absurd ;  for  the 
same  motives  which  induced  the  Spartan  government  to  hush 
up  the  affair,  would  certainly  have  led  Xenophon  carefully  to 
avoid  all  allusions  to  it.  Our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact  is  grounded  chiefly  on  its  perfect  congruence  with 
the  character,  and  the  position  of  Lysander,  and  with  several 
well  attested  events  in  his  history.  The  motives  which  urged 
Pausanias  and  Cinadon  to  a  similar  enterprise  were  all  com- 
bined in  Lysander.     The  ancients  indeed  do  not  agree  in  their 
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accounts  of  his  motives,  and  consequently  differ  as  to  the  epoch 
when  he  first  formed  the  design.  But  these  discrepancies 
may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  authors  followed  by  Nepos 
ascribed  it  to  his  resentment  against  the  ephors  who  abolished 
his  decarchies  :  Plutarch,  to  his  quarrel  with  Agesilaus.  Both 
motives  may  have  conspired  to  fix  his  resolution.  It  was 
not  only,  or  for  the  first  time,  in  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
carchies that  he  had  been  thwarted  by  the  ephors.  It  appears 
from  Plutarch  (Lys.  19.  20.)  that  still  earlier  after  his  triumph 
at  ^Egos-potami,  he  had  experienced  some  personal  humili- 
ation from  them,  which  must  then  have  been  peculiarly  irri- 
tating to  him,  from  its  contrast  with  the  extravagant  flattery 
which  he  had  received  abroad,  especially  in  the  Ionian  cities. 

Nevertheless  here  again  it  is  only  the  general  fact  that  we 
can  accept  as  probable  ;  for  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
Plutarch's  details  with  Xenophon's  narrative.  Plutarch  says 
that  Pharnabazus  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  with  complaints 
against  Lysander,  on  account  of  damage  done  to  his  territory, 
and  that  the  ephors  put  his  friend  and  colleague  Thorax  to 
death,  and  sent  a  scytale  to  recall  him.  Lysander  was  alarmed 
by  this  message,  and,  before  he  quitted  the  Hellespont,  pre- 
vailed on  Pharnabazus  to  give  him  an  exculpatory  letter  for 
the  ephors ;  but  Pharnabazus  craftily  substituted  one  which 
contained  a  repetition  of  his  former  charges.  Yet  no  punish- 
ment appears  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  obtained  leave,  it  is  said,  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  seems  clear  that  in  this  account 
there  is  much  distortion  of  facts,  and  confusion  of  dates.  Manso 
(u.  s.  p.  48.)  observes  that  Plutarch  is  right  in  referring  the 
injuries  which  Pharnabazus  complained  of  in  his  letter,  to 
the  period  during  which  Ly-ander  remained  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace  after  tho  battle  of  yEgos-potami.  But  if  so,  he  was 
certainly  quite  mistaken  about  the  subsequent  events  which  he 
describes.  For  it  is  plain  from  Xenophon's  narrative,  that 
Lysander  did  not  return  to  Sparta  before  the  reduction  both  of 
Athens  and  of  Samos,  and  that  then  he  was  not  recalled,  but 
came  back  in  triumph.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  his 
conduct  in  his  command  may  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
investigation,  and  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  ephors, 
and  that  he  felt  the  execution  of  Thorax  as  a  blow  aimed  at 
himself.  The  debates  which  took  place  about  the  treasure 
which  he  brought  home  with  him,  show  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  was  viewed  at  Sparta,  though  they  also  prove  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party.  The  voyage  to  Africa  must, 
as  Manso  observes,  have  been  made  at  a  much  later  period 
than  Plutarch  assigns  for  it ,  but  the  fact  cannot  reasonably  be 
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questioned  ;  and,  as  such  a  voyage  would  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  man  of  Lysander's  character  from  motives  of 
vulgar  superstition,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  of  Ephorus,  that  he  tampered  with 
the  priesthood  of  the  principal  oracles,  to  obtain  their  concur- 
rence in  the  execution  of  his  project. 

But  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  his  revolutionary 
schemes  were  perhaps  never  known  to  any  but  himself.  The 
argument  by  which  he  maintained  the  claim  of  Agesilaus  to 
the  crown  against  Diopithes,  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
then  any  intention  of  depriving  the  Heracleid  families  of  their 
privilege.  This  may  have  been  an  after-thought,  suggested  by 
his  quarrel  with  Agesilaus.  It  was  most  likely  only  meant  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  measures,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  his 
party,  on  which  he  must  have  been  conscious  his  success  would 
depend  much  more  than  on  either  eloquence  or  fruud. 


END    OP    THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 
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